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EARL  HARDING 


PREFACE 


EACH  species  of  animal  is  a  specialist. 
And  each  species  has  developed  not  only 
its  peculiar  way  of  making  a  living,  but 
also  a  peculiar  strategy  and  a  scout  craft  as  a 
means  of  defense  or  to  avoid  danger. 

Under  the  demands  of  evolution  and  the  urge 
of  environment  most  species  of  animals  ages 
ago  became  permanent  residents  of  a  locality. 
That  is,  they  became  resident  land  owners,  and 
excluded  others  of  their  species  from  this  land. 
By  knowing  and  controlling  a  definite  bit  of  ter¬ 
ritory,  they  had  a  better  and  a  more  reliable  food 
supply.  This  land  ownership  gave  animals 
added  prowess,  increased  their  leisure,  and  de¬ 
veloped  a  love  for  home. 

These  possessors  of  lands  belong  to  the  leisure 
classes.  They  have  but  little  work  to  do  and 
except  in  emergencies  they  secure  a  living  easily. 
They  also  travel.  A  majority  each  year  make 
happy  journeys,  short  and  long,  to  other  scenes 
and  to  strange  localities.  But  the  major  portion 
of  their  abundant  leisure  is  spent  resting  and 
playing  at  home. 
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PREFACE 


With  most  species  one  or  two  senses  are  highly- 
developed,  and  in  a  few  species  amazingly 
specialized.  The  antelope  has  telescopic  eyes, 
and  the  grizzly  a  nose  of  high  power.  As  an 
evolutionary  factor  the  nose  looms  large.  It  is 
the  foremost  and  most  useful  sense  of  wild-life 
families  to-day. 

Nose  craft — that  is,  the  nose  and  the  sense  of 
smell — is  of  extraordinary  usefulness.  Scent  is 
not  only  radiated  but  it  is  deposited  and  registers 
a  lingering  record  of  what  animal  has  been  to 
a  place.  The  varied  and  innumerable  scent 
messages,  constantly  being  radiated,  give  to  the 
nose  advance  information  concerning  the  distant 
and  the  unseen,  concerning  changes  and  dangers, 
and  the  approach  of  unheard  friends  and  foes. 
Thus,  the  ever-scouting  nose  greatly  reduces  the 
exposure  and  the  danger  of  many  animal  species, 
is  a  labour-saver,  and  gives  increased  efficiency. 

The  nose  is  necessary  for  both  the  pursuer  and 
the  pursued,  and  for  ages  every  successful  species 
has  had  an  efficient  nose.  Radiating — broad¬ 
casting — all  sorts  of  scent  news,  with  a  nose  for 
a  receiver,  is  an  old  and  efficient  nature  way: 
and  this  way  still  is  the  wonder  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness. 

Enos  A.  Mills 
Longs  Peak,  Colorado. 

June,  1922. 
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WILD  ANIMAL 
HOMESTEADS 


Plant  and  other  perfume  is  the  enchanting  poetry 
of  the  wilderness.  One  day  I  searched  and  searched 
for  a  tiny ,  low-growing  twin-flower  that  should  be 
blooming  in  the  shadowy  thicket.  My  eyes  failed 
to  see  its  bright  little  bloom.  Finally  there  came 
just  a  touch  of  vanilla  perfume  and  this  fragrance 
led  my  eyes  to  it. 

Many  a  night  by  my  camp-fire  a  passing  per¬ 
fume — a  scent  message — has  told  me ,  nosed  to  me , 
that  a  fir  tree  stood  near;  or  voiced  the  sigh  of  plants 
that  I  had  trampled  and  crushed  near  the  fire;  or  my 
nose  received  the  radiated  odour  of  an  approaching , 
invisible  bear. 

Odours  and  perfumes  in  the  night  are  like  mes¬ 
sages  from  faded  agesy  they  carry  records  and  mem¬ 
ories  of  the  far-off  and  the  primevaf  and  with  them 
the  lighted  imagination  illuminates  the  ages. 

One  night  in  the  dark  I  made  camp  close  to  a 
wild  flower  garden.  I  could  not  see  the  blossoms , 
and  the  breeze  carried  their  eager  perfume  away 
from  me.  Suddenly ,  as  I  lay  by  the  fading  firey 
the  wind  changed  and  I  scented  the  love  and  the  per¬ 
fumed  romance  of  many  a  brilliant  blossom. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  GRIZZLY  MOTHER 

TWO  hunters  and  a  number  of  dogs  made 
camp  one  evening  near  the  headwaters  of 
the  St.  Vrain  River.  They  were  after 
grizzly.  There  were  grizzlies  in  the  surrounding 
rugged  country,  but  with  numerous  high,  rocky 
ridges,  deep  canons,  and  miles  of  forests,  most 
of  them  avoided  being  seen  and  escaped  the 
hunters  even  when  dogs  were  used. 

Off  to  the  north,  up  a  steep  mountain,  a 
mother  grizzly  had  her  cubs.  The  bayings  of  the 
dogs  or  the  scent  of  the  far-off  hunters  reached 
her  the  morning  after  they  had  made  camp. 
A  grizzly  mother  takes  no  chances  with  her  cubs. 
Generally  her  keen  senses  warn  her  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  man  while  he  is  still  far  off.  The 
instant  she  scents  the  enemy  she  hurries  her 
young  far  away  out  of  the  danger  zone.  But 
one  of  this  bear’s  cubs  had  recently  been  crippled 
by  the  fall  of  a  tree  limb  and  could  not  travel. 
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The  mother  grizzly  appeared  in  the  hunters’ 
camp  just  as  they  were  finishing  breakfast. 
Instantly  everything  was  in  an  uproar  and 
twenty  dogs  were  after  her.  Away  she  fled  to 
the  south — to  lead  the  dogs  away  from  her  cubs. 
But  she  did  not  succeed,  did  not  after  an  all-day 
struggle  lead  dogs  and  hunters  away. 

The  following  morning  Mother  Grizzly  re¬ 
appeared  near  the  camp.  Again  hunters  and 
dogs  pursued.  Miles  to  the  south  she  ran.  This 
time,  however,  she  succeeded  in  getting  them  far 
from  her  den  and  cubs.  She  zigzagged,  circled, 
waded  three  miles  up  a  mountain  stream,  con¬ 
cealed  her  trail,  and  escaped.  The  noisy,  be¬ 
wildered  dogs  were  left  at  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tain. 

Unable  to  keep  up  with  the  dogs,  the  hunters 
left  them  to  their  fate  and  climbed  the  mountain 
side.  On  a  cliff  they  sat  listening,  and  searching 
the  treeless  slopes  of  the  summit  with  their 
glasses.  When  the  bear  came  out  above  the 
uppermost  trees  they  had  glimpses  of  her.  She 
stood  on  hind  legs  to  listen.  Then,  hurriedly, 
she  turned  back  to  the  last  tree  clump  and  stood 
on  tiptoe  again,  listening.  Satisfied  that  she 
had  eluded  the  dogs  she  set  off  northward  along 
the  timberline  toward  her  far-away  den.  She 
probably  had  been  away  from  it  thirty-six  hours 
or  longer. 
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She  should  be  safe  now.  But  a  grizzly  ever 
assumes  itself  followed  and  ever  is  watchful  for 
ambush.  The  breeze  was  behind  her.  Coming 
to  a  low  ridge,  she  stopped.  Before  showing 
herself,  she  peeped  over.  The  way  appeared 
safe. 

But  the  instant  she  reached  the  skyline  the 
hunters  opened  fire.  She  was  out  of  sight  in  a 
few  seconds.  Miles  she  ran  toward  the  south¬ 
west,  away  from  her  home.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
her  pursuers  paused  on  a  high  spur.  In  the  dis¬ 
tance  with  their  glasses  they  saw  her  pacing  back 
and  forth  on  a  pass. 

She  was  mor6  than  twenty  miles  from  her  den, 
over  the  territory  through  which  she  had  escaped 
both  dogs  and  hunters.  But  the  cubs  were  not 
yet  safe.  These  hunters  and  dogs  must  be  led 
farther  off.  It  was  possible  for  her  to  cross  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Continental  Divide,  and 
over  a  rough  and  roundabout  way  which  dogs 
could  not  follow  come  back  to  the  den.  This 
would  mean  perhaps  fifty  miles  of  travel. 

She  stopped  pacing.  She  had  made  up  her 
mind.  While  the  hunters  were  watching,  she 
crossed  over  the  Divide. 

An  enormous  landslide  slipped  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  side  and  carried  the  bear  den  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings  into  the  bottom  of  a  canon.  From 
my  camp  I  heard  the  slide  and  saw  the  dust  it 
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threw  up.  I  did  not  then  know  that  the  mother 
was  away  seeking  to  lead  the  dogs  off.  I  feared 
that  the  entire  grizzly  family  had  been  carried 
down  and  started  up  the  mountain  to  make  a 
search.  A  stupendous  pile  of  chaotic  wreckage 
lay  about.  Up-rooted  trees,  boulders,  broken 
rocks,  many  of  enormous  size,  were  flung  to¬ 
gether  in  wildest  confusion.  In  this  debris  and 
along  the  slide’s  destructive  way  I  searched  and 
searched  for  the  cubs  and  the  bear. 

The  second  morning  following  the  grizzly  re¬ 
turned.  I  was  on  the  mountain  side  near  where 
her  den  had  been.  She  probably  had  traversed 
the  western  slope  of  the  high  Divide  to  a  point 
opposite  it,  then  climbed  over  the  summit. 
Through  the  glasses  I  watched  her  shuffling  rap¬ 
idly  down  the  long,  treeless  slope.  While  still  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  place  her  den  had  been 
she  appeared  to  know  of  a  change.  Perhaps  she 
saw  some  of  it  and  scented  the  fresh  surfaces  and 
crushed  trees.  She  stopped,  stood  on  hind  legs, 
drew  paws  up  to  her  breast,  leaned  forward  and 
with  nose  pointing  here  and  there,  looked  over 
the  change  in  the  place. 

She  showed  surprise  and  interest  in  the  land¬ 
slide,  but  no  fear,  no  alarm.  She  approached 
the  torn  edge  cautiously,  looked  at  it  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  then  plunged  down  into  the  canon  and 
began  looking  right  and  left  for  the  den.  Then 
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she  raced  here  and  there,  her  nose  down  like  a 
dog,  searching  intently  for  the  cubs. 

She  caught  my  scent,  smelled  in  one  of  my 
tracks,  rose  up  on  hind  legs  with  neck  bristling. 
She  recognized  man  danger  for  the  cubs.  Or¬ 
dinarily,  man  scent  causes  a  grizzly  to  rush  from 
the  locality.  But  her  attitude  was  defiance,  not 
retreat.  Intent  on  the  search,  and  steaming 
with  warmth,  she  passed  near  without  detecting 
me.  Hurrying  along  the  broken  landslide  chan¬ 
nel  she  galloped.  Down  she  went,  searching  in 
the  vast  dump  with  eyes  and  nose. 

I  hurried  on  down  to  where  the  slide  had 
plunged  wildly  over  the  canon  rim. 

At  the  bottom,  almost  on  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  the  grizzly  unearthed  a  lifeless  cub. 
She  fondled  it,  licked  its  body  clean,  then  laid 
it  down  and  looked  at  it  with  puzzled  expression. 
She  lifted  it  to  the  bank.  Gently,  ever  so  gently, 
she  pawed  and  shoved  it  about  as  though  trying 
to  awaken  it.  Pushing  it  against  a  boulder  she 
backed  away,  watching  it.  Then  she  turned  and 
climbed  back  up  the  landslide’s  torn  track  as 
though  to  search  farther  for  the  other  cub. 

Fearing  that  Mother  Grizzly  might  come  upon 
me  in  one  of  her  wild  dashes,  I  made  haste  to 
leave  the  region.  I  started  rapidly  for  camp, 
but  about  a  mile  down  the  mountain  stopped 
to  rest  and  look  around. 
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While  I  was  standing  by  a  log,  a  dirty  little 
cub  came  from  among  the  trees  and  walked 
slowly  toward  me.  Neither  sight  nor  scent 
warned  him  of  my  presence.  After  smelling 
and  sniffing  by  the  side  of  the  log  he  began  dig¬ 
ging.  He  found  nothing  and  raised  his  head  and 
whined.  He  took  a  few  short  steps,  then  stopped 
as  though  tired  and  uncertain  which  way  to  go 
or  what  to  do.  He  was  a  lost,  hungry  cub— 
the  one  for  which  the  mother  was  now  searching. 

I  grabbed  him.  He  fought  me,  clawing,  bit¬ 
ing,  and  struggling.  Weak,  since  he  had  not 
nursed  for  two  or  three  days,  he  weighed  only  a 
few  pounds.  In  the  big  pocket  of  my  coat  he 
at  once  snuggled  down. 

There  I  stood  with  a  grizzly  cub  in  my  pocket. 
Any  instant  the  mother  might  appear,  trailing  me 
down  the  mountain,  or,  more  likely,  trailing  the 
cub  to  this  place. 

But  if  left  here  the  cub  might  perish  from 
hunger.  The  right  thing  appeared  to  be  for  me 
to  carry  him  up  and  place  him  close  to  the  dead 
cub,  where  the  mother  would  be  likely  to  find 
him.  This  would  be  taking  desperate  chances 
with  the  mother.  But  I  took  the  chances,  and 
started  up  through  the  woods.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  in  sight  as  I  walked  rapidly  toward  the  canon. 
My  senses,  however,  were  never  more  wide  awake 
and  vigilant. 
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Carrying  a  long-lost  grizzly  cub  toward  its 
desperate  mother  is  walking  into  the  zones  of 
adventure  and  suicide.  If  she  came  upon  me 
with  the  cub  in  my  possession,  no  explanation 
would  save  me.  I  did  not  carry  a  gun,  and 
was  baiting  a  grizzly  bear — the  female  of  the 
species. 

Rushing,  muffled  footfalls  on  my  left  startled 
me.  A  heavy  animal  was  approaching.  Unable 
to  see  far  because  of  thick  tree  growth,  I  threw 
myself  down  on  the  pine  needles  to  look  beneath 
the  low-hanging  limbs.  Nothing  moving  was 
to  be  seen.  But  the  running  sounded  closer  and 
seemed  to  be  circling  around  me. 

The  cub  set  up  a  bawling.  He  seemed  de¬ 
termined  to  tell  the  passer-by  that  he  was  being 
carried  off  by  a  kidnapper.  I  slipped  a  raisin 
into  his  mouth.  He  quieted.  Thumpety-thud,  a 
deer  ran  by  me. 

Knowing  that  the  cub’s  outburst  might  have 
reached  his  mother,  or  that  it  might  be  repeated, 
I  made  ready  instantly  to  separate  myself  from 
him.  But  after  I  waited  a  minute  or  two  behind 
a  tree,  the  forest  seemed  so  peaceful  that  I  went 
on  with  him  in  my  pocket. 

Crossing  the  stream  in  the  canon  a  little 
below  the  dead  cub,  I  saw  that  the  water  was 
filled  with  sediment.  Was  the  mother  digging 
in  the  landslide  debris  above  ?  Behind  a  rock  I 
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waited  and  listened.  I  was  ready  to  drop  the 
cub  and  vanish,  or  to  shoot  up  a  tree  if  he 
whimpered  or  Mother  Ursus  horribilis  appeared. 

Then,  eager  to  be  rid  of  my  charge,  I  hurried 
along.  Startlingly  fresh  grizzly  tracks  were  by 
the  dead  cub.  The  crumbling  track  edges 
showed  that  one  minute  earlier  and  there  would 
have  been  a  different  story.  I  dropped  the  live 
cub  by  the  dead  one. 

It  was  no  place  to  linger.  Mother  might  re¬ 
turn  suddenly.  As  I  hurriedly  climbed  out  of 
the  canon  I  looked  back.  The  little  cub  was 
snuggling  up  to  his  dead  brother. 

I  headed  for  camp.  At  last  I  felt  safe — there 
was  nothing  on  me  to  invite  assault.  I  might 
even  return  later  to  learn  if  Mother  had  found  the 
cub. 

As  I  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent  it  came 
to  me  like  a  flash  that  I  was  not  yet  out  of  dan¬ 
ger.  Grizzlies  have  keen  noses.  My  clothes 
were  filled  with  the  scent  of  the  cub.  Mother 
Grizzly,  rushing  here  and  there,  might  come 
close  enough  to  catch  this  scent.  If  she  did, 
she  was  likely  to  want  to  know  if  her  cub  was 
concealed  in  my  clothes.  I  hurried  from  the 
place. 

Down  the  slope  I  paused  to  listen  and  look 
back.  A  gigantic  grizzly  coming  stealthily  along 
my  trail  was  almost  upon  me.  I  was  in  an  open- 
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ing  and  it  did  not  seem  safe  to  run,  although  the 
bear  was  approaching  as  though  to  pounce  upon 


me. 

By  the  tree  nearest  to  me  she  stopped  and  rose 
on  tiptoe  to  look  me  over.  It  was  the  mother  of 
the  cubs,  steaming  with  warmth.  She  put  fore 
paws  against  the  tree  as  though  to  steady  her¬ 
self.  She  moved  her  head  slowly  from  side  to 
side  as  if  she  could  not  see  plainly;  then  she 
moved  her  nose  up  and  down  and  looked  me 
over.  Suddenly  she  dropped  on  all  fours  and 
started  toward  me.  I  was  less  than  twenty  feet 
away.  After  the  second  step  she  stopped. 
Again  she  stood  on  hind  feet. 

There  was  no  show  of  anger.  She  plainly  was 
greatly  puzzled  over  something.  This  close 
approach  and  apparent  hesitation — neither  at¬ 
tacking  nor  retreating — was  extraordinary  action 
for  a  grizzly. 

She  had  caught  the  scent  of  the  lost  cub.  This 
was  her  first  clue  and  she  was  certain  to  follow 
it  up.  I  wondered  if  she  would  come  up  and 
take  hold  of  my  clothes,  and  then  what  her 
next  move  would  be  on  finding  my  coat  full  of 
strong  scent  of  the  cub — and  the  cub  not  with 


me. 

Perhaps  she  would  allow  me  to  escape  if  I 
threw  her  the  clothes.  Or  would  she  assault  me 
instead  ?  She  wanted  the  cub.  Evidently  she 
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was  watching  me,  expecting  to  see  him  or  won¬ 
dering  why  she  did  not. 

I  should  have  climbed  a  tree  had  any  been 
within  reach.  But  it  did  not  seem  wise  to  move 
toward  one,  or  to  move  at  all.  So  I  stood  still 
as  she  started  toward  me  again.  I  resolved  not 
to  move  unless  she  growled  or  charged.  For¬ 
tunately  she  concluded  to  walk  entirely  around 
me.  She  moved  deliberately,  stopping  occasion¬ 
ally  for  a  better  look  and  to  sniff  with  her  nose. 
But  not  seeing  or  hearing  the  cub  she  came  to  a 
standstill  and  finally  sat  down  dog-like,  keeping 
her  eyes  upon  me. 

Apparently  she  intended  to  stay  until  I  de¬ 
livered  her  the  cub.  Although  there  was  no 
suggestion  of  anger  or  fierceness,  some  unex¬ 
pected  thing  might  arouse  her  any  second.  If 
the  cub  should  walk  out  of  the  hollow  log  near 
by,  or  come  out  of  the  clump  of  bushes  between 
us,  she  might  assault  me  in  an  instant.  Grizzly 
mothers  insist  that  man  keep  far  away  from  their 
cubs. 

So  I  started  slowly  to  edge  toward  a  tree. 
She  watched  me,  but  with  no  show  of  resentment. 
When  almost  to  the  tree  I  concluded  to  try 
running  away.  Reaching  a  boulder  I  stopped 
to  find  out  if  she  were  following.  She  was,  and 
was  close  to  me. 

I  ran  on.  Looking  back  over  my  shoulder,  I 
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saw  her  coming  a  little  to  one  side  and  at  about 
my  speed.  She  was  watching  me  curiously.  I 
dodged  off  away  from  her  and  stopped.  She 
went  a  few  steps  by  and  stopped  also. 

She  was  trying  to  find  the  cub.  She  evidently 
was  mystified  that  his  scent  was  upon  me  while 
he  was  not  in  sight. 

Plainly  the  only  thing  for  me  to  do  was  to  lead 
her  to  the  canon  near  him;  that  is,  if  she  would 
follow  my  leadership.  If  I  could  bring  her  to 
the  fresh  scent  I  should  escape. 

I  made  a  dash  for  the  canon  full  speed,  without 
looking  back.  I  could  not  hear  the  grizzly. 
Suddenly  she  leaped  into  an  opening  in  front  of 
me  as  though  to  head  me  off.  She  stood  up, 
sniffed  and  sniffed,  and  acted  as  though  blind. 
But  there  was  no  cub  to  be  seen. 

Footfalls  on  our  left  disturbed  us  both.  She 
dashed  off,  but  after  a  few  jumps  came  to  a  stop 
behind  a  clump  of  firs.  I  stood  still.  The  foot¬ 
falls,  perhaps  those  of  a  passing  deer,  had 
ceased.  A  woodpecker  was  tapping  far  off,  a 
Clark’s  crow  was  noisily  clamouring  in  the  top 
of  a  pine,  and  close  to  me  a  squirrel  was  just 
bursting  with  curiosity,  sputtering  and  wonder¬ 
ing  what  I  was  about. 

In  a  most  leisurely  fashion  the  grizzly  came 
walking  back.  She  stopped,  and  I  hoped  that, 
in  the  silence,  the  cub  would  whine  or  the  breeze 
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would  bring  his  mother  a  message  from  him. 
But  nothing  happened  and  she  turned  away  as 
though  I  were  not  there. 

Another  short  run  brought  me  almost  to  the 
edge  of  the  canon  above  the  cubs.  I  had  hoped 
to  reach  the  rim  in  this  advance,  but  a  short 
stone’s  throw  from  it  the  grizzly  abruptly  placed 
herself  in  front  of  me.  With  both  eyes  upon  me, 
she  waited. 

Then  she  rose  on  tiptoe  quickly  and  turned 
her  face  toward  the  canon.  She  scented  the 
cub.  She  looked  and  she  sniffed.  She  growled. 
Her  neck  fur  bristled. 

In  a  flash  she  changed  to  furious,  aggressive 
motherhood.  I  was  now  in  danger.  She  was 
about  to  charge  me  for  coming  so  close  to  her 
cub.  Fortunately,  she  had  not  yet  seen  him, 
and  trying  to  see  him  delayed  her  charge. 
Plainly  with  one  eye  out  for  him,  but  bristling 
and  furious,  she  edged  sideways  toward  me. 
The  cub,  near,  but  out  of  sight,  was  climbing  out 
of  the  canon  toward  us. 

I  waited  by  a  tree  up  which  I  could  quickly 
swing  if  the  grizzly  charged.  I  might  have 
climbed  at  once,  but  if  the  cub  failed  to  appear 
the  mother  might  sit  down  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tree  and  keep  me  there  indefinitely. 

With  jaws  working  and  teeth  gnashing,  she 
suddenly  looked  at  me  and  gathered  herself  to 
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spring.  A  brush  snapped.  She  gave  a  terrific 
growl.  In  her  leap  she  turned  and  plunged 
toward  the  canon. 

Looking  down  from  a  high  tree  limb,  I  saw  the 
grizzly  mother  lift  and  hug  her  little  cub. 


CHAPTER  II 


A  NOSE  FOR  NEWS 

A  FLOCK  of  Bighorn  sheep  were  lying  on 
the  steep  mountain  side  among  the 
■  scattered  boulders  and  the  stunted  trees 
at  timberline.  Two  ram  sentries  stood  guard 
on  scene-commanding  boulders.  The  other  sheep 
were  at  rest  and  all  seemed  secure.  I  was 
watching  them  from  the  top  of  a  near-by  cliff. 
I  was  out  of  sight,  made  no  sound,  and  was  up 
where  my  scent  did  not  reach  them. 

In  the  distance  a  mountain  lion  came  leisurely 
out  of  the  woods  and  started  across  an  opening. 
Suddenly  he  crouched  to  look  and  to  listen.  A 
breeze  down  the  slope  had  given  his  nose  the 
scent  news — the  near  location  of  the  sheep.  With 
head  up,  shoulders  prominent  above  the  sagging, 
low-held  body,  and  with  long  nervous  tail  sweep¬ 
ing  out  behind,  he  moved  cautiously  up  the 
slope. 

Nearly  every  condition  was  in  his  favour.  He 
made  no  sound,  and  the  scattered  boulders  and 
the  steep,  uneven  slope  concealed  his  slowly 
creeping  body.  The  flock  had  just  lain  down 
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and  were  not  likely  to  move.  The  breeze  was 
blowing  down  the  slope.  The  lion  evidently 
was  trying  by  detour  to  crawl  up  beneath  and 
immediately  behind  one  of  the  proud,  big¬ 
horned  sentries. 

He  paused  in  his  creeping.  Immediately  in 
front  and  above  him  on  a  boulder  the  sentry 
stood  like  a  statue.  He  was  an  old,  wary  ram 
whose  experience  included  successful  and  un¬ 
successful  secret  lion  raids  upon  the  flock.  He 
was  alertly  vigilant  but  none  of  his  senses  had 
registered  a  suggestion  of  danger.  The  lion 
had  concealed  everything  from  the  ram’s  watch¬ 
ful  eyes  and  listening  ears.  He  was  now  within 
leaping  distance — close  enough,  it  seemed,  for 
the  ram  to  touch  or  taste  him.  But  the  ram’s 
other  sense — the  sense  of  smell — was  also  on 
guard. 

If  the  breeze  would  waver  only  for  a  fraction  of 
a  second,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  silent,  in¬ 
visible  scent  message  would  reach  the  ram’s 
sentinel  nose.  Suddenly  it  did.  The  ram’s 
nose  instantly  gave  his  brain  a  lion-scented  mes¬ 
sage — and  the  lion  failed. 

Each  animal  is  steadily  giving  off  scent.  This 
radiated  scent  odour  is  received  by  the  noses  of 
surrounding  animals  as  news.  It  gives  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  food,  friends,  and  foes.  Each 
animal  thus  knows  that  other  animals  are  about 
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him,  knows  who  they  are  and  where  they  are — 
approximately  the  distance  and  the  direction  he 
is  from  them. 

This  to  me  is  a  remarkable  and  most  useful  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  nose.  It  is  of  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  for  a  bear  or  any  animal  to  be  able  to 
determine  just  where  the  enemy  is,  otherwise 
he  would  be  all  fussed  up  with  no  safe  place  to 
run. 

Imagine,  for  instance,  a  day  without  wind,  a 
grizzly  standing  in  the  forest.  In  this  forest  are 
a  number  of  other  animals — say  a  man,  a  wolf, 
a  black  bear,  two  herds  of  deer,  and  the  carcass 
of  an  elk.  These  the  grizzly  cannot  see  and  he 
has  not  heard  them.  But  scent  from  each  in¬ 
dividual  informs  the  grizzly  where  it  is  and  the 
peculiar  scent  of  each  tells  him  the  species.  If 
the  grizzly,  like  an  Indian,  could  draw  an  ani¬ 
mated  map  in  the  sand,  he  would  sketch  each 
animal  in  the  scene  correctly  placed  both  as  to 
distance  and  direction. 

Scent  is  irrepressible.  It  steams  from  an 
animal  standing  in  concealment  and  reveals  him 
to  noses  within  range.  If  he  be  moving  it  is  a 
shadowless  scent  cloud.  An  animal  may  thus 
move  without  a  sound  and  also  keep  out  of  sight, 
yet  his  scent,  silent  as  a  shadow  and  invisible  as 
an  echo,  signals  his  position  like  a  carried  bell. 

Thus,  wireless  scent  and  the  receiving  nose 
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determine  and  direct  most  of  the  repose  and  the 
movements  of  wild  life.  The  eyes  and  the  ears 
take  second  place  much  of  the  time  in  the  con¬ 
stant  vigilance  and  scouting  of  the  animal. 

One  July  morning  in  the  mountains  I  glimpsed 
a  lion  stalking  a  deer  that  he  had  scented  afar. 
The  deer  had  two  fawns.  There  being  no  wind, 
the  scents  of  both  the  lion  and  the  deer  were 
radiated  in  all  directions.  The  deer  on  scenting 
the  lion  stood  alert  to  learn  if  the  lion  had  dis¬ 
covered  her.  His  freshening  scent  told  her  that 
he  was  approaching. 

On  the  final  stretch  the  lion  crawled  low 
through  a  willowy  swamp.  The  deer  used  de¬ 
ceiving  strategy.  Hurrying  toward  the  lion  for 
a  distance  she  stopped  and  trampled  about — 
threw  off  scent — then  hurried  back  to  her  fawns. 
As  the  lion  neared  the  place  where  she  had 
trampled  about  he  hesitated  and  raised  his  head 
to  look  around.  Her  ruse  delayed  him.  While 
he  was  trying  to  discover  her  at  this  place,  she 
and  the  fawns  ran  off  up  the  mountain  side.  He 
half  circled  the  place  before  he  appeared  to 
realize  that  she  was  not  there.  Then  he  slipped 
along  her  trail  nearly  to  the  point  where  she 
had  been  when  he  first  scented  her,  but  without 
finding  her. 

She  had  gone  above  the  swamp — her  usual 
safe  retreat,  with  the  fawns.  As  she  went  up 
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the  mountain  there  was  a  slight  ascending  cur¬ 
rent  which  carried  the  lion  scent  up  the  moun¬ 
tain  side  to  her,  but  did  not  allow  her  scent  to 
descend  to  him. 

The  lion  did  not  know  where  the  deer  now  was, 
as  her  scent  no  longer  directly  reached  him. 
But  her  trail  led  away  up  the  mountain  side. 
This  was  as  plain  to  his  nose  as  a  roadway  to 
our  eyes.  It  led  to  her  wherever  she  might  be. 
Along  this  deer-scented  trail  he  hurried  in  pur¬ 
suit. 

An  animal  makes  a  tracked  trail  as  he  travels, 
if  he  is  not  swimming  and  if  the  surface  beneath 
his  feet  is  sufficiently  soft.  But  his  scent  musk 
is  ever  sifting  beneath  him.  The  earth,  trees, 
rocks,  or  any  object  with  which  he  comes  in 
contact  absorbs  it.  From  these  the  scent  is 
slowly  radiated  and  a  slow,  fading  record  of  a 
passing  traveller  is  given  out. 

Commonly  a  lion  captures  his  prey  by  stealth. 
If  he  miss  in  leaping,  or  if  his  approach  is  dis¬ 
covered  and  the  prey  retreats,  rarely  does  he 
pursue.  But  in  this  instance,  the  deer  had  two 
fawns  and  perhaps  the  lion  felt  that  one  of  them 
might  be  secured  in  another  attempt. 

When  some  distance  from  the  swamp  the  deer 
again  used  strategy  to  confuse  and  delay  the 
lion.  She  ran  in  a  small  circle,  then  went  a  short 
distance  down  the  mountain  near  the  trail  by 
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which  she  had  come  but  parallel  to  it.  Here 
she  and  her  children  stood  waiting  in  silence.  A 
stronger  wave  of  scent  told  her  when  the  lion 
was  passing  on  her  old  trail  coming  up.  After 
he  was  safely  by  she  slipped  down  the  trail  and 
retreated  to  the  swamp.  For  a  time  the  lion 
stalked  about  the  freshly  scented  circle.  On 
discovering  that  the  deer  had  vanished  he  turned 
off,  perhaps  to  seek  something  that  had  not 
scented  him. 

Two  beavers  were  dragging  a  small  tree  down 
a  slope  when  it  jammed  between  a  stump  and  a 
boulder.  It  was  daylight  and  I  was  watching 
through  a  field  glass.  Closely  I  looked  to  see  if 
they  would  call  or  signal  for  help.  But  there 
was  no  voice,  no  wig-wag. 

However,  a  few  seconds  later  two  other  beav¬ 
ers,  that  were  at  work  out  of  their  sight  on  the 
dam,  paused,  raised  their  heads,  and  then  started 
along  the  dam  and  came  up  to  help  the  loggers. 
Had  these  loggers  called  for  help  with  a  wireless 
scent  message? 

The  castor  gland  of  the  beaver  is  a  complex 
structure.  It  probably  generates  and  gives  off 
a  variety  of  scents — a  language — a  means  of 
communication  between  all  beavers,  strangers 
as  well  as  home  folks. 

The  beaver  has  long  been  known  as  an  animal 
most  susceptible  to  the  scents  of  his  species. 
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Each  individual  scent  given  off  appears  to  be  a 
special  signal  or  announcement — a  particular  bit 
of  news.  To  all  beaver  noses  within  range  it 
is  a  message  and  all  other  beavers  in  the  colony 
will  know  who  and  where  the  sender  is. 

Among  the  given-off  scents,  understood  per¬ 
haps  by  their  own  kind  only,  are  those  that 
warn  of  danger,  that  ask  for  help,  that  suggest 
keep  away,  that  solicit  a  companion,  or  that 
plead  for  love.  And  still  others  give  out  per¬ 
sonal  uncensored  news  that  reveal  youth,  age, 
sex,  health,  or  sickness. 

Many  times  in  earlier  years  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  beavers  at  close  range  at  work  and 
at  play  during  daytime.  Often  I  have  seen  them 
start  in  a  definite  direction,  plainly  in  response 
to  a  scent  message.  Slowly,  quickly,  eagerly, 
and  in  alarm  was  their  response,  and  many  a  time 
their  attitude  and  actions  revealed  the  very  char¬ 
acter  of  the  message. 

One  day  a  number  of  beavers  from  a  far-off 
colony  came  upstream.  As  they  made  a  portage 
around  a  bouldery  rapids  they  were  seen  or 
scented  or  perhaps  both  by  a  local  beaver. 
With  scent  message  he  revealed  their  presence 
to  the  other  local  beavers.  This  news  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  hurrah  and  numbers  of  local  folks 
hurried  eagerly  to  the  visitors.  On  the  dam 
and  in  the  pond  all  proceeded  to  have  a  play. 
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One  afternoon  a  beaver  was  killed  by  a  tree 
that  he  had  just  felled.  The  news  of  this  ac¬ 
cident  was  probably  radiated  by  the  scent  of  the 
beaver  that  was  working  with  the  one  killed. 
I  was  standing  by  the  pond  and  had  heard  the 
tree  fall.  A  few  seconds  later,  so  it  seemed  to 
me,  a  number  of  beavers  were  on  their  way 
toward  the  scene  of  the  accident. 

A  lone  young  beaver  that  I  was  once  watching 
was  playing  listlessly.  Suddenly  he  eagerly  rose 
up  on  hind  feet  like  a  bear  cub,  sniffed,  then 
hurried  off  to  where  another  young  beaver  had 
come  out  of  the  water.  Evidently  he  recog¬ 
nized  the  difference  between  the  scent  of  an  old 
and  a  young  beaver,  for  the  other  youngster 
came  out  of  the  water  by  an  old  one  that  had 
been  there  for  some  time. 

Three  beavers  one  day  were  at  work  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  pond  and  I  was  trying  to 
watch  them.  They  were  up  a  steep  slope  per¬ 
haps  eighty  or  ninety  feet  above  the  water’s 
edge.  Each  was  gnawing  on  a  green  aspen  four 
or  five  inches  in  diameter. 

Out  of  sight  of  the  workers  a  short  distance  up¬ 
stream  was  a  single  beaver  either  loafing  or  doing 
sentinel  duty.  At  any  rate,  on  detecting  danger 
he  signalled  a  warning  with  scent.  In  alarm  he 
leaped  up  on  hind  legs,  stood  for  several  seconds, 
then  ran  for  the  pond. 
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At  the  same  instant  the  three  workers  made 
a  dash  for  the  pond.  Each  as  he  dived  hit  the 
water  a  resounding  whack  with  his  tail.  A  few 
minutes  later  two  wolves  appeared  at  the  place 
where  the  three  had  been  at  work. 

As  I  get  it,  this  is  a  plain  case  of  signalling 
danger  with  scent.  The  beaver  that  signalled 
had  wolf  scent  for  information  as  the  wolves 
were  out  of  sight  in  the  woods.  A  roaring  rapids 
would  have  prevented  any  sound  from  the  sen¬ 
tinel  reaching  the  workers,  even  though  he  had 
sounded.  The  workers  were  completely  out  of 
his  sight.  I  am  certain  that  any  one  who  has 
the  time  to  watch  beaver  movements  will  dis¬ 
cover  that  they  appear  to  be  almost  constantly 
signalling  and  generally  with  scent. 

In  the  beaver  the  castor  gland  appears  to  be 
the  main  source  of  scent.  Does  the  beaver  con¬ 
sciously  control  it,  or  do  the  scents  come  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  his  joy,  fear,  or  anger  change  and  ever 
reflect  the  mental  attitude  he  is  in?  I  do  not 
know.  But  a  number  of  the  scents  given  off  by 
beavers  do  each  give  to  other  beavers  a  message 
of  distinct  meaning. 

While  I  was  watching  a  wild-life  trail-crossing 
in  the  woods,  a  deer  came  along  and  saw  me 
without  scenting  me.  He  paused  and  stared, 
full  of  curiosity.  While  he  thus  stared  and 
stamped,  a  lion  that  probably  had  been  stalking 
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him  came  in  sight  and  drew  himself  up  for  a 
spring.  As  I  watched  the  lion  through  my 
glasses  in  the  few  seconds  that  he  waited  before 
leaping,  he  had  an  expression  of,  “Here  is  where 
I  eat.”  But  he  missed.  The  deer  detected 
him  just  in  time. 

Two  or  three  hours  later  a  lone  mountain 
sheep  came  along  and,  like  the  deer,  caught 
sight  of  me  without  scenting  me.  Slowly,  full 
of  curiosity,  he  continued  along  his  way  with 
head  to  one  side,  wondering  what  I  might  be. 
While  thus  preoccupied  he  walked  into  the 
deeply  lion-scented  spot.  As  he  leaped  to  es¬ 
cape,  his  actioh  and  expression  said,  “Here  is 
where  I  am  eaten.” 

The  scent  of  an  animal,  like  delicate  pollen, 
rides  merrily  away  with  the  wind  but  it  ad¬ 
vances  little  against  the  wind.  When  there  is 
a  dead  calm,  it  radiates  rapidly  to  long  dis¬ 
tances.  Once,  within  perhaps  ten  minutes,  I 
realized  that  something  had  stirred  up  a  skunk. 
I  was  at  a  point  more  than  two  miles  from  the 
stirring. 

Animals  understand  the  extraordinary  ad¬ 
vantage  of  travelling  with  faces  in  the  breeze. 
They  appear  clearly  to  comprehend  that  thus 
their  scent  will  not  reach  any  point  until  they 
reach  it ;  while  they  themselves  will  have  advance 
information  concerning  the  inhabitants  of  a 
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locality  before  they  enter  it.  They  will  know 
if  they  be  coming  to  food,  friend,  or  foe. 

However,  a  deer  that  has  been  travelling  into 
the  wind  will  about-face  if  he  stops  to  lie  down. 
The  wind  will  continue  to  bring  him  scout  news 
from  the  windward,  but  if  a  hunter  or  other 
enemy  be  following  him,  he  must  see  him  or  hear 
him. 

Young  animals  probably  are  taught  by  their 
parents  or  learn  from  their  associates  to  flee  from 
man  scent.  They  may  flee  a  thousand  times 
without  seeing  a  man.  Many  a  wild  animal  may 
live  its  normal  life  and  not  see  this  man  whose 
scent  has  so  often  caused  it  to  flee. 

The  first  sight  that  an  animal  has  of  man, 
if  it  has  not  scented  him,  is  likely  to  cause  it  to 
stand  still  in  astonishment  or  even  advance  for 
a  close-up  look. 

A  Utah  pioneer  told  me  his  experience  with 
a  deer.  The  deer,  it  seems,  ranged  near  his 
cabin  and  was  a  giant.  One  day  he  had  a 
good  look  at  it  without  himself  being  seen. 
Now  and  then  he  went  out  hoping  for  a  shot 
at  it. 

But  the  giant  was  wary,  and  occasionally  the 
hunter  came  upon  the  freshest  of  signs  which 
showed  that  the  deer  had  detected  his  approach 
and  escaped.  Three  or  four  years  went  by  and 
still  not  a  shot.  During  those  years,  judging 
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from  what  finally  followed,  the  giant  probably 
had  not  even  a  glimpse  of  him. 

One  day  the  man  peeped  out  of  the  woods  into 
a  sunny  opening  and  there,  near-by,  saw  the 
giant  in  the  sunshine.  Instead  of  shooting,  he 
stood  to  admire.  The  deer  saw  him.  Keeping 
wondering  eyes  upon  the  hunter  it  slowly  arose, 
curious  and  puzzled  over  this  dark,  two-legged 
thing. 

One  day,  in  stalking  a  grizzly,  I  leaned  against 
a  stump  to  change  kodak  films.  This  stump  re¬ 
tained  a  quantity  of  my  scent.  Two  or  three 
minutes  later  I  was  almost  ready  for  a  close-up 
snap  when  the  grizzly  detected  me — with  eyes, 
nose,  or  ears,  I  know  not — and  fled  down  the 
wind  toward  this  stump.  He  caught  my  linger¬ 
ing  scent  just  as  he  neared  the  stump,  and  stopped 
as  suddenly  as  though  he  had  collided  with  it. 

Scent  thus  serves  by  waiting — reveals  by 
lingering — as  well  as  by  speeding  through  the 
wireless  air. 

When  an  animal  travels  he  leaves  behind, 
whether  he  will  or  not,  an  invisible  trail.  But  to 
the  nose  this  odorous  trail  is  obvious,  and  hide 
where  he  will,  friend  or  foe  can  follow  him  to  his 
hiding-place. 

This  trail  of  scent  sometimes  endures  for  days 
and  retains  its  individuality  to  the  last.  That 
is,  to  the  last  it  reveals  the  species,  and  to  one 
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of  its  species  it  may  even  tell  to  the  trailer  the 
fellow  of  his  acquaintance  who  must  have  left  it. 

As  an  animal  travels,  a  half-dozen  other  ani¬ 
mals  follow  him  for  a  time  or  cross  and  involve 
his  scent  trail  with  theirs.  But  an  animal  with 
a  good  nose,  that  is  following  a  particular  one  of 
these  trails,  will  not  get  his  trail  scents  and  sig¬ 
nals  crossed,  but  will  continue  following  to  the 
end  the  particular  trail  he  started  to  follow. 
The  other  scent  trails  that  mingled  with  it  cause 
no  confusion. 

Many  species  of  animals  and  birds  have  pro¬ 
tective  or  concealing  coloration.  But  these 
colours  do  not  suppress  the  scent  of  animal  or 
bird  or  hamper  the  nose  seeking  them. 

Hunting  dogs  point  to  the  exact  spot  where 
invisible  birds — perhaps  invisible  to  both  dog 
and  hunter — are  clustered. 

Nose  skill  appears  the  most  fitting  factor  of 
the  present  generation  in  the  survival  of  the 
wolf.  His  amazingly  keen  nose  generally  re¬ 
veals  to  him  exactly  where  the  buried  trap  is 
concealed.  Or  the  faintest  man  scent  upon  a 
fragment  of  meat  whispers  to  his  brain,  “Skull 
and  Cross-bones — poison.” 

With  large  rewards  for  his  scalp,  with  heavy 
bounties,  the  wolf  has  survived.  In  Wyoming 
for  a  period  of  twelve  years  or  longer  the  wolves 
actually  multiplied  under  maximum  bounties. 
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Wolf  risk  was  made  still  more  risky  by  numerous 
wolfers  on  the  monthly  pay  roll,  together  with 
the  numerous  cowboys  and  settlers  all  of  whom 
were  eager  and  ready  for  a  shot  or  a  chase  when¬ 
ever  a  wolf  showed.  The  wolf  with  amazing 
keenness  avoided  contact  with  anything  and 
everything  that  carried  man  scent  or  the  scent  of 
steel.  He  safely  crossed  entanglements  of  buried 
steel  traps. 

Meat,  fresh  and  stale,  was  skillfully  poisoned, 
and  scattered  near  wolf  trails.  If  it  carried  the 
faintest  touch  of  man  scent  the  wolf  would  have 
none  of  it. 

Along  with  this  delicately  responsive  nose  the 
wolf  must  have  a  brain  of  sustained  alertness 
ever  to  detect  this  revealing  tang.  And  again 
and  again,  when  hungry,  to  walk  by  without 
touching  tempting  chunks  and  carcasses  of 
meat  some  of  which  he  was  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  they  were  poisoned  or  not,  is  high  self- 
control. 

Many  an  animal  gives  off  as  a  danger  signal 
an  odour  that  is  recognized  only  by  its  species. 
The  sight  or  the  scent  of  a  man  or  a  lion  will 
frighten  a  deer  and  instantly  the  tang  of  the  scent 
given  off  is  changed.  If  this  change  be  due  to 
fright,  if  it  be  done  automatically  and  uncon¬ 
sciously,  or  if  it  be  done  consciously,  we  do  not 
know.  But  the  result  of  such  scent  on  reaching 
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another  deer,  has  all  the  effect  of  the  words, 
“look  out,”  or  “danger.” 

The  wireless  and  universal  air  radiates  the 
scents  of  all  species  impartially  and  without  cen¬ 
sorship,  and  thus  speeds  everybody’s  business, 
exacts  alertness,  and  is  an  evolutionary,  advanc¬ 
ing  factor. 

Throughout  the  wilderness  scent  is  a  re¬ 
markable  means  of  communication  and  inter¬ 
communication  between  wild  animals. 

The  scent  glands  of  animals  are  variously 
placed.  The  musky  goat  has  a  number  of  these 
in  his  neck.  Many  species  have  scent  glands  in 
the  neck,  at  the  root  of  the  tail,  between  the  toes, 
and  at  other  spots.  I  know  not  if  in  the  same 
animal  each  of  these  glands  gives  off  a  scent  dif¬ 
fering  in  odour  and  meaning  from  the  other 
glands. 

That  most  obnoxious  maker  of  scent,  the 
skunk,  makes  different  use  of  it.  He  has  con¬ 
centrated  and  intensified  scent  into  an  efficient 
weapon  of  defense.  Incidentally,  it  is  a  warning 
and  a  threat. 

The  antelope  has  long-range,  high-power  eyes 
and  depends  chiefly  upon  his  eyes.  This  prob¬ 
ably  is  the  result  of  living  for  ages  upon  treeless 
plains  and  plateaus.  On  these  magnificent  and 
unobstructed  distances  the  eye  would  outrange 
the  nose. 
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During  the  night  I  suppose  the  nose  is  at  the 
peak  of  service.  The  light  has  failed  and  ani¬ 
mals  can  no  longer  maintain  an  outpost.  But 
through  the  black  of  night  the  nose  is  stead¬ 
fastly  vigilant.  Like  a  telescopic  eye,  it  knows 
the  happenings  in  the  distance  and  thus,  through 
the  darkness,  steadily  gives  the  brain  the  up-to- 
the-instant  reports  of  changes  around  the  out¬ 
posts. 

For  uncountable  ages  scent  has  been  the 
means  of  communication  between  flowers  and 
insects.  It  has  interlocked  plants  and  insects 
and  made  them  inter-dependent;  has  made 
them  cooperators.  Probably  there  is  no  stranger 
or  more  fascinating  story  in  evolution  than  that 
played  by  the  flowers  and  the  beetles,  moths, 
butterflies,  and  bees. 

The  brilliant  colours  of  flowers,  their  pleasing 
perfumes,  and  their  unwelcome  odours  are  the 
result  of  plant  and  insect  fighting,  the  battle  of 
life  largely  being  cooperating  instead  of  fight¬ 
ing. 

Often  I  have  stood  still  in  amazement,  think¬ 
ing  of  nose,  odour,  and  perfume;  of  the  infinite 
intricacies  by  which  perfume  and  nose  have 
played  their  parts  and  are  still  playing  them  all 
about  me. 

The  Wilderness  Arena,  and  the  greater  wilder¬ 
ness  of  cooperation  is  the  realm  of  scent  news  and 
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the  nose.  Every  successful  wild  animal  must 
have  a  nose  for  news.  Pursuer  and  pursued  ever 
use  the  nose.  Mutual  aiders  and  cooperators-’ 
team  workers — ever  use  the  sense  of  smell. 

A  wilderness  fellow  who  is  of  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  pursuers  and  pursued  must  have  good 
eyes  and  good  ears;  and  an  efficient  nose  is  a 
necessity,  r  Fortunate  the  wild  fellow  that  has 
an  extra  good  nose. 

A  stranger  from  the  lowlands  was  crossing  the 
mountains  with  a  burro  outfit  packed  with  sup¬ 
plies.  He  had  an  extra  burro,  and  as  I  was  camp¬ 
ing  near,  he  wandered  over  to  sell  it  to  me.  The 
burro  was  commended  as  one  easy  to  catch. 
But  this  ease  of  approach  and  ease  of  catch — 
this  lack  of  depravity  on  the  part  of  the  burro — 
caused  me  to  ask  the  stranger  to  explain  it.  He 
frankly  accounted  for  it,  “  Because  the  burro 
can’t  smell  a  thing.”  No  scent  made  any  im¬ 
pression  on  him. 

That  night  this  burro  was  through  feeding 
early  and  lay  down  alone.  Finally  he  rose,  but 
stood  while  the  other  burros  fed  away  from  him. 
While  he  thus  dreamed  a  mountain  lion  came  up 
unannounced,  and  he  and  the  burro  lay  down 
together. 


CHAPTER  III 


A  COYOTE  DEN  BY  THE  RIVER 

LOOKING  from  my  sleeping  bag  just  at  day- 
light,  I  saw  a  coyote  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  step  from  behind  a  clump 
of  willows.  He  showed  surprise  at  seeing  me  so 
close. 

Arriving  by  starlight  the  night  before,  I  had 
crawled  into  the  sleeping  bag  without  fire  or 
noise.  It  is  probable  that  this  coyote  had  been 
off  foraging  at  the  time.  On  his  return  to 
the  den  neither  sight  nor  scent  had  warned  him 
of  my  presence. 

But  from  his  present  actions  he  appeared  to 
feel  that  he  had  been  seen.  This  concerned 
him,  because  he  was  by  the  entrance  to  his  well- 
concealed  den,  in  which  perhaps  there  were 
puppies. 

He  disappeared  among  the  trees.  A  minute 
later  he  reappeared  a  short  distance  up  the  river 
and  moved  about,  plainly  trying  to  attract  my 
attention.  I  watched  him  but  did  not  let  him 
know  that  I  saw  him.  After  making  a  number 
of  moves  calculated  to  catch  my  eye,  he  crossed 
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to  my  side  of  the  river  and,  pretending  to  be 
terribly  crippled,  started  toward  me.  Only  a 
minute  before  he  had  moved  with  light-footed 
agility.  He  was  a  good  actor  and  pretended  not 
to  know  that  I  was  there. 

But  he  was  determined  to  make  me  notice 
him.  He  came  within  thirty  feet  but,  still 
acting,  looked  away  from  me  into  the  river. 
Evidently  his  keen  nose  must  have  told  him  that 
I  had  no  gun.  Coyotes  are  not  mind  readers, 
but  they  often  show  themselves  to  the  hunter 
who  is  without  a  gun.  He  stopped  and  gave  a 
yelp  and  howl. 

Of  course  I  had  to  look  at  him  after  that. 
Then  he  pretended  to  discover  me.  With  show 
of  alarm  he  made  stumbling  and  vigorous  efforts 
to  escape. 

He  was  badly  crippled.  His  back  and  two  legs 
were  barely  useful.  I  pursued  him  full  speed. 
This  was  what  he  wished — to  draw  me  away  from 
the  den — and  I  was  eager  to  follow  and  see  his 
tactics  and  learn  how  far  he  would  lead  me. 

If  there  were  puppies  in  the  den,  this  would 
explain  his  boldly  coming  close  to  me  and  his 
clever  manoeuvres  for  leading  me  afar. 

Crowding  him  closely,  I  caused  him  to  plunge 
into  the  river.  Desperately  he  struggled  through 
the  water  and  came  out  on  the  other  side,  acting 
the  part  of  a  wounded,  exhausted  animal.  Had 
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I  not  known  his  actual  condition,  and  under¬ 
stood  coyote  cunning,  I  naturally  should  have 
concluded  that  he  was  badly  hurt. 

He  allowed  me  almost  to  catch  him.  When  I 
attempted  to  seize  him  he  took  to  the  water  to 
save  himself.  He  went  crippling  across  the 
river  on  cobblestones.  In  climbing  the  steep 
bank  he  stood  and  breathed  as  if  about  to  col¬ 
lapse,  but  this  was  just  a  ruse  to  allow  me  to 
catch  up.  As  I  scrambled  up  the  bank  he 
walked  into  the  woods  and  entered  a  den.  If  he 
was  a  reasoning  animal,  as  his  actions  seemed  to 
show,  he  probably  thought  that  he  had  lured 
me  away  from  the  den  occupied  by  his  mate  and 
their  puppies,  and  that  I  would  linger  by  this 
other,  unoccupied  den,  instead. 

If  a  coyote  family  feel  that  their  den  is  dis¬ 
covered  they  move.  I  hurried  back  to  the  den 
by  the  river  and  moved  my  sleeping  bag.  After 
making  camp  upstream  I  came  back  close  to 
where  I  had  slept  and,  concealed  behind  bushes, 
watched  the  entrance  of  the  den. 

It  was  well  hidden  in  the  bottom  of  a  canon  at 
the  foot  of  a  cliff  immediately  behind  a  clump  of 
willows.  To  reach  it  one  had  either  to  cross  the 
river  or  climb  down  a  precipitous  cliff  wall.  The 
den  was  beneath  the  loose  rocks  that  had  fallen 
off  the  cliff,  and  the  entrance  was  three  feet  or 
more  above  the  level  of  the  river. 
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Near  noon  the  crippled  coyote,  completely 
recovered,  came  slipping  back  home.  He  deftly 
climbed  down  a  steep  place  in  the  cliff  that  stood 
above  the  den.  Every  few  steps  he  stopped, 
looked,  and  listened.  His  nose  was  ever  open 
for  man  scent.  But  the  air  current  was  down¬ 
stream  and  there  was  little  likelihood  of  his 
scenting  me. 

He  slipped  out  of  sight  behind  the  willows. 
Within  a  minute  another  coyote  came  out  from 
the  willows  into  full  sight,  hurried  part  way  up 
the  cliff,  and  stood  to  look  around.  A  look 
through  the  glasses  showed  her  to  be  the  mother 
of  young  puppies.  Her  attitude  betrayed  sus¬ 
picion — as  if  she  realized  that  a  man  might  be 
near.  When  she  moved  on  out  of  sight  I  hurried 
over  a  detour  downstream  and  then  up  the  slope, 
trying  to  follow  her. 

But  she  had  vanished,  probably  gone  off  for 
something  to  eat.  Hoping  to  see  her  return,  I 
strolled  back  and  forth  along  her  trail. 

Two  hours  later  she  crossed  an  opening  close 
to  me,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  attracting 
my  attention.  She  could  readily  have  slipped 
by  and  on  to  the  den  without  my  seeing  her. 
From  an  examination  of  her  tracks,  it  appeared 
that  she  had  scented  me  and  had  turned  aside 
from  her  course  to  come  in  sight  of  me. 

It  was  plain  that  she  wanted  to  lead  me  away. 
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As  soon  as  I  followed,  she  led  up  the  slope — 
away  from  the  den.  Arriving  on  the  edge  of  a 
thicket  she  smelled  about  this  way  and  that  with 
nose  close  to  the  earth,  as  if  trailing  something 
of  importance.  When  I  came  close,  she  feigned 
surprise  and  darted  into  the  thicket.  I  showed 
increased  speed  after  her  and  off  we  hurried 
along  a  timbered  slope.  Finally  she  entered  a 
den. 

On  the  way  back  to  my  camp  I  kept  well  away 
from  the  den  containing  the  puppies.  Mr. 
Coyote  who  had  played  cripple  was  on  scout 
duty.  I  travelled  slowly  and  quietly  and  kept 

out  of  openings  so  that  he  would  not  discover 
me. 

Suddenly  his  nose  caught  a  scent  that  told  him 
that  I  was  close.  He  had  not  heard  me,  and  as 
I  was  behind  a  ridge  covered  with  numbers  of 
trees  and  rocks,  he  had  not  seen  me.  But  a 
little  movement  of  air  and  his  nose  received  the 
information  that  I  was  to  the  west  of  him  and 
less  than  one  hundred  feet  away.  Scent  which 
all  animals  give  off,  its  radiation  and  the  news 
this  tells  to  receiving  noses,  is  the  marvel  of  out¬ 
door  life. 

He  did  not  show  himself  but  slipped  along 
after  me  and  tried  to  keep  out  of  sight.  Had  I 
not  been  watching  I  should  not  have  suspected 
his  following.  I  walked  on  more  rapidly  and  did 
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nothing  to  indicate  that  I  knew  he  was  follow¬ 
ing  me. 

When  I  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  stream 
he  stopped  where  he  could  watch  me.  I  sat 
down  on  my  sleeping  bag,  screened  by  brush, 
where  I  could  watch  him.  For  minutes  he  stood 
still  waiting  for  me  to  make  a  move.  Then  he 
changed  his  position  but  still  kept  guard.  We 
were  a  quarter  of  a  mile  upstream  from  his  den, 
and  he  evidently  wanted  to  satisfy  himself  as 
to  where  I  was  camping.  I  started  the  camp¬ 
fire  and  went  for  water. 

He  saw  me  approach  the  stream,  and  eyed  me 
as  I  stood  and  drank.  All  the  time  he  stayed 
within  ten  feet,  curiously  alert.  Near  sundown 
I  saw  him  move  on.  Evidently  he  was  satisfied 
that  he  knew  where  I  was  to  camp  that  night. 

Coyotes  are  tireless  and  uncannily  cunning 
for  the  care  and  the  safety  of  their  young,  as 
well  as  for  themselves.  They  are  constantly 
on  guard,  and  it  appears  that  they  are  prepared 
with  the  next  probable  move,  and  the  possible 
next  two  or  three  moves,  to  be  made;  and  if 
danger  arises  they  move  in  the  right  direction. 
Commonly  a  pair  of  coyotes  have  a  number  of 
dens.  One  of  these  is  used  regularly  for  a  time, 
then  a  change  is  made  to  another. 

The  second  afternoon  I  discovered  another  of 
these  extra,  camouflaged  dens.  A  short  dis- 
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tance  up  the  slope  from  their  used  den  I  came 
unexpectedly  upon  one  of  the  coyotes.  He  was 
surprised  and  ran  off  in  a  semicircle.  I  pursued 
for  several  minutes  and  he  came  back  close  to 
where  I  had  discovered  him,  and  entered  a  den 
the  opening  to  which  was  not  concealed. 

In  trying  to  keep  him  in  sight  I  had  climbed 
upon  a  rock-pile  just  in  time  to  see  him  enter  this 
den.  Then  as  I  stood  on  these  rocks,  I  chanced 
to  see  him  slyly  emerge  from  another  exit, 
placed  about  twenty  feet  from  the  one  through 
which  he  had  gone  in  and  concealed  from  it  by 
a  clump  of  trees. 

He  stood  for  a  few  seconds  looking  and  listen¬ 
ing,  but  without  detecting  me.  Then  with  a 
long  leap  he  slunk  away  to  the  top  of  the  cliff, 
whence  he  descended  to  the  den  in  use.  By 
mere  chance  I  had  discovered  this  clever  trick. 
Ordinarily,  neither  dog  nor  man  would  make 
the  discovery  of  the  real  den  after  seeing  the 
deceptive  outlying  one.  A  dog  that  had  trailed 
a  coyote  to  the  entrance  of  this  or  a  similar  den 
would  hardly  understand  the  significance  of  the 
other,  even  though  he  discovered  it. 

I  hoped  that  the  pair  were  not  alarmed  and 
would  not  move  their  puppies.  If  they  should 
move,  it  would  probably  deprive  me  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  watching  them  further. 

All  the  next  morning  I  watched  the  den  en- 
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trance  with  my  glasses,  keeping  well  away  from 
the  entrance  itself,  hoping  they  would  feel  that 
I  did  not  suspect  the  place  of  their  used  den.  I 
had  discovered  it  by  mere  luck  but  had  not  gone 
close  to  it. 

As  neither  coyote  appeared  during  my  watch 
of  three  hours  I  left  the  watching  place  for  a  time 
and  went  off  exploring.  Two  miles  upstream  I 
came  upon  the  track  of  Mr.  Coyote  on  one  side 
of  a  swamp.  I  walked  around  and  explored  the 
opposite  edge.  I  found  a  den  with  his  track  in 
the  entrance. 

On  the  way  back  to  camp  I  had  a  glimpse  of 
a  coyote  watching  me.  Just  a  glimpse  through 
the  trees  and  it  was  gone.  It  had  the  appearance 
of  being  Mrs.  Coyote.  Evidently  these  coy¬ 
otes  were  vigilant  in  their  observation  of  me;  per¬ 
haps  partly  through  curiosity,  but  more  through 
concern  for  their  near-by  puppies. 

After  a  stop  at  my  camp  I  went  to  the  watch¬ 
ing  place  by  a  triangular  course.  There  were 
coyote  tracks  in  the  sand  around  where  I  had 
been  hiding  to  watch.  After  a  long  wait  Mrs. 
Coyote  came  down  the  cliff  as  quietly  as  a 
shadow.  She  entered  the  den  and  after  the 
lapse  of  half  an  hour  had  not  come  out.  The 
puppies  were  still  there. 

It  proved  unfortunate  for  the  coyotes  that 
they  had  not  moved. 
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During  the  night  a  rain  began  falling.  It 
seemed  probable  that  I  might  have  another  day 
hunting  coyotes  with  my  eyes,  for  unless  I  had 
seriously  alarmed  them,  with  a  rain  falling  they 
probably  would  not  leave  the  old  den  that  night. 

It  was  raining  steadily,  and  there  was  a 
splendid  bombardment  of  thunder  when  I  set 
off  the  following  morning  to  watch  the  entrance 
to  the  den.  After  a  few  minutes  in  position  I 
suddenly  saw  both  coyotes  standing  in  front  of  it. 
He  was  licking  her  shoulder.  They  appeared 
dry,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  they  had  just 
come  out  or  just  arrived.  Presently  they  en¬ 
tered  the  den. 

As  soon  as  they  disappeared  I  went  in  search 
of  a  hiding-place  near  the  top  of  the  cliff  above 
them.  In  crossing  the  stream,  a  short  distance 
below,  I  noticed  that  the  water  was -rising  and 
was  roily.  Halfway  up  the  cliff  I  came  to  a 
ledge  from  which  I  could  look  down  on  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  den,  and  stopped  to  watch  from 
this  place. 

The  rising  stream  soon  began  to  roar.  A 
heavy  rain  had  fallen  on  the  slopes  tributary  to 
an  east  fork  and  this  water  was  now  sweeping 
down.  The  river  already  was  many  times  its 
normal  volume.  With  increased  roaring,  a  wide 
moving  cataract  of  a  flood  from  above  came 
spreading  among  the  trees.  Leaves,  trash,  and 
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a  scattering  of  logs  came  down  in  the  boiling 
torrent.  A  first  rush  of  water  filled  the  coyote 
den  and  a  second  rush  covered  and  remained 
above  it. 

The  bedraggled  old  coyotes  came  out  from  their 
flooded  home  each  with  a  puppy  in  his  mouth. 
In  a  few  seconds  all  the  puppies  had  been  carried 
out  and  placed  near  by  upon  a  ledge  a  foot  or 
two  above  the  water  level. 

Six  shivering  puppies  were  curiously  nosed 
about  by  the  old  coyotes.  Each  of  the  old 
ones  took  a  puppy  by  the  skin  of  the  back 
of  the  neck  and  stepped  into  the  stream,  swim¬ 
ming  for  the  opposite  shore.  The  stream  at  this 
instant  was  about  one  hundred  feet  wide. 

The  current  midstream  was  swift,  and  both 
coyotes  were  carried  downstream  at  least  one 
hundred  feet.  On  reaching  the  bank  they 
hurried  upstream  to  a  point  opposite  the  den 
and  dropped  the  puppies  and  at  once  reentered 
the  water,  making  toward  the  other  puppies 
on  the  ledge.  But  the  two  puppies  left  behind 
stumbled  about  and  mostly  toward  the  water. 
Mother  Coyote  turned  and  swam  back  to  them. 

The  father  went  on  to  rescue  the  others. 
Seizing  one,  he  swam  across,  dropped  it  by  the 
mother,  and  hurriedly  reentered  the  swift  water. 
The  fourth  he  brought  across  nicely.  After 
picking  it  up  he  walked  a  short  distance  up- 
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stream  before  taking  to  the  water.  He  used  the 
same  plan  with  the  fifth  one.  He  was  tiring, 
however.  The  current,  too,  was  stronger.  But 
he  landed  the  puppy  and  went  upstream  again 
before  taking  to  the  water. 

With  the  advantage  of  the  downstream  cur¬ 
rent,  he  crossed  without  great  effort.  But  he 
was  a  tired  coyote.  Why  did  not  she  take  his 
place?  Evidently  she  was  needed  to  care  for 
the  little  puppies.  They  perhaps  were  not  more 
than  a  week  old. 

A  log  jam  had  formed  in  the  stream  among  the 
boulders  and  trees  a  little  below'  me.  This 
dammed  the  stream,  and  although  a  volume 
poured  over,  there  was  a  deepening  and  a  back¬ 
ing  up  of  water. 

The  sixth  puppy,  all  alone,  had  become  rest¬ 
less.  Whether  he  fell  off  into  the  water  or  was 
swept  off  I  know  not.  The  old  coyote  dived 
two  or  three  times  and  splashed  about  before 
he  secured  a  hold  on  it. 

Tired,  he  climbed  out  on  a  ledge  to  rest. 
He  was  breathing  heavily.  This  time  he  started 
directly  across  instead  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  current  by  going  upstream  as  he  had  done 
with  the  two  preceding  trips  across. 

He  had  gone  but  a  little  way  when  the  log 
jam  below  broke  and  a  section  of  it  went  out. 
The  pouring  water  greatly  increased  the  current. 
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The  swimming  coyote  felt  this.  He  was  not 
going  strong,  and  the  trash  and  the  powerful 
current  worried  him. 

Mother  Coyote,  after  moving  the  other  coy¬ 
otes  back,  came  and  stood  at  the  edge  of  the 
stream  to  watch  her  mate.  He  was  not  making 
headway  toward  the  shore  and  the  current  was 
carrying  him  rapidly  downstream.  Mother  Coy¬ 
ote  ceased  looking  over  her  shoulder  at  the 
puppies  and  kept  her  eyes  upon  him. 

A  mass  of  bushes  and  trash  came  rushing  down 
and  enveloped  him.  He  lost  his  hold  on  the 
puppy.  But  again  he  seized  it  and  swam  des¬ 
perately  for  the  shore.  He  was  weak  and  his 
efforts  mostly  wild.  The  current  was  carrying 
him  toward  the  break  in  the  log  jam. 

A  rolling,  rushing  log  pushed  him  aside  but 
he  caught  this  with  his  fore  feet  and  after  two 
attempts  climbed  upon  it.  This  log  might 
strike  the  jam  or  the  bank  and  afford  him  a 
means  of  escape.  But  suddenly  it  rolled  over. 

Another  section  of  the  log  jam  broke  out  and 
the  river-wide  water  rushed  forward,  rushing 
the  log  with  it.  The  coyote  came  up,  struggling, 
with  the  puppy  still  grasped  by  the  skin  of  the 
neck. 

In  a  few  seconds  he  would  either  be  swept 
through  the  wreck  of  the  log  jam  or,  possibly, 
would  reach  the  bank.  His  fore  feet  caught  a 
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pole  that  was  entangled.  But  the  current  was 
too  strong.  With  his  teeth  he  could  have  clung 
on  and  saved  himself.  But  he  held  on  to  the 
puppy. 

Just  as  I  was  roused  and  started  to  the  rescue, 
Mother  Coyote  came  full  speed  down  the  bank 
toward  him.  Before  she  could  reach  him  his 
feet  slipped  off  the  pole.  Still  clinging  to  the 
puppy,  he  was  swept  through  the  broken  jam 
and  disappeared  in  the  roaring  rush  of  water. 

As  I  climbed  off  the  cliff  I  saw  Mother  Coyote 
collecting  the  five  scattered  puppies. 
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HE  third  year  in  succession  I  saw  a  torn¬ 


eared  grizzly  in  the  Twin  Peak  raspberry 


patch.  It  was  August  and  he  was  after 
the  first  fruit  of  the  season.  As  this  was  the 
only  raspberry  patch  within  miles,  the  grizzly 
must  have  known  the  surrounding  country. 
Indeed  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  it. 
He  was  a  resident,  an  old  settler. 

For  fifteen  years  or  longer  he  had  continu¬ 
ously  lived  in  this  locality.  The  several  thou¬ 
sand  acres  of  surrounding  mountain  region  gave 
him  his  living;  this  was  his  ranch.  He  saw  to 
it  that  all  other  grizzlies  kept  off. 

The  raspberry  patch  was  one  of  several  re¬ 
sources  of  his  territory.  Near  a  beaver  pond 
were  acres  of  early  mushrooms.  No  wild  fellow 
had  mushrooms  earlier  than  the  grizzly,  unless 
it  was  the  squirrels  that  lived  in  the  edge  of  this 
garden.  He  knew  the  opening  of  the  fishing 
season — spawning  time — and  where  the  most 
trout  could  be  seized;  he  knew  where  the  blue¬ 
berries  grew  and  when  they  were  ripe;  he  knew 
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the  best  places  to  dig  for  mice  and  woodchucks; 
and  he  knew  where  and  when  in  the  spring  he 
would  find  the  earliest  stalks  of  mertensia — 
stalks  juicy  and  tender  as  asparagus. 

The  grizzly  is  a  follower  of  trails.  From  his 
regular  resting  or  sleeping  place  this  torn-eared 
bear  went  to  the  berry  patch,  the  beaver  pond, 
or  the  fishing  places  over  a  dim  trail.  He  re¬ 
turned  over  this  or  some  other  trail. 

Twice,  when  pursued  by  hunters’  bear  dogs, 
he  retreated  over  exactly  the  same  trail,  and 
climbed  into  a  rocky  canon  far  above  the  timber- 
line  where  he  outwitted  the  dogs  and  escaped. 

Often  this  grizzly  spent  a  day  in  the  heart  of 
a  swamp  that  covered  several  acres  and  was 
thickly  overgrown  with  willows  and  plants. 
Nothing  could  approach  close  to  him  here  with¬ 
out  being  heard.  He  had  two  or  more  dim 
trails  leading  into  it  over  which,  if  alarmed,  he 
retreated  at  good  speed  and  with  little  noise. 

One  day  I  saw  him  meet  a  number  of  deer  on 
one  of  his  trails.  As  he  sauntered  along  they 
turned  out  to  watch  him  pass.  They  moved 
their  heads  to  look  after  him,  but  so  far  as  I 
could  see  he  did  not  even  look  at  them. 

There  were  two  trails  across  the  grizzly’s  land 
that  might  be  called  wild-life  thoroughfares. 
They  were  used  by  the  grizzly  and  by  all  ani¬ 
mals  within  the  bounds  of  his  domain  and  also 
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by  wild  animal  travellers  from  other  places  in 
the  mountains.  Coyotes  used  them  frequently, 
and  once  I  saw  a  strange  grizzly  traveller  hurry¬ 
ing  along  one  of  them. 

The  grizzly  knows  home  territory.  He  has  a 
number  of  safe  lookout  places  where  he  lies 
during  the  day.  And  he  knows  which  of  these 
during  fly-time  has  the  fewest  flies  and  mos¬ 
quitoes. 

The  torn-eared  grizzly  commonly  lay  down  on 
an  outreaching  point  or  mountain  rim,  a  place  in 
which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  surprise  him. 
There  were  few  trees  and  he  could  see,  scent,  or 
hear  the  approach  of  friend  or  foe  while  it  was 
still  far  off. 

His  home  territory,  his  ranch,  was  desirable. 
There  were  other  unoccupied  areas  near-by 
equally  desirable.  But  he  was  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  locality,  and  like  many  folks, 
wild  and  tame,  was  satisfied.  He  may  have 
considered  it  a  disadvantage  to  move  to  a  new 
home  even  though  the  locality  was  better. 

His  land  must  have  covered  one  hundred  and 
fifty  square  miles,  the  extreme  length  nearly 
twenty  miles.  Within  this  roomy  region  lived 
several  other  species,  a  few  of  numerous  popu¬ 
lation. 

There  were  six  separate  Bighorn  flocks,  each 
occupying  a  different  segment  of  the  domain, 
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the  largest  of  which  lived  on  the  side  of  Mount 
Meeker.  Still  other  flocks  of  sheep  crossed  the 
grizzly’s  homestead  or  visited  it  occasionally; 
but  these  six  lived  in  it  the  year  round. 

There  was  no  conflict  between  the  sheep  and 
the  bear.  They  were  of  different  species.  The 
sheep  did  not  eat  his  berries  or  fish;  their  foods 
were  of  kinds  which  he  did  not  use. 

I  never  knew  of  the  grizzly  attacking  a  sheep, 
though  a  few  times  I  saw  him  close  to  them.  He 
showed  no  inclination  to  attack,  and  the  fact 
that  the  sheep  grazed  and  lay  down  close  to 
where  he  was  digging  indicated  that  he  never 
hunted  them. 

It  was  no  disadvantage  to  the  grizzly  for  the 
sheep  to  live  within  the  bounds  of  his  domain. 
Occasionally  it  was  a  distinct  advantage.  A 
big  autumn  snow-slide,  that  ran  for  more  than 
a  mile,  caught  and  killed  three  of  the  sheep. 
Some  weeks  later  I  visited  this  melting  mass  of 
snow  and  found  the  grizzly  there — feasting  off 
half-frozen  mutton.  On  another  occasion  a  fall 
of  rock  slaughtered  a  sheep  and  provided  him 
with  fresh  meat. 

The  Mount  Meeker  flock  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  advantages  of  its  land  and  without  effort 
made  a  living  in  it.  It  was  the  year-round  pasture 
and  the  home  of  the  sheep.  They  knew  where 
the  first  green  grass  appeared  in  it.  They  also 
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knew  where,  far  down  the  slope,  the  earliest 
fresh  stuff  of  the  season  appeared.  In  winter, 
they  knew  where  the  dry  grass  patches  would  be 
most  quickly  cleared  by  the  wind  after  each 
snowfall,  and  of  cliffs  which  gave  them  shelter 
from  storms. 

The  Bighorn  is  famous  for  spectacular  leaps 
during  retreat.  He  will  jump  from  a  nearly 
vertical  rock  or  cliff  and  with  deft  foot-work 
make  safe  descent.  Often  he  escapes  over  a 
precipice  so  dangerous  that  no  pursuer  dare 
follow. 

The  sheep  were  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  wildest  trails  in  their  territory.  Over  these 
they  ran  full  speed  when  pursued  by  a  hunter 
or  dogs.  Generally  they  escaped.  They  had 
been  over  the  steeper  and  more  dangerous  places 
so  often  that  they  could  dash  over  them  in  per¬ 
fect  safety.  But  a  flock  which  outwits  and 
escapes  from  a  whole  pack  of  dogs  in  its  own 
territory  cannot,  as  a  rule,  escape  one  dog  if 
chased  in  a  region  wholly  new  to  it. 

One  day  in  another  part  of  the  mountains 
hunters  and  dogs  drove  a  large  flock  of  Bighorn 
beyond  their  home  into  a  region  which  was  new  to 
them.  In  retreating  through  it  the  sheep  fared 
badly.  Two  of  them  fell  in  going  down  a  cliff, 
and  in  climbing  a  steep  slope  another  dislodged 
stones  that  injured  three  of  the  sheep  below. 
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If  an  animal  escapes  his  enemies  he  must  have 
one  or  more  places  of  safety — places  of  refuge — 
and  know  the  trails  to  these.  By  having  a 
home  territory  and  by  being  well  acquainted  with 
it,  the  wild-life  inhabitants  are  able  to  make  a 
living  and  also  to  escape  from  their  enemies. 

A  black  bear  lived  permanently  in  one  corner 
of  the  torn-eared  grizzly’s  homestead.  Through 
the  years  I  frequently  had  glimpses  of  him.  The 
grizzly  did  not  seriously  object  to  his  presence  so 
*  long  as  he  kept  out  of  sight.  He  was  not  so  vigi¬ 
lant  or  so  serious-minded  as  the  grizzly,  but  he 
made  a  good  living  and  enjoyed  himself.  Most  of 
his  success  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  lived  the 
year  round  in  one  locality  and  used  it  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Day  by  day,  one  summer  when  I  guided  up 
Longs  Peak,  I  saw  the  same  old  ground-hog  by 
a  cliff  near  the  trail.  A  short  stretch  beyond  a 
gray  squirrel  was  always  at  home  in  a  big 
spruce.  Often  he  sat  on  a  low,  large  limb 
above  the  trail.  In  a  grassy  opening  at  the  foot 
of  a  rock  slide  I  saw  the  same  cony  again  and 
again,  usually  on  a  big  rock  in  the  same  spot  as 
the  day  before.  In  the  rocks  near  by  I  oc¬ 
casionally  had  a  glimpse  of  a  weasel — the 
deadly  enemy  of  the  cony. 

The  markings  and  the  mannerisms  of  these 
animals  made  it  easy  to  identify  them.  Mid- 
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winter  I  found  them  all,  with  the  exception  of 
the  ground-hog  that  was  hibernating  in  a  deep 
den;  and  the  following  summer  each  was  living 
where  I  had  known  it  the  summer  before. 

Within  my  yard — which  is  also  within  the 
homestead  of  the  grizzly — lives  a  rabbit.  His 
home  territory  is  not  large,  but  he  stays  in  it 
and  makes  good  use  of  it.  He  has  three  holes 
into  which  he  can  escape  when  raided  by  coyotes, 
and  if  disturbed  commonly  retreats  to  the  one 
closest. 

Seeing  these  smaller  animals  regularly  at  the 
same  places  held  true  also  of  larger  animals  that 
used  a  wider  territory. 

If  I  wanted  to  see  the  sheep  during  a  north¬ 
west  wind  storm  I  knew  a  cliff  behind  which 
they  sheltered  during  northwesters.  Often  of 
mornings  about  the  same  hour  I  saw  the  grizzly 
coming  along  the  trail  from  the  raspberry  patch. 

An  this  reminded  me  that  when  I  walked 
out  of  the  mountains  I  was  almost  certain  to 
see  old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rowley  somewhere  around 
their  cabin  by  the  river;  Mr.  Buchanan  driving 
cattle  or  hauling  wood;  the  Taylors  at  home  in 
their  red  sandstone  house  at  the  foot  of  Bald 
Mountain.  And  the  hum  of  a  saw-mill  satisfied 
me  that  “old  Mr.  Pennoyer”  was  in  the  same 
old  home  territory  with  his  same  old  habits. 

For  several  years  a  mountain  lion  occupied  a 
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den  and  used  territory  within  the  domain  of  the 
grizzly.  Rarely  did  I  see  the  lion,  but  in  sand 
drifts  near  his  den  I  regularly  saw  his  tracks, 
and  in  snow  I  learned  something  of  his  long 
travels  and  his  food-hunting  ways.  One  night 
he  killed  a  mule  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  my 
cabin.  He  ate  but  little  of  the  kill  and  did  not 
return  to  it.  Occasionally  the  grizzly,  knowing 
the  lion’s  habits,  trailed  him,  evidently  to  have 
a  meal  of  meat  of  his  excessive  kills. 

Slide  rock  surrounded  the  entrance  to  the 
den  of  the  lion  and  I  could  not  discover  if  he  took 
any  regular  way  either  in  leaving  the  den  or  in  re¬ 
turning  to  it.  But  he  had  three  much-used  trails 
that  converged  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  it. 

One  led  eastward  across  a  narrow  plateau  and 
descended  into  a  forested  canon.  Another  fol¬ 
lowed  along  a  ridge  to  the  northwest  and  de¬ 
scended  into  treeless  territory.  The  third  ex¬ 
tended  westward  and  ascended  above  the  limits 
of  tree  growth.  Here  and  there  along  these 
trails  I  sometimes  found  where  he  had  stalked  and 
failed,  or  where  he  had  made  a  kill. 

I  learned  less  of  the  lion’s  ways  than  of  the 
other  large  animals  that  had  homesteads  within 
the  territory  of  the  torn-eared  grizzly,  but  I 
learned  that,  in  common  with  all  other  species, 
he  has  a  permanent  home  and  that  he  regularly 
makes  his  living  in  the  territory  surrounding  it. 
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The  animal  we  see  to-day  on  the  trail  may 
have  travelled  this  trail  before,  and  we  may  see 
him  near  the  same  place  or  in  the  locality  next 
year  and  the  next.  And  perhaps  with  him  we 
may  see  others  of  his  species  who  will  play  in  the 
scene  long  after  he  vanishes  on  the  long  trail. 

Through  seven  years  I  occasionally  saw  two 
old  beavers  that  lived  on  a  brook  near  my 
cabin.  Each  spring  I  wondered  if  they  would 
still  be  at  home.  It  is  possible  that  one  of  them 
was  born  in  this  colony  house  a  dozen  or  more 
years  before.  And  it  is  probable  that  both  of 
them  spent  their  remaining  years  there  where 
they  had  enjoyed  life  all  the  time  I  knew 
;  them. 

For  five  years  I  frequently  saw  a  squirrel 
neighbour  of  the  beavers.  He  had  a  home  in  a 
pine  tree  that  stood  by  their  pond.  With  sput¬ 
tering  and  bristling  whiskers  he  promptly  ejected 
each  invading  squirrel  that  came  into  his  woods 
— his  homestead. 

On  the  way  to  and  from  the  pond  I  frequently 
saw  a  woodchuck,  the  same  one  during  a  number 
of  summers.  Hundreds  of  times  he  sunned  him¬ 
self  on  the  same  old  rock,  or  went  out  to  feed  in 
the  grassy  space  below  it. 

Near  the  rock  on  which  he  loafed  I  frequently 
saw  one  or  two  skunks  and  occasionally  a  family 
of  them.  I  often  stood  near  without  their 
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making  any  demonstration;  in  fact,  they  did 
not  seem  to  pay  any  attention  to  me  after  I  had 
arrived. 

Many  species  of  wild  life  have  permanent 
homes — dwelling  places — on  their  homesteads. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  beaver  to  be  born  in 
the  house  built  by  his  grandfather.  The  col- 
ony  may  have  two  or  three  houses  and  as  many 
bank  dens.  Most  squirrels  have  two  or  more 
wooden  walled  homes  within  hollow  trees.  Coy¬ 
otes  and  wolves  may  have  two  or  more  sub¬ 
stantial  dens.  A  pair  of  near-by  coyotes  had 
three  widely  separated  dens  in  their  homestead. 
Each  of  these  homes  is  constructed  with  con¬ 
siderable  labour  and  used  only  occasionally. 
But  they  are  convenient,  often  a  life-saver  in  an 
emergency,  and  enable  their  owners  more  readily 
to  deceive  the  enemy. 

And  then,  too,  for  sanitary  reasons,  wolves, 
squirrels,  beavers,  and  chipmunks  have  more 
than  one  home.  By  abandoning  for  a  time  a 
house  or  den  the  processes  of  nature  disinfect 
it — eliminate  the  germs.  But  the  home  or  homes 
ever  are  on  the  land  used,  possessed,  and  held 
by  the  home-makers. 

Wild  animals  are  not,  therefore,  wandering 
gypsies,  but  home-loving,  contented  folk,  that 
spend  their  days  and  years  in  a  little  corner  of 
the  world — a  corner  which  is  their  own  through 
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possession,  and  which  they  defend  if  necessary 
with  their  lives.  They  have  a  permanent  address 
and  are  at  home  except  when  away  briefly  on 
vacation. 

Climatic  and  food  conditions  compel  members 
of  a  few  species  to  have  a  summer  and  a  winter 
homestead;  that  is,  two  widely  separated  terri¬ 
tories.  But  even  these  are  permanent,  the  same 
lands  used  year  after  year.  The  caribou  mi¬ 
grate  long  distances  north  and  south.  A  few 
herds  of  elk  and  deer  migrate  up  and  down  moun¬ 
tains.  But  these  and  other  species  of  similar 
habits  are  not  wanderers,  and  one  ever  knows 
where  to  find  them  winter  or  summer. 

The  strangely  romantic  fact  that  wild-life 
individuals,  pairs,  and  flocks,  are  permanent  resi¬ 
dents  in  a  locality — have  homes,  is  well  known  to 
many  people.  But  when  I  built  a  cabin  home 
in  the  wilderness  I  knew  nothing  of  this  and 
had  all  the  thrills  and  joys  of  discovering  it  and 
verifying  it. 

The  animals  around  my  cabin  were  not  pio¬ 
neering,  as  I  was.  They  were  not  first  settlers. 
They  were  living  in  the  land  where  numerous 
generations  of  their  ancestors  had  lived  and 
died.  Also,  they  were  in  crowded  population, 
while  I  was  miles  from  the  nearest  neighbours. 

The  size  of  the  land  holdings  of  each  animal 
varies  with  the  species;  it  is  largely  determined 
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by  the  needs,  the  number  of  population  of  the 
species  in  the  region,  and  sometimes  by  the 
peculiarities  of  the  animal.  A  bear,  wolf,  ante¬ 
lope,  or  deer  may  use  a  territory  several  miles 
across,  while  a  chipmunk  would  be  content  with 
a  grass  plot  which  he  could  cross  with  a  dozen 
lively  jumps. 

It  appears  a  recognized  custom  that  a  con¬ 
gestion  of  food  in  any  region  at  once  makes  this 
food  public.  All  animals  have  the  right  to  try 
for  it.  If  a  landslide  kill  a  number  of  deer,  if  a 
flood  drown  a  number  of  animals,  or  if  the  season 
produce  at  one  place  quantities  of  mushrooms, 
such  food  finds  are  not  the  private  property  of 
the  animal  in  whose  homestead  they  lie,  but  are 
free  for  all  comers. 

Now  and  then  an  aggressive,  capable  animal 
indulges  in  territorial  expansion;  it  seizes  and 
holds  lands  which  it  does  not  need,  and  which 
are  needed  by  those  from  whom  seized. 

How  does  each  animal  determine,  mark,  and 
maintain  the  boundary  line  of  its  homestead? 
The  limits  of  each  animal’s  home  territory,  say 
that  of  one  rabbit,  is  at  the  same  time  the 
boundary  line  of  one  or  more  rabbit  neighbours 
who  own  the  surrounding  lands. 

There  are  some  natural  boundary  lines;  rivers, 
water  sheds,  hills,  lakes,  cliffs,  and  canons.  I 
traced  the  boundary  of  the  Bighorn  pasture  on 
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Mount  Meeker  and  determined  the  extent  of  the 
torn-eared  grizzly’s  possessions.  His  lands  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  a  prominent  natural  boundary 
line.  His  homestead  was  at  a  stream  source, 
roughly,  a  big  basin  of  territory  with  the  high 
ridges  of  mountains  encircling  it.  A  chipmunk 
in  my  front  yard  had  a  little  grass  plot  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  cliff,  a  brook,  the  edge  of  a  woods, 
a  log,  a  gully,  and  the  remaining  stretch  of 
boundary  formed  by  a  single  boulder,  a  lone  tree, 
a  trail,  and  the  dividing  line  between  wet  and 
dry  vegetation. 

Often  there  are  disputes  over  territory.  As 
happens  with  international  boundary  lines,  ani¬ 
mal  homesteads  may  have  their  limits  changed 
by  force. 

Natural  causes  may  shift  lines  and  cause 
confusion  and  readjustments  among  the  ani¬ 
mals.  For  instance,  all  conditions  being  favour¬ 
able  for  a  year  or  two,  the  chipmunk  population 
multiplies.  The  region  becomes  congested. 
Then  the  older  chipmunks  simply  must  draw  in 
their  lines,  reduce  their  land  holdings,  for  the 
increased  population  will  seize  a  place  to  live  on. 

A  mighty  mountain  lion  may  seize  a  section 
of  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  lion  across  his 
homestead  line.  War  is  declared,  and  the  older, 
weaker  lion  to  the  south  is  defeated;  he  is 
crowded  into  smaller  hunting  grounds. 
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Calamity  may  drive  numerous  animals  and 
species  from  their  long-used  homesteads.  Pesti¬ 
lence,  too,  sends  emigrants  forth  in  search  of 
new  homes. 

A  few  animals  are  born  adventurers;  they  like 
to  wander,  to  explore  new  scenes.  Possibly 
they  often  find  a  new  homestead,  and,  like 
Boone  and  other  restless  people,  frequently 
change  their  location. 

The  permanent  residents  occasionally  travel 
or  go  visiting.  They  ramble  in  scenes  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  their  own  territory.  I 
have  seen  a  bear  more  than  a  day’s  journey  from 
his  land;  a  squirrel  more  than  a  mile  from  home. 
Beavers  each  summer  may  wander  along  a 
stream  far  distant  from  their  colony.  A  number 
of  animals,  bears  and  beavers,  for  instance,  re¬ 
turn  to  a  place  formerly  visited.  An  animal 
may  go  on  a  little  farther  with  each  return  trip, 
or  go  to  a  new  scene.  He  may  go  just  to  kill 
time  or  to  satisfy  curiosity,  or  to  explore  for  a 
new  home  in  case  calamity  compels  him  to  move. 

But  commonly  these  journeys  are  not  pro¬ 
longed.  The  travellers  are  away  only  for  a  short 
time.  In  most  cases  they  are  glad  to  be  back; 
strangers  in  a  strange  land  are  often  roughly 
treated,  even  by  wild  folks.  These  home-loving 
folks  return  home,  and  through  the  years  their 
permanent  addresses  remain  unchanged. 
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r'  WAS  a  dry  year  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  a  neighbouring  settler’s  few  acres  of  oats 
and  potatoes  must  have  water.  Without 
either  rain  or  irrigation  soon  there  would  be 
no  crop.  Two  miles  from  his  homestead,  and 
a  thousand  or  more  feet  up  the  mountain  side, 
was  Beaver  Lodge  Lake — the  only  possible 
source  of  irrigation  water.  But  this  lake  was  in 
the  possession  of  beavers. 

With  a  shovel,  one  morning,  the  homesteader 
started  up  the  mountain  for  the  lake.  The  dam 
— the  outlet — was  in  a  grassy  meadow  on  the 
east.  If  this  dam  could  be  cut  and  the  lake 
drained,  the  water  from  it  would  go  down  the 
mountain  to  his  crop. 

This  lake,  elliptical  in  form  and  more  than 
a  quarter  mile  in  length,  was  entirely  the  work 
of  beavers.  Beavers  had  created  it,  and  in  it 
beavers  had  lived  for  a  generation.  The  dam 
provided  sufficient  water  for  their  safety.  Close 
to  the  western  end  of  the  lake,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  dam,  stood  the  house — the  only 
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house  in  the  lake.  About  thirty  beavers  inhabited 
this  one  large  house. 

In  a  series  of  terraces  Lily  Mountain  rose  a 
thousand  feet  above  the  lake  on  the  north,  a 
grassy  space  extended  around  the  south  shore, 
and  on  the  west  a  low,  forested  ridge  separated 
the  lake  from  Wind  River  Canon.  Off  to  the 
southwest  Longs  Peak  towered  five  thousand 
feet  higher  than  Beaver  Lodge  Lake. 

The  dam  was  less  than  one  hundred  feet  long 
and  about  five  feet  high.  But  it  was  twenty  feet 
wide.  It  would  be  hard,  slow  digging.  It  was 
composed  of  about  equal  parts  of  mud  and  tough 
willow  poles,  and  was  overgrown  with  grass  and 
willows. 

The  homesteader  spent  the  day  cutting  a 
ditch  through  the  dam.  By  evening  a  lively 
stream  of  water  was  pouring  from  the  lake, 
carrying  sticks  and  trash  with  it  down  the 
slopes.  The  homesteader  went  home,  and  by  the 
light  of  a  lantern  opened  his  irrigation  ditches. 

The  next  morning  he  hurried  out,  expecting 
to  see  the  rush  of  water  flooding  his  dry  acres. 
But  the  water  had  not  arrived! 

Again  he  climbed  the  mountain  with  his 
shovel.  He  found  that  the  beavers  had  dammed 
his  ditch,  perhaps  within  an  hour  after  he  left. 
He  removed  the  trash  and  the  mud  which  had 
been  filled  in,  and  again  went  home.  But  no 
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water  having  reached  his  place  by  evening, 
saddling  a  horse,  he  returned  to  the  lake. 

The  floor  of  a  beaver  house  is  about  three 
inches  above  water  level.  It  is  adjusted  to 
water  level,  and  the  beaver  inhabitants  quickly 
discover  if  the  water  rises  or  falls.  With  any 
change  of  water  level  a  beaver  is  likely  to  swim 
to  the  dam  to  investigate. 

In  less  than  an  hour  after  the  homesteader  had 
reopened  the  ditch  a  big  old  beaver  rose  from 
the  water  near  the  dam  and  waddled  over  to  the 
break.  In  a  few  minutes  he  had  repaired  the  cut 
through  which  the  water  was  rushing.  Other 
beavers  joined  him  and  they  completely  refilled 
the  ditch — repaired  their  dam. 

Twice  that  night  and  three  times  the  following 
day  the  homesteader  went  up  to  the  lake  and 
reopened  his  ditch.  But  the  beavers  won. 
The  homesteader’s  crop  was  not  irrigated. 

Beaver  Lodge  Lake  was  only  two  miles  from 
my  cabin  and  I  often  visited  it.  There  was 
usually  something  of  interest,  something  of  the 
unusual,  often  new  beaver  work  to  see  since 
my  last  visit.  These  beavers  appeared  to  have 
no  end  of  experiences  and  adventures.  In  the 
chapter  Beaver  Pioneers,  in  “Beaver  World,”  I 
recount  a  number  of  the  unusual  experiences  of 
the  beavers  in  this  pond  during  the  twenty  years 
that  followed  1870. 
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Two  years  after  the  homesteader’s  experience 
a  prolonged  drouth  changed  conditions  in  this 
colony.  The  beavers  had  a  bewildering  prob¬ 
lem.  The  water  over  most  of  the  pond  ever  was 
shallow — less  than  a  foot  deep — and  it  daily 
became  more  shallow.  A  beaver  can  swim  in 
this  depth  of  water  but  he  cannot  dive  beyond 
the  reach  of  coyotes. 

One  evening  I  watched  a  coyote  that  was 
running  along  the  shore  of  the  pond  suddenly 
turn  and  dash  out  into  the  water.  Two  beavers 
had  been  on  land  dragging  an  aspen  toward  the 
pond.  They  hurried  into  the  water  and  one 
managed  to  escape  the  coyote  by  diving  into 
one  of  the  little  canals.  The  other  thrashed 
about  and  floundered  along  in  the  shallow  water 
until  overtaken  by  his  pursuer. 

The  lake  was  no  longer  a  safe  place.  And  if 
the  water  fell  a  few  inches  lower  the  house  en¬ 
trance  would  be  exposed.  Also,  any  supplies 
which  the  beavers  might  store  would  freeze 
in  the  shallow  water.  The  water  continued  to 
fall,  and  finally  all  the  beavers  except  one  old 
fellow  abandoned  the  pond.  I  trailed  them  over 
the  forested  ridge  and  down  to  a  beaver  colony 
on  Wind  River  about  two  miles  away. 

Beaver  Lodge  Lake  went  entirely  dry,  leaving 
several  acres  of  mud  flat  bottom  exposed. 
Water  in  the  lake  never  had  been  over-abundant. 
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Apparently  through  the  years  these  beaver  in¬ 
habitants  had  made  special  efforts  to  use  the 
limited  supply  effectively.  Three  springs  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pond  supplied  the  fresh  water. 
One  of  these  was  by  the  house,  another  thirty 
or  forty  feet  from  it,  and  the  third  off  toward  the 
dam,  perhaps  seven  hundred  feet  away. 

Around  the  house  the  beavers  had  dug  a  deep 
basin,  three  or  four  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the 
pond,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  across.  One 
corner  of  this  basin  reached  out  to  the  second 
spring.  A  canal  extended  seven  hundred  feet 
from  the  third  spring  to  the  house.  Of  course 
this  basin  and  this  seven-hundred-foot  canal 
had  been  out  of  sight  on  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
and  I  had  not  guessed  they  were  there  until  the 
lake  went  dry.  Only  the  holes  around  the 
springs  and  the  long  ditch  or  canal  remained  full 
of  water. 

This  seven-hundred-foot  canal  was  more  than 
two  feet  deep,  and  in  places  was  five  feet  wide. 
A  man  with  a  shovel  could  not  have  dug  it  in  a 
month.  I  believe  dozens  of  beavers  through 
many  years  must  have  worked  upon  it,  perhaps 
widening  and  deepening  it  a  little  each  year.  I 
waded  out  into  the  mud  and  took  many  photo¬ 
graphs  of  it,  the  basin,  and  other  canals  which 
showed  on  the  lake  bottom. 

Winter  came,  and  the  old  beaver  was  alone  in 
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the  big  house  in  a  dry  lake  bed.  Just  why  he 
remained  behind  is  a  guess.  He  may  have 
liked  the  old  home  too  well  to  leave  it,  or  he 
may  have  been  crippled  and  hardly  able  to  make 
the  journey  down  to  the  Wind  River  colony. 
The  first  quarter  of  a  mile  of  this  journey  was 
across  rough,  dry  land,  where  it  was  difficult 
for  beavers  to  travel  and  where  coyotes  or  lions 
could  catch  them  easily. 

But  the  old  fellow  made  preparations  for 
winter.  Into  the  water-filled  basin  by  the  house 
he  dragged  a  number  of  green  aspens,  which  he 
had  cut  some  distance  away.  In  December  a 
snow  filled  in  the  exposed  house  entrances.  I 
was  away  for  two  months,  and  in  the  meantime 
ice  formed  so  that  he  was  not  able  to  get  out  of 
the  house.  He  was  cut  off  from  his  food  supply 
of  green  aspens  in  the  basin  which  had  been 
frozen  in  the  shallow  water  and  mud. 

Late  February  I  came  home  and  cut  a  hole 
through  the  side  of  the  house.  The  old  beaver 
had  managed  to  live  through  the  winter  by 
feeding  upon  the  bark  of  willow  sticks  that  had 
been  used  in  enlarging  the  house  the  preceding 
summer.  But  he  was  lean  and  hungry.  Through 
the  hole  which  I  had  cut  I  supplied  him  with 
green  aspen  until  the  spring  thaw  released  him 
from  his  ice-sealed  home. 

By  May  the  pond  had  refilled  with  water  and 
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numbers  of  beavers  were  swimming  about.  I 
suppose  these  were  the  same  that  had  left  it 
the  preceding  October.  Anyway,  they  remained, 
and  that  autumn  a  harvest  was  gathered  as 
usual. 

The  second  year  after  the  lake  went  dry  there 
was  a  numerous  population  in  it.  I  lingered 
around  the  shore  one  September  evening.  In 
the  twilight  the  water  seemed  as  crowded  with 
beavers  as  I  had  ever  seen  it  crowded  with  ducks. 
But  there  probably  were  not  more  than  forty,  a 
number  that  would  easily  find  room  in  the  large 
house. 

The  house  had  been  enlarged  the  year  before 
and  also  again  this  year.  It  now  measured 
twenty-two  feet  in  diameter  one  way  and 
twenty-four  the  other.  Its  highest  point  above 
the  water  or  ice  line  was  six  feet  three  inches, 
and  it  stood  three  feet  four  inches  in  the  water. 
It  was,  then,  nine  feet  seven  inches  high  from 
the  hidden  foundation  on  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
to  its  top.  From  measurements  made  while  the 
lake  was  dry  I  judge  it  must  have  been  about 
thirty-five  feet  in  diameter  at  the  foundation 
beneath  the  water. 

In  time  a  settler  came  and  fenced  the  land 
and  built  a  home  near  the  lake.  He  conceived 
the  idea  of  draining  off  the  water  and  farming 
the  lake  bottom,  which,  of  course,  was  rich  allu- 
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vial  soil.  During  1915  he  started  draining. 
The  beavers  proceeded  to  stop  him. 

A  six-inch  drain  pipe  through  the  dam  was 
plugged  the  first  night  by  the  beavers.  Then 
for  weeks  the  settler  each  day  reopened  the 
pipe  and  each  night  the  beavers  plugged  it. 
Their  common  method  of  plugging  it  was  to  cut 
a  large  bush  and  push  the  stem  end  into  the 
pipe,  leaving  the  flaring,  spreading  twigs  out. 
Between  the  limbs  they  stuffed  mud  and  trash. 

In  no  case  was  the  same  bush  used  twice. 
Each  time  a  new  one  was  cut  for  the  purpose. 
Sometimes  this  was  secured  several  hundred  feet 
from  the  outlet. 

Not  succeeding  in  this  way,  the  beavers  tried 
a  new  plan.  They  built  up  a  mound  of  sticks 
and  mud  from  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  directly 
under  the  end  of  the  outlet  pipe.  But  while 
they  were  working  on  this  mound  they  kept  up 
their  work  of  plugging  the  pipe  each  night. 
When  the  top  of  the  mound  reached  the  pipe, 
the  latter  was  plugged  as  usual  and  then  a 
barrier  of  mud  and  stones,  united  with  the  plug, 
was  placed  upon  the  mound. 

The  settler  tore  out  the  mound  and  placed  a 
screen  wire  pen  around  the  pipe  opening.  The 
beavers  came  out  of  the  water  and  over  the 
top  of  the  pen.  They  proceeded  to  re-dam  the 
pipe.  Their  persistence  finally  caused  the 
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settler  to  give  up.  He  could  not  afford  the  time 
to  keep  up  the  struggle  which  had  already  lasted 
nearly  seventy  days. 

The  following  spring  he  tried  a  new  way  of 
lowering  the  water.  He  dug  a  ditch  through 
the  dam.  To  frighten  the  beavers,  hoping  they 
would  not  close  this  ditch  each  night,  he  placed 
a  terrible  looking  scarecrow  on  guard.  He 
lived  near  the  shore  of  the  pond  and  on  high 
ground  where  he  could  watch  the  dam. 

The  following  morning  on  looking  out  he  was 
unable  to  see  the  scarecrow.  He  wandered  over 
to  make  a  search  for  it.  The  wind  had  blown  in 
the  night,  but  hardly  enough  to  overturn  and 
carry  away  the  heavy,  man-sized  form  of  sticks, 
straw-filled  sacks,  and  the  heavy  wooden  legs. 

The  drain  through  the  ditch  was  closed;  not 
a  drop  of  water  was  running  out.  But  where 
was  the  scarecrow? 

The  legs  had  been  gnawed  off,  leaving  the  feet 
in  the  ground.  Then  a  search  revealed  one 
fluttering  rag  in  the  mud,  trash,  stones,  and 
brush  that  had  filled  in  the  ditch,  and  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  scarecrow  deeply  buried. 
Again  the  man  gave  up. 

Beavers  love  an  old  home  and  in  emergency 
will  do  days  of  unusual  work  to  keep  it,  although 
during  summer  they  travel,  and  are  commonly 
acquainted  with  other  desirable  places  for  a 
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colony.  Always  they  avoid  doing  anything  un¬ 
necessary  and  enjoy  much  playing,  but  when  con¬ 
ditions  require  it  they  will  work  and  work  hard  to 
remain  in  a  chosen  spot.  Persistence,  efficiency, 
and  home  love  are  their  very  striking  traits. 

In  1917  the  near-by  settler  concluded  to  get  rid 
of  the  numerous  beaver  population. 

They  were  felling  a  large  aspen  grove  more 
rapidly  than  the  trees  were  growing.  They  had 
already  cut  down  and  used  nearly  all  other  as¬ 
pens  and  willows.  As  there  was  no  entering 
river  to  their  pond  they  could  not,  as  in  most 
places,  go  up  and  cut  trees,  and  float  them  down 
to  their  home.  The  long  distance  which  they 
had  to  go  on  land  to  cut  trees  was  a  handicap. 

The  settler  planned  to  shut  the  beavers  off  from 
the  aspen  grove  and  thus  starve  them  out.  He 
built  a  woven  wire  fence  between  the  grove  and 
the  lake.  Beavers  have  excellent  teeth,  and  cut 
green  wood  easily,  and  when  necessary  dead,  hard 
wood;  but  they  cannot  bite  through  steel  wires. 

These  beavers  cut  a  few  aspens  and  dragged 
them  far  around  the  west  end  of  the  fence.  The 
man  extended  the  fence  to  a  cliff.  The  second 
night  after  the  wire  was  extended  the  beavers 
proceeded  to  dig  a  hole  under  the  fence. 
Through  this  tunnel  they  dragged  a  number  of 
aspens  down  into  the  lake.  The  man  closed 
this  tunnel.  The  beavers  dug  another,  and 
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still  another.  All  these  places  the  man  blocked 
with  heavy  stones.  The  beavers  gave  up  tun¬ 
nelling.  In  other  places  the  surface  beneath  the 
fence  was  mostly  rock  through  which  they  could 
not  dig.  But  they  did  not  surrender. 

One  morning  the  man  was  going  along  the 
fence  to  see  that  there  were  no  tunnels  opened 
when  he  saw  several  small  logs  which  the  beav¬ 
ers  had  rolled  against  the  wire  fence.  What 
were  those  logs  doing  there?  Looking  closely, 
he  saw  that  the  beavers  had  dragged  other  trees 
up  these  logs  and  over  the  fence  down  into  the 
pond.  He  went  to  work  and  doubled  the  height 
of  the  fence.  To  further  hamper  them  he  built  a 
second  line  of  fence  near  the  shore  of  the  pond. 

Nothing  happened  for  a  few  days.  No  as¬ 
pens  were  taken  into  the  lake.  The  beavers 
fed  upon  scattered  willows  and  the  tiny  sprouts 
upon  the  stumps  of  aspens  cut  a  year  or  two 
before.  Apparently  the  man  had  won. 

Tree  transportation  came  to  a  standstill. 
The  beavers  did  not  do  anything,  that  is,  that 
the  man  detected.  But  somewhere  they  man¬ 
aged  to  get  into  the  grove  and  continue  cutting 
and  felling  aspens.  Evidently  they  had  plans 
of  their  own  about  transporting  these — about 
getting  through,  under,  or  over  the  two  wire 
fences,  and  storing  the  cut  aspens  in  the  pond 
for  winter  food. 
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The  man  went  down  the  mountain  for  more 
wire.  He  planned  to  encircle  a  number  of  the 
trees  in  the  grove  with  wire  and  thus  save  them 
from  being  cut.  He  feared  that  somehow  the 
beavers  would  keep  on  cutting  the  aspens  in  the 
grove. 

When  he  returned  a  few  days  later  the  first 
thing  that  caught  his  eye  as  he  came  in  sight  of 
the  pond  was  the  pile  of  green  aspen  in  the 
water.  This  had  been  enlarged,  greatly  en¬ 
larged  during  his  absence.  He  had  delayed 
two  days,  and  the  beavers  had  been  busy. 
Even  though  they  might  be  unable  to  harvest 
additional  trees,  they  now  had  enough  in  the 
pond  to  tide  them  through  the  winter. 

The  man  went  up  the  mountain  side  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  blockading  fences.  The  first  line 
stood  defiantly.  But  a  distinct  drag  trail  led 
to  it  from  above  and  extended  from  it  down  to 
the  lake.  A  large  tunnel  went  beneath  the  fence, 
and  through  this  the  trees  had  been  dragged. 

But  there  was  another  fence  higher  up.  The 
man  wondered  how  the  logs  had  been  gotten 
over,  through,  or  under  it.  He  went  up  to  in¬ 
vestigate. 

There  was  the  fence  flat  upon  the  ground! 
The  supporting  posts  had  been  gnawed  off  by  the 
beavers. 


CHAPTER  VI 


DWELLER  OF  MOUNTAIN  TOPS 

I  WAS  travelling  the  high  plateau  summit  of 
the  Continental  Divide  on  snowshoes.  At 
the  top  of  a  large  snowdrift  I  lay  down  for  a 
look  through  my  double-barrel  glasses.  Only  a 
few  hundred  feet  away  was  a  flock  of  Bighorn 
sheep,  seventeen  in  all. 

The  sheep  were  snow-bound  in  a  snow-walled, 
counter-sunk  depression,  surrounded  by  snow- 
piled  peaks.  The  pasture  where  they  were 
feeding  was  more  than  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  limits  of  tree  growth  and  twelve  thousand 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

A  number  of  the  sheep  were  playing;  no  senti¬ 
nels  were  out.  Their  playground  was  small 
and  they  could  see  all  approaches  to  it.  These 
seventeen  Bighorns  were  not  worrying  about 
enemies.  On  they  went  with  play  for  an  hour, 
the  two  young  lambs  leaping,  rearing,  and 
butting  with  vitality  and  enjoyment. 

Ragged,  grassy  spaces  above  the  treeline 
are  found  over  the  summits  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  These  afford  year-round  pasturage  for 
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mountain  sheep.  The  snowfall  on  parts  of 
these  mountains  is  heavy.  But  each  fall  of  snow 
is  commonly  followed  by  a  windy  day  or  two; 
often  spaces,  acres  across,  are  swept  nearly 
bare  while  big  drifts,  white  hills  rising  from 
gray  valleys,  are  piled  up  as  snowy  barriers  be¬ 
tween  the  dried-grass  moorlands. 

The  sheep  in  this  skyline  feeding  ground 
probably  had  been  there  for  weeks.  As  I 
turned  down  the  mountain  I  realized  that  their 
small  pasture  was  already  over-grazed,  practi¬ 
cally  exhausted. 

The  wind  had  swept  most  of  the  snow  out  of 
this  bowl-like  depression.  But  the  life  of  the 
flock  was  imperilled.  Even  while  most  members 
were  playing  in  temporary  security,  two  of  the 
older  sheep  were  restlessly  searching  the  edges 
of  the  surrounding  snowy  wall  for  a  way  of 
escape.  But  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any 
way,  any  escape. 

That  night  there  came  another  heavy  fall  of 
snow.  This  was  followed  by  several  hours’  high 
wind,  which  swept  the  snow  off  the  plateau. 
But  it  did  not  add  any  more  grass  for  the  flock  of 
sheep,  and  the  deepened  snow  barrier  around 
them  might  extend  their  sentence  there.  This 
flock,  walled  in  by  vast  drifts,  was  facing  starva¬ 
tion. 

Ordinarily,  sheep  give  little  thought  concern- 
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ing  the  weather  changes.  If  an  advancing 
storm  catches  them  down  the  mountain  they 
commonly  hasten  to  their  home  territory  on  the 
heights.  Many  times  I  have  thought  that  they 
take  shelter  among  those  rocks  that  are  closest 
to  the  grassy  spaces  first  cleared  of  snow.  And 
a  few  times  I  have  seen  flocks  in  deep  snow  on 
the  summit  eagerly  looking  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  Chinook  wind  came  hours  later. 

A  large  cliff  on  the  slope  of  a  near-by  peak,  a 
little  above  the  timberline,  stands  humped  up 
with  its  back  to  the  northwest.  This,  so  sign 
showed,  had  long  been  used  by  sheep  as  a  shelter 
from  westerly  storms. 

One  day  I  crept  up  close  to  this  cliff.  Snow 
was  falling  and  a  breeze  blowing  from  the  west. 
When  within  about  thirty  feet  of  the  eastern, 
leeward  side,  I  could  dimly  see  a  number  of 
sheep  crowded,  head  outward,  beneath  the  over¬ 
hanging  ledge  of  rock. 

Later,  when  the  snow  had  stopped  falling,  I 
went  back.  I  took  a  look  through  my  field 
glass  when  about  five  hundred  feet  away. 
There  stood  the  sheep  beneath  the  cliff.  Scat¬ 
tered  a  little,  they  were  enjoying  the  sunshine. 
They  had  been  huddled  here  three  days  and 
nights  and  I  suppose  were  now  eager  to  eat,  but 
getting  at  the  short  brown  grass  could  not 
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easily  be  done  through  three  feet  of  snow. 
They  were  waiting  for  the  wind  to  blow — for  a 
wind-storm  to  sweep  clean  the  snow-buried 
pasture. 

That  night  the  wind  blew  violently.  The 
following  morning  with  a  field  glass  I  could  see 
gray-brown  spaces  already  bare  of  snow.  The 
wind  was  still  blowing.  At  times  the  air  was  so 
filled  with  snow-dust  that  the  mountains  were 
hidden.  But  under  the  lee  of  the  skyline  near 
their  cliff  shelter  the  sheep  were  feeding  in  the 
ragged  cleared  spaces.  The  wind  was  ripping 
across  their  feeding  ground,  surging  sixty  to 
eighty  miles  an  hour.  But  they  did  not  mind. 
They  were  dressed  for  it.  Occasionally  a  pair 
rose  on  hind  legs  playfully  to  spar  and  fence  with 
horns.  Now  and  then  one  stopped  feeding  to 
rub  against  a  boulder,  or  to  scratch  with  a  hind 
foot. 

Colorado  has  an  extensive  area,  an  area  about 
equal  to  New  Jersey,  that  is  high  plateau  and 
entirely  above  the  limits  of  tree  growth.  This 
plateau,  broken  by  canons  and  peaks,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  rocky;  it  has  small  perpetual  snow-  and 
ice-fields  and  innumerable  grassy  meadows. 

Here  is  the  home  of  mountain  sheep.  Deer 
and  elk  use  it  in  summer,  but  during  the  winter 
the  Bighorn  is  the  only  hoofed  animal  living 
upon  it. 
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The  Bighorn  is  a  mountaineer.  He  is  in  re¬ 
pose  on  a  narrow  ledge  and  enjoys  steep  in¬ 
clines  where  smooth  rock  and  icy  spaces  exact 
the  highest  climbing  skill.  A  few  people  have 
expressed  the  view  that  he  has  but  recently  taken 
to  the  mountain  tops  because  of  long-range  rifles 
and  excessive  hunting.  Accounts  left  by  early 
hunters  and  trappers  give  no  conclusive  facts 
on  the  matter.  But  his  warm  clothing,  his  in¬ 
difference  to  wind  and  extreme  cold,  and  his  feet 
— the  perfection  of  adjustment  to  rock  and  ice 
work  showing  ages  of  evolution — indicate  that 
for  generations  he  has  been  a  year-round  dweller 
of  mountain  tops.  It  would  appear  that  sheep 
are  living  on  the  heights  the  year  round  because 
they  find  it  a  good  place  to  live.# 

Snow  is  deadly  for  the  elk  and  the  deer  of  the 
lowlands  where  forests  shelter  it  and  prevent 
the  winds  from  blowing  it  off,  but  rarely  is  it  a 
menace  to  the  sheep  on  the  heights.  Above  the 
timberline  the  wind  is  likely  to  be  more  fre¬ 
quent,  and  also  more  effective  as  a  snow  sweeper 
or  remover.  Here  its  power,  perhaps,  is  more 
often  intensified  than  impeded  by  the  topog¬ 
raphy. 

But  the  snow-bound  flock  of  seventeen  on  the 
summit  was  starved  out.  The  next  time  I  saw 
the  sheep  they  were  breaking  a  trail  into  a 
gigantic  snowdrift  on  the  south  side  of  their 
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prison.  Evidently  they  knew  that  another  pas¬ 
ture  lay  off  to  the  south  more  than  a  mile  dis¬ 
tant.  It  was  a  larger  one,  and  it,  too,  had  been 
swept  clean  of  snow.  But  just  how  they  could 
make  their  way  through  and  around  the  deep 
snowdrifts  to  reach  it  was  incomprehensible  to 
me. 

I  found  shelter  near  by  for  a  few  nights  in  an 
abandoned  mining  tunnel,  and  during  the  day 
kept  out  of  sight  of  the  flock  and  watched  it. 

The  first  glimpse  that  I  had  of  the  sheep 
making  efforts  to  leave  their  exhausted  feeding 
ground  was  of  a  ewe  rearing  up  on  hind  legs, 
then,  with  a  leap  upward  and  forward,  coming 
down  upon  the  snow  with  all  her  might.  This 
she  did  over  and  over,  perhaps  for  half  an  hour, 
when  she  dropped  exhausted.  During  this  half 
hour  she  had  made  an  advance  of  only  a  few  feet. 
But  she  had  battered  a  trail  into  the  fifteen-foot 
depth  of  snow  over  which  the  other  sheep  could 
walk.  Out  in  the  barren  opening  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  flock  were  lying  down,  standing,  or 
playing. 

When  the  ewe  dropped  exhausted  a  ram  in¬ 
stantly  leaped  over  her  and  continued  the  snow 
battering.  Behind  the  ram  stood  another  one 
waiting  for  his  turn. 

It  was  single-file  trail-breaking.  The  deep 
and  soft  snow  gave  no  support  for  small,  hard 
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feet  and  heavy  sheep.  Often  only  the  head 
showed  above  the  drift,  and  in  a  number  of 
places  even  the  head  sank  below  the  snow  level. 
This  snow  barrier  was  almost  as  difficult  to  cross 
as  a  bottomless  bog.  The  sheep,  though  power¬ 
ful  and  of  excellent  endurance,  worked  under 
the  greatest  disadvantages.  Now  and  then  a 
hidden  rock  point  gave  the  trail-breaker  momen¬ 
tary  good  footing  and  he  would  leap  high  and 
come  down  bodily  upon  the  snow.  But  alto¬ 
gether,  progress  was  slow.  It  took  from  five  to 
twelve  minutes  for  a  sheep  to  advance  his  length. 

While  the  lead  sheep  was  labouring  to  open 
the  way,  the  others  in  single  file  commonly  stood 
watching  his  efforts.  Now  and  then  a  few  lay 
down  in  the  trampled  trail  and  those  behind 
stepped  over  them.  Now  and  then  the  two  lambs 
leaped  upon  the  back  of  the  ewe  in  front  of 
them. 

In  places  where  rocks  lay  near  the  snow 
surface  the  sheep  nosed  about,  getting  a  bite 
of  grass  or  an  alpine  wild  flower  stalk.  Mid¬ 
afternoon  when  I  left  them  they  were  in  line, 
with  the  ewe  battering  away,  beating  and  pack¬ 
ing  a  narrow,  deep  trail-way  into  the  snow. 

The  following  morning  when  I  returned  they 
had  advanced  more  than  one  hundred  feet. 
Their  advance  indicated  that  they  must  have 
laboured  all  night. 
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Mid-morning  they  broke  through  the  drift  on 
the  south  side  of  their  feeding  ground  and  came 
out  into  a  space  where  the  snow  was  shallow. 
Here  they  turned  abruptly  to  the  right  into  the 
end  of  a  gulch,  wallowing  forward  single  file. 
In  a  few  minutes  they  had  descended  behind  a 
snow  cornice.  I  climbed  to  where  I  could  see 
down  the  gulch  and  found  that  from  it  the  wind, 
uprushing,  had  carried  most  of  the  snow. 

On  the  left  of  the  flock  the  wall  was  of  rocks, 
too  steep  to  hold  snow,  but  sheeted  with  thin 
ice.  On  the  right,  the  low,  ragged  gulch  side 
was  rock  points  and  snow  piles. 

Late  afternoon  the  sheep  began  to  make  their 
way  out  of  the  valley  on  a  knife  edge  of  rock 
which  thrust  from  the  wall  on  the  left.  Just  at 
sunset  I  saw  them  along  the  bleak  skyline.  On 
the  wide  summit  they  paused  to  rest  and  all  lay 
down  except  the  lambs.  These  butted  each  other 
and  leaped  from  back  to  back  of  the  old  ones. 

During  the  night  the  sheep  climbed  a  ridge  to 
a  point  that  connected  with  a  plateau  several 
hundred  feet  higher  than,  and  directly  south  of, 
their  old  pasture.  Evidently  they  had  had  to 
go  down  into  the  gulch  to  search  for  a  way  by 
which  they  could  reach  this  summit,  for  immedi¬ 
ately  in  front  of  the  place  where  they  had  left 
their  pasture  there  was  nothing  but  an  icy,  un- 
scaleable  wall. 
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That  night  they  were  attacked  by  a  mountain 
lion.  They  were  in  deep  snow  up  to  their  necks, 
battling  a  drift  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau.  The 
large  soft  feet  of  the  lion  sank  but  a  few  inches 
and  he  thus  had  a  marked  advantage  over 
them. 

Tracks  told  a  stirring  story.  The  lion  had 
slipped  close  to  the  lead  sheep  but  appears  to 
have  been  discovered.  Impressions  in  the  snow 
showed  that  the  lead  sheep  had  reared  up,  mov¬ 
ing  from  side  to  side  as  the  lion  watched  for  a 
chance  to  spring.  Evidently  the  lion  hesitated 
about  leaping  unless  he  could  surprise  or  could 
have  the  sheep  at  a  disadvantage.  Back  along 
the  line,  then,  he  edged,  probably  facing  all  the 
defensive  horns  of  the  sheep.  Finally  he  leaped. 

It  is  likely  that  he  spent  the  next  several 
minutes  or  days  in  wishing  that  he  had  not  done 
so.  Just  as  he  sprang  a  sheep  had  reared  up  and 
struck  him  with  its  horns.  But  the  shock  was 
sufficient  to  overturn  the  sheep  and  it  fell  with 
the  lion  underneath. 

This  cut  the  line  of  sheep  into  two  sections. 
Blood  and  the  hair  on  the  snow  told  that  the  lion 
had  done  savage  clawing  and  biting.  But  he, 
too,  was  roughly  handled.  The'  sheep  had 
butted  him,  trampled  upon  him,  horned  him, 
and  rolled  him  over.  It  is  likely  that  ribs  were 
broken.  When  he  finally  escaped  he  made  but 
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three  tracks  in  the  snow.  His  left  hind  leg  was 
out  of  commission. 

While  this  fight  was  going  on  another  lion 
appeared  behind  the  sheep.  Evidently  the  rear 
one,  a  ewe,  had  scented  him  and  bravely  gone 
to  intercept  him.  She  left  the  trail  and  ad¬ 
vanced  in  shallow  snow.  Then,  while  she  was 
wallowing  in  deeper  snow,  the  lion  had  leaped 
upon  her. 

The  struggle  appears  to  have  been  fierce  but 
brief.  Though  the  force  of  the  striking  lion  had 
jammed  the  ewe  into  the  snow,  she  had  quickly 
risen.  The  lion,  to  tire  her,  had  leaped  over  her 
a  few  times.  He  easily  avoided  her  lunges  and 
watched  for  his  opportunity.  At  last  he  landed 
upon  her,  knocking  her  upon  her  side.  Seizing 
her  by  the  throat,  probably,  he  had  dragged  her 
to  a  rock  outcrop  a  few  yards  away,  where  he 
had  eaten  his  fill.  He  went  back  along  his 
tracks  made  in  coming  to  the  scene. 

A  large,  wind-swept,  grassy  space  lay  about  a 
mile  ahead  of  the  sheep.  But  the  snow  barrier 
between  seemed  impassable  for  any  large  animal 
that  did  not  wear  snowshoes  or  possess  large,  soft, 
lion-like  feet.  This  was  a  winter  of  much  more 
than  usual  snowfall.  There  were  acres  of  grass 
— enough  for  a  thousand  times  as  many  sheep 
as  ranged  the  heights,  but  this  grass  was  deeply 
buried. 
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Mountain  sheep  normally  range  from  one 
place  to  another.  Ordinarily,  these  sheep  could 
have  gone  to  the  other  pasture  in  an  hour  with¬ 
out  effort.  But  this  winter  the  deeply  drifted 
snow  made  movement  almost  impossible. 

Frequently  I  had  a  good  view  of  them  through 
my  glasses.  They  kept  struggling  forward.  Much 
of  the  time  I  advanced  parallel  to  them,  keeping 
from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  yards  away 
so  as  not  to  worry  them.  I  also  watched  the 
wind,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  scented  me. 

They  climbed  for  some  distance  over  thin  pin¬ 
nacled  edges,  seemingly  impossible  to  traverse. 
They  wallowed  shallow  places  and  struggled 
through  deep  stretches. 

Again  they  were  attacked  by  the  lions,  as  the 
snow  record  showed.  One  badly  wounded  in 
the  night  by  the  lion  leaped  short  and  fell  in 
the  deep  snow  between  large  boulders.  He 
struggled  for  some  time  before  he  hooked  fore 
hoofs  over  a  point  on  a  boulder  and  drew  himself 
out  and  up,  and  lay  down.  There  was  blood  on 
the  snow. 

Quickly  a  watchful  animal  discovers  that  his 
possible  victims  are  in  trouble.  If  an  early  snow 
catches  beavers  still  harvesting,  wolves  and  lions 
soon  discover  that  the  snow  hampers  their  move¬ 
ments,  and  near  the  pond  they  wait  for  the 
chance  to  catch  one.  So  it  was  on  the  heights; 
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these  lions  having  discovered  that  deep  snow 
was  hampering  the  movements  of  the  sheep, 
watched  day  after  day  for  the  opportunity  to 
seize  one  of  the  flock. 

The  sheep  were  crossing  a  moraine  of  large 
boulders.  Keeping  well  apart,  each  easily  leaped 
from  top  to  top  of  boulders  which  had  been 
swept  bare  of  snow.  A  few  leaped  to  side  boul¬ 
ders  and  turned  to  look  at  the  fallen  one.  The  old 
ram  leading  did  not  glance  back;  he  did  sentinel 
duty  ahead  and  probably  planned  the  next  ad¬ 
vance.  The  two  lambs  became  restless.  Each 
leaped  on  the  back  of  the  sheep  ahead  of  it,  and 
there  stood  looking  playfully  this  way  and  that, 
utterly  unacquainted  with  the  peril  of  the  flock. 
They  leaped  off  as  all  started  on.  Not  again 
did  any  of  them  look  back  at  the  wounded  one. 

They  had  started  for  the  edge  of  the  plateau 
as  their  movement  later  showed.  It  was  little 
more  than  a  thousand  feet  to  the  rim,  but  most 
of  this  way  was  covered  with  two  deep  snow 
fields.  Had  the  snow  been  packed,  so  as  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  sheep,  they  would  have  crossed  in  a 
minute. 

In  making  this  one  thousand  feet  they  must 
have  travelled  two  miles.  With  long  zigzags 
they  dodged  most  of  the  deep  snow  and  walked 
on  sharp  rock  ridges  and  boulder  tops.  Mid¬ 
afternoon  fourteen  stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
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plateau  where  it  dropped  precipitously  several 
hundred  feet  into  a  canon. 

For  miles  the  high  white  tableland  stretched 
away.  It  was  from  a  half  mile  to  a  mile  and  a 
half  wide.  Though  comparatively  level,  its 
summit  combined  gulches,  ridges,  cliffs,  and 
rocky  pinnacles.  These  divided  the  smoother 
slopes  and  the  whitened  grassy  meadows. 

The  majority  of  the  days  on  these  heights 
were  calm  and  sunny;  the  nights  not  extremely 
cold,  with  the  sky  full  of  stars.  Occasionally 
the  shadow  of  an  eagle  slid  across  the  snow,  or 
a  little  cony  called  from  a  rock  near  his  den,  or  a 
flock  of  white  ptarmigan  walked  quietly  about 
or  flew  cackling  away. 

One  of  the  sheep  had  dropped  out  since  leaving 
the  place  where  the  injured  one  lay  down.  Out 
of  my  sight  as  they  were  much  of  the  time,  I  had 
no  idea  where  or  how  he  had  disappeared.  But 
a  count  showed  one  fewer.  As  for  the  wounded 
sheep — the  last  look  that  I  had  of  him  was  not 
pleasant.  His  proud  head  lay  on  the  boulder, 
his  end  near.  As  I  watched,  beyond  him  a  lion 
walked  out  on  a  snowy  point  and  surveyed  the 
scene. 

From  the  canon  rim  to  which  the  flock  had  now 
come  the  possible  pasture  was  still  nearly  a 
mile  distant.  But  this  rim,  extending  to  within 
a  stone’s  throw  of  it,  could  possibly  be  used  as  a 
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line  of  advance.  Stretches  where  the  snow  had 
caved  off  offered  scant,  though  mostly  secure, 
footing;  other  stretches  were  imperilled  with 
snow  ready  to  slip  overboard.  Single  file, 
evenly  spaced,  the  sheep  slowly  advanced. 

If  they  ever  reached  the  new  pasture  they 
would  have  travelled  nearly  twenty  miles  be¬ 
sides  hundreds  of  feet  up  and  down.  Bee-line 
this  new  pasture  was  but  little  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  old  one. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  starting 
point  on  the  canon’s  rim  a  rounded,  snow- 
covered  ridge  arose  to  block  the  way.  The  sheep 
made  this  quarter  of  a  mile  in  half  an  hour  and 
without  accident.  But  if  they  were  to  attempt 
to  climb  the  ridge,  they  would  have  hours  of 
work  in  deep  snow  again. 

They  were  walking  easily  along  on  the  exposed 
rocks.  Within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  snowy 
ridge  the  lead  ram  without  hesitating  leaped  and 
disappeared  into  the  canon.  A  moment  later 
another  and  another  followed  in  order.  Each 
went  over  and  out  of  sight.  Evidently  they 
had  been  here  before.  Probably  they  knew 
where  they  were  and  the  way  below  and  around 
the  obstruction.  I  snowshoed  forward  to  see 
if  they  would  make  it  back  up  the  canon  wall 
to  the  farther  side  of  the  ridge. 

When  I  reached  a  high  point  two  of  the  sheep 
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had  already  come  out  on  top.  They  had  de¬ 
scended  about  one  hundred  feet  and  then  climbed 
up  again  on  narrow  ledges  covered  with  ice. 
All  this  in  a  few  minutes.  So,  of  course,  the 
leader  had  been  over  this  trail  before. 

A  sharp  ridge  which  the  sheep  did  not  even 
try  to  climb  broke  off  near  the  edge  of  the 
canon.  The  space  between  it  and  the  precipi¬ 
tous  rim  was  full  of  snow.  Through  this  the 
sheep  were  forcing  their  way  when  the  whole 
mass  slipped,  carrying  all  to  the  edge  and  one 
lamb  and  one  of  the  older  ones  over.  As  the 
snow  dust  cleared  I  could  see  two  were  struggling 
on  the  rim.  These  finally  pulled  themselves  up. 

I  started  back  for  the  cabin  of  the  miners,  but 
lingered  on  a  snowdrift  the  other  side  of  the 
grassy  pasture  to  see  if  the  sheep  might  make  it 
that  night,  wondering  if  they  could  make  it  at 
all. 

They  had  spent  three  days  and  two  nights  in 
the  struggle.  This  in  almost  constant  effort  with 
almost  no  food,  and  they  half  starved  at  the 
starting.  The  last  look  I  had  of  the  flock 
showed  the  remaining  twelve  walking  single  file 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice  looking  indif¬ 
ferently  down  into  the  depths,  as  they  stepped  or 
leaped  forward  from  one  perilous  footing  to  the 
next. 

While  I  waited,  a  lion  appeared  among  the 
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rocks  on  the  snowy  barrier  of  their  pasture  at  a 
point  where  I  was  expecting  the  sheep  to  appear. 
He  waited.  It  was  almost  dark  and  I  was  about 
to  start  on  when  in  the  lower  part  of  the  wind¬ 
swept  grassland  I  caught  a  shadowy  glimpse 
of  the  sheep.  Out  into  the  open,  gaunt,  the 
eleven  raced,  with  the  little  lamb  leading  and 
kicking  up  his  heels. 


CHAPTER  VII 


CORNERED  IN  THE  CACTUS 

4  MOTHER  antelope  came  over  the  low,  far- 

/%  off  horizon  of  the  plains.  Through  my 
jL  JL  glasses  I  watched  her  and  her  shadow 
speeding  toward  me.  With  a  light  gallop  she 
came  to  the  water  hole  where  I  sat  beneath  a 
lone  cottonwood.  As  she  drank  the  yellow 
water  and  fought  off  a  few  flies,  her  mannerisms 
suggested  that  she  was  the  antelope  I  had  re¬ 
peatedly  seen  near  camp.  Then  a  slit  left  ear 
showed  that  she  was. 

My  camp  was  an  hour’s  walk  across  the  plains 
to  the  north,  while  Mother  Antelope  had  come 
into  view  on  the  horizon  four  or  five  miles  to  the 
south.  Evidently  she  was  trying  to  conceal 
from  coyotes  the  hiding-place  of  her  wobbly 
legged  twin  kids  that  were  somewhere  out  on 
the  sunny  prairie.  I  left  her  at  the  water  hole 
and  returned  to  camp. 

For  coyotes  it  was  open  season  on  young  ante¬ 
lope.  During  the  first  two  weeks  of  June  the 
cunning  coyote  seeks  out  the  helpless  youngsters 
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whom  the  mother  leaves  alone  while  she  goes 
afar  for  grass  or  water. 

It  is  fortunate  for  young  antelope  that  they 
give  off  no  revealing  scent,  and  also  that  they 
are  camouflaged  in  a  coat  that  blends  invisibly 
with  the  plain’s  surface  when  they  lie  down. 
Coyotes  have  a  keen,  high-power  nose  and 
searching  eyes. 

A  coyote  passed  my  camp  the  second  time. 
Evidently  he  was  seeking  young  antelope.  I 
followed  him  across  the  treeless  distances.  He 
and  his  mate  zigzagged  here  and  there.  Finally 
I  came  in  sight  of  the  grizzled  lone  cottonwood 
by  the  gleaming  little  water  hole.  Mother  ante¬ 
lope  was  leaving  the  water  hole  over  the  route 
by  which  she  had  arrived  there. 

When  a  mile  distant  the  two  coyotes  showed 
behind  a  ridge  and  leisurely  sat  down  with  noses 
pointed  toward  the  receding  antelope  on  the 
southern  horizon.  After  a  time  they  moved  off 
toward  the  southwest,  from  time  to  time  peeping 
from  a  concealed  position  to  watch  her  or  some 
other  antelope. 

Many  species  of  animals  are  dressed  in  sub¬ 
dued  coverings,  or  coverings  of  camouflage 
nature.  But  the  mature  antelope  is  clad  in 
revealing  colours — colours  that  proclaim  to  its 
kind  what  it  is.  It  lives  on  wide  spaces  over 
which  for  miles  it  can  see  in  all  directions  and 
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be  seen  from  all  directions.  With  its  white  tail 
it  signals  to  its  kind  on  the  distant  appearance  of 
an  enemy. 

Wide,  level,  and  treeless  plains  call  for  long- 
range  eyes.  Antelope  appear  to  have  eyes  of 
high  telescopic  power:  they  can  see  small  objects 
close  to  the  ground  even  though  a  long  distance 
away.  I  know  how  sharp  is  the  eye  of  a  hawk, 
and  I  have  seen  the  buzzard  detect  a  carcass 
from  a  great  height ;  but  even  so,  the  visual  power 
of  the  antelope  is  ever  a  surprise  to  me. 

Once  while  lying  in  a  shallow  buffalo  wallow, 
watching  a  number  of  distant  antelopes  with 
my  field  glass,  I  thoughtlessly  threw  up  my  heels. 
Instantly  two  of  the  animals  looked  at  the  spot 
where  my  heels  had  been.  I  threw  them  up 
again,  and  although  little  more  than  my  feet 
could  have  shown  above  the  rim  of  the  wallow, 
the  attitude  and  the  actions  of  the  antelopes  told 
me  that  they  had  seen  them. 

But  the  antelope  has  numerous  scent  glands 
and  a  good  nose.  The  nose  can  serve  at  night 
and  in  rough  regions  where  distant  skylines  are 
shut  out. 

The  antelope  is  capable  of  giving  more  than 
one  meaning  to  the  scented  trail  which  he  in¬ 
evitably  leaves  behind  as  he  traverses  the  plains. 
These  subtle,  lingering  scents  tell  of  fright, 
youth,  age,  and  other  bits  of  information  which 
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the  next  antelope  upon  the  scene  would  perhaps 
like,  and  even  need  to  know. 

Then,  too,  the  antelope  is  built  on  a  light 
model  that  is  geared  for  high  speed.  High  speed 
is  the  chief  means  by  which  this  species  of  animal 
evades  most  enemies. 

The  following  morning  from  camp  I  watched 
Mother  Antelope  and  her  two  youngsters  through 
my  glass.  Before  the  mother  went  to  the  water 
hole  she  made  them  lie  down.  They  vanished 
into  the  surface— melted  into  the  prairie.  One 
lay  by  a  sage  brush.  I  knew  the  exact  spot,  but 
on  going  close  my  eyes  tried  a  number  of  times 
before  they  separated  this  palpitating  little  body 
from  the  lifeless,  sandy  surface.  Later  another 
mother  antelope  came  along  and  stood  near  him 
for  some  time  without  even  detecting  his  pres¬ 
ence.  A  coyote,  too,  in  zigzagging  alongside  this 
youngster  passed  without  seeing  him. 

But  a  meadow  lark  ranging  near  for  grass¬ 
hoppers  received  a  surprise.  He  wore  a  lordly 
shield  of  yellow  gold.  From  the  top  of  the  sage 
brush  he  sent  his  silvery,  rippling  notes  across 
the  perfumed  green  of  the  prairie.  Hopping 
down,  he  alighted  upon  the  warm  and  motion¬ 
less  body  of  the  kid.  He  leaped  aside  in  surprise 
and  turned  to  look  curiously  for  that  something 
which  his  sense  of  touch  had  discovered. 

A  jack  rabbit  came  up  a  ravine  and  squatted 
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near  the  young  antelopes  without  seeing  them. 
But  they  saw  the  rabbit.  Later  in  the  day, 
when  Mother  Antelope  returned  from  the  water 
hole,  she  fed  for  a  time  near  the  youngsters. 
When  she  came  close  they  rose  up.  Like  a  jack 
in  the  box  the  astonished  rabbit  leaped  and  fled, 
as  though  escaping  a  coyote. 

One  entire  day  was  spent  in  my  walking  miles 
of  circuit  from  camp.  I  counted  nine  different 
mother  antelopes  and  with  three  I  saw  the  young. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  youngsters  can  speed, 
several  mothers  and  the  children  unite  and  spend 
the  day  and  the  nights  together.  Just  why  a 
mother  antelope  keeps  away  from  other  mothers 
and  the  herd  during  the  two  weeks  that  her  young 
are  finding  their  legs  is  a  puzzle.  Often  during 
this  time  she  needs  their  help  to  protect  her 
young  and  even  herself. 

One  afternoon  while  I  was  standing  near  the 
two  young  antelopes  another  mother  antelope 
with  one  kid  came  up  the  ravine.  She  was 
breathing  heavily.  Repeatedly  she  turned  to 
look  back  as  though  fleeing  from  coyotes  or  other 
enemies.  Once,  as  she  stood  looking  back,  a 
huge  tumbleweed  rolled  near  and  she  leaped 
nervously.  In  passing  up  the  ravine  she  stepped 
over  one  of  the  hidden  young  antelopes  which 
I  was  watching  but  showed  no  sign  of  seeing  it. 
It  is  possible  that  she  did  see  the  youngster;  it 
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may  be  good  antelope  etiquette  or  part  of  their 
scheme  for  “Safety  First”  not  to  indicate  that 
they  see. 

A  little  before  dark  the  mother  antelope  led 
the  youngsters  upon  a  low  bluff  for  the  night. 
Perhaps  up  there  it  was  possible  to  see,  to  hear, 
and  to  scent  almost  equally  from  all  directions — 
a  safe  place  from  which  to  anticipate  enemies. 

The  following  morning,  as  the  mother  fed  to 
the  leeward  of  the  youngsters,  a  coyote  appeared 
down  the  ravine.  This  was  presently  followed 
by  another.  The  mother,  with  an  eye  on  the 
coyote,  continued  feeding  but  made  no  attempt 
to  get  closer  to  her  young. 

Mid-afternoon,  when  some  distance  away  from 
them,  however,  she  suddenly  threw  up  her  head, 
gave  a  quick  look,  and  came  to  them  on  the  run. 
Flying  low  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  was  a  huge 
golden  eagle.  Eagles  prey  upon  very  young 
antelope. 

Toward  evening  a  breeze  swept  a  number  of 
tumbleweeds  rolling  and  bounding  across  the 
prairie.  Two  of  these  became  interlocked  and 
tumbling  slowly,  rolled  across  the  two  young 
antelopes.  But  they  lay  perfectly  still,  flatten¬ 
ing  out  upon  the  earth. 

Three  days  later  I  saw  the  mother  and  her 
two  youngsters  crossing  the  prairie.  They  were 
capering  merrily  about.  At  last  their  light  and 
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winged  legs  had  found  their  speed,  and  no  more 
would  they  lie  low  and  seek  safety  by  vanishing. 
Soon  they  would  wear  revealing  colours  and  re¬ 
lease  tell-tale  scents.  Then  their  safety  would 
depend  upon  their  speed  and  their  strategy. 

Suddenly  Mother  Antelope  rushed  forward  and 
the  two  youngsters  stood  tensely  watching  her. 
She  leaped  into  the  air  and  came  down  with  her 
four  feet  at  a  cutting  angle.  With  a  quick  wheel 
she  leaped  high  and  came  down  with  all  four 
feet  together,  this  time  near  a  bristling  yucca 
plant.  The  youngsters  then  advanced  close  to 
where  she  was  standing  and  eyed  and  smelled 
something  upon  the  grass.  Then  with  lowered 
noses  they  sniffed.  She  had  killed  a  rattlesnake. 
From  the  fierceness  of  this  antelope’s  attack  it 
is  evident  that  a  rattlesnake  sometimes  bites  or 
attempts  to  strike  an  antelope. 

They  moved  off  eastward  and  joined  two 
mothers  and  youngsters.  It  was  a  wonderful 
June  day  and  the  comparatively  level  plains 
extended  like  the  sea.  Eastward  a  mile  or  two 
beyond  them  was  a  flock  of  antelopes  with  their 
white  tails  almost  glistening  in  the  sun.  Far 
eastward  of  these,  seemingly  leagues  distant, 
were  a  few  others,  and  to  the  northeast  tiny  mov¬ 
ing  specks  through  my  glasses  became  a  mother 
with  a  single  youngster  following.  They  were 
upon  a  far-distant  horizon. 
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Young  antelopes  play  through  the  green  and 
flower-coloured  days  of  late  June.  They  race 
and  caper,  singly  and  in  numbers.  They  leap 
high  as  the  mother  did  in  killing  the  snake,  they 
leap  sideways,  they  wheel  and  jump,  twisting 
the  body  when  all  feet  are  in  the  air.  Mother 
sometimes  joins  with  them,  and  later  when  males 
unite  and  large  flocks  form,  for  hours  an  old  male 
will  often  play  with  a  number  of  youngsters. 

When  I  next  saw  the  mother  antelope  that 
ranged  around  my  cabin  she  came  along  fol¬ 
lowed  by  but  one  kid.  I  cannot  guess  the  trag¬ 
edy  of  the  other.  I  had  seen  no  eagles,  heard  no 
coyotes. 

She  and  the  kid  ran  by  as  fast  as  the  kid  could 
travel.  Twice  the  mother  turned  to  look  back, 
then  ran  on  again  eastward.  Off  to  the  south 
four  coyotes  came  into  view,  circling  and  scatter¬ 
ing  as  though  to  surround  her. 

Near  the  antelopes  a  whirlwind  went  across 
the  prairie  and  toward  them  came  four  tumble¬ 
weeds,  single  file,  bounding  high,  tumbling  and 
rushing  forward  as  though  to  be  at  the  fight. 

I  grabbed  my  glasses  and  hurried  to  a  near-by 
higher  point.  The  coyotes  were  closing  in  upon 
her.  In  coming  forward,  the  closest  disturbed  a 
jack  rabbit  which  ran  across  the  prairie  un¬ 
pursued.  Then  all  four  closed  in.  They  were 
too  far  off  for  me  to  see  just  what  was  hap- 
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pening  but  I  caught  glimpses  of  the  dodging 
coyotes  and  occasionally  of  the  mother  leap¬ 
ing  and  striking  with  fore  feet.  Again  and  again 
the  four  coyotes  rushed  at  once.  Evidently 
they  were  trying  to  seize  the  youngster.  The 
fight  slackened  and  the  mother  again  worked 
eastward.  I  could  not  think  of  any  place  in 
that  direction  to  which  she  might  be  going, 
but  she  had  a  definite  place  in  her  mind.  The 
wise,  fox-like  coyotes  with  their  acquaintance 
of  the  locality  and  their  combined  cunning  did 
not  appear  to  have  suspected  her  plan.  There 
was  no  visible  effort  to  edge  her  from  her  course. 

In  another  mix-up  so  lively  that  my  eyes  could 
not  follow,  Mother  Antelope  evidently  struck  one 
of  her  pursuers  with  her  front  feet.  Three 
coyotes  smelled  the  injured  one,  then  went  after 
the  antelope  again.  She  was  still  fresh  and, 
leaving  the  youngster  standing,  turned  to  meet 
them.  Assailing  the  one  in  advance  and  stop¬ 
ping  the  others  with  a  charge,  she  and  the  kid 
slipped  away  and  again  ran  forward  full  speed 
until  overtaken. 

I  rushed  to  a  nearer  point  of  vantage.  With 
the  youngster  protected  by  a  crescent  of  yuccas, 
the  mother  was  fighting  off  the  three  coyotes 
from  the  front.  Slender-bodied,  she  was  all 
agility  and  nimbleness.  High  and  far  she 
leaped  and  struck  with  fore  feet;  she  dodged 
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a  coyote  that  leaped  for  her  throat,  then  darted 
toward  one  that  was  rushing  upon  the  youngster. 
After  fighting  them  all  back  she  and  the  young¬ 
ster  made  a  rush  for  a  light-coloured  patch  near 
by. 

One  coyote  made  a  dash  to  head  her  off.  But 
too  late.  The  antelopes  stopped  and  faced 
the  pursuers.  One  came  within  twenty  or  so 
feet  of  her  and  stood  still.  The  others  came 
as  close  on  the  opposite  side  and  also  stood. 
They  began  walking  slowly  around  her,  keeping 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  away.  I  could  not 
tell  what  held  them  off.  Even  through  my  field 
glass  I  was  unable  to  make  out  what  baffled 
them.  It  was  as  though  she  had  leaped  into  a 
glass  enclosure.  The  crippled  one  had  stopped 
thirty  or  forty  feet  from  her  and  sat  down  to 
watch. 

The  antelope  had  found  a  low-lying  island  of 
safety  in  the  leagues  of  flat  wolfish  sea  of  plains. 
Out  of  sight  and  out  of  scent  I  crawled  up  a  dry 
gully  close  to  the  pursuer  and  the  pursued.  I 
hurried  closer. 

Amid  a  large  space  crowded  with  cactus  stood 
the  slender  antelope  mother,  with  the  youngster 
near.  There  were  six  brown  coyotes  around  her 
now  instead  of  four.  The  crippled  one  hobbled 
about,  swinging  a  helpless  left  fore  leg.  Two 
others  sat  dog-like  watching  across  the  numerous 
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bristling  cactus  pads  covered  with  needle-like 
thorns. 

In  an  opening  within  the  space  of  thorns  the 
mother  and  the  youngster  stood.  One  snarling 
coyote  had  worked  up  to  within  a  few  feet  and 
sought  to  stampede  the  mother  or  the  youngster 
from  their  place  of  safety.  The  mother  watched 
him  make  ready  to  jump;  but  he  changed  his 
mind.  There  was  no  landing  place — nothing  but 
flat  cactus  lobes  bristling  with  thorns.  If  the 
coyote  landed  upon  the  antelope  he  would  be 
thrown  off  and  a  thousand  needles  would  pierce 
him. 

With  slender  legs,  hard  hoofs  which  thorns 
could  not  penetrate,  and  no  outstanding  dew 
claws,  the  antelope  could  safely  step  into  tiny 
openings  between  flakes  of  thorns,  or  even  upon 
the  thorny  cactus  lobes.  The  coyote  with 
shorter  legs  and  larger  feet,  which  were  easily 
pierced  with  thorns,  dared  not  follow  into  this 
thorny  island  now  beautiful  with  red  flowers. 

Behind  the  antelope  and  the  coyotes  on  the 
slope  was  a  dog  town  where  ten  thousand  prairie 
dogs  stood  staring  or  barking  and  rushing  about 
in  excitement.  But  all  this  attention  and  con¬ 
fusion  went  unheeded. 

Another  coyote  came  and  was  working  his  way 
through  the  foot-deep  thorny  lobes  toward  the 
antelope.  He  had  found  a  few  small  openings 
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and  step  by  step  rashly  advanced  until  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  prey.  But  there  were  no  nearer 
openings  and  he  stood  awkwardly  with  a  thorny 
lobe  touching  his  stomach.  He  wanted  to  turn 
round,  but  found  no  place  in  which  to  place  his 
feet.  He  looked  back  over  his  shoulder;  plainly 
he  wished  himself  out  of  this  savage  pocket. 
The  mother  antelope  leaped  into  the  air  and 
made  a  feint  as  though  to  strike  him.  He 
plunged  blindly,  landing  in  the  thorns. 

Beyond  the  thorny  bed  he  rolled  about,  biting 
himself  in  agony.  Finally  he  settled  down  to 
try  to  extract  a  few  dozen  broken  thorns  with 
his  teeth  from  side,  back,  and  three  feet. 

The  crippled  coyote  sat  and  closely  watcned 
each  new  move  of  the  other  coyotes  to  reach  the 
antelope.  Again  and  again  they  walked  slowly 
around  the  thorny  floor,  first  around  one  way 
and  then  around  the  other,  trying  for  an  opening 
that  would  reach  within  seizing  distance  of 
the  antelopes.  Now  and  then  one  lay  down 
or  sat  down.  But  one  or  more  was  constantly 
active. 

Unalarmed,  but  watchful  of  every  move,  stood 
the  mother.  One  of  the  coyotes  managed  to  get 
hold  of  the  roots  of  a  cactus  and  tore  out  an 
entire  bunch.  This  allowed  him  to  advance  into 
another  opening  close  to  the  antelope.  She 
made  a  few  careful  steps  aside  and  stood  with 
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feet  in  small  openings,  her  long  legs  holding  her 
body  safely  above  the  bristling  thorns. 

The  coyote  closest  to  her  held  his  ground 
and  snarled  when  she  feinted  to  strike.  Then 
two  others  tried  a  ruse.  After  moving  about, 
they  took  a  stand  by  the  thorny  bed  directly 
opposite  as  though  they  hoped  the  mother  might 
leap  out  near  that  place. 

Then,  as  the  first  coyote  snarled,  another  with 
high  leap  and  wild  snarls  sprang  forward  as 
though  to  seize  the  young  antelope.  He  landed 
upon  the  back  of  the  close-in  coyote.  Mother 
Antelope  reared  as  though  to  leap  upon  the  two 
and  both  sprang  back  to  safety,  beyond  the 
thorns.  < 

Near  night  a  rainstorm  swooped  down  and 
shut  out  the  scene.  I  hurried  to  camp,  but  at 
daylight  the  following  morning  I  was  back  near 
the  besieged  and  the  besiegers.  The  struggle 
was  still  on. 

Four  of  the  coyotes  were  gone,  the  crippled 
one,  the  thorny  one,  and  two  others,  perhaps  for 
water.  But  two  were  on  guard,  thus  indicating 
that  there  was  a  plan  to  wear  the  antelope  out. 

Coyotes  in  numbers  often  give  mutual  aid. 
With  relays  they  will  run  down  and  seize  even  a 
number  of  mature  antelopes.  Sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  they  obtain  results  without  such  violent 
efforts.  One  or  two  of  their  number  will  stay 
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close  to  a  mother  and  her  kids  and  by  constantly 
threatening  the  young  prevent  the  mother  from 
feeding  or  going  to  the  water  hole.  It  is  an 
exhausting  method  and  may  require  two  or  three 
days,  but  with  relays  of  watchers  is  easily  ac¬ 
complished. 

Before  noon  I  saw  two  silhouettes  on  a  distant 
ridge.  These  vanished,  but  in  a  little  while  two 
coyotes  came  from  somewhere.  They  may  have 
been  the  ones  of  yesterday.  On  their  arrival  the 
two  on  guard  made  off  and  the  two  new  ones 
tried  a  few  bluffs  at  frightening  the  mother;  but 
ineffectually. 

Toward  evening  I  saw  two  more  coyotes  ap¬ 
proaching  from  the  west.  As  they  neared  they 
proved  to  be  the  lame  one  and  the  one  that  had 
tumbled  into  the  bed  of  thorns.  These,  return¬ 
ing,  hoped  a  feast  was  near. 

Before  the  cripples  actually  arrived,  however, 
two  other  coyotes  appeared  in  the  distance. 
The  antelope  had  chosen  a  good  place  to  stand 
off  her  enemies.  But  without  food  or  water  she 
could  not  long  hold  them  at  bay. 

Abruptly  I  ended  the  siege. 


A  Drag-way  into  Beaver  Lodge  Lake  A  Jl  ild  Life  Trail  in  a  Canyon 


Photo  by  Enos  A.  Mills 

The  Moraine  Beaver  House  and  Winter  Food  Supply 


Photo  by  Eno<  A.  Mills 


House  at  Beaver  Lodge  Lake  with  lake  empty. 
Arrow  shows  normal  water  line.  House  stands 
eight  feet,  nine  inches  from  lake  bottom  to  top ,  and 
twenty-five  feet,  three  inches  in  diameter. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


HOME  LOVING  AS  A  BEAVER 

THE  beavers  in  the  old  Moraine  Colony 
faced  a  transportation  problem.  They 
needed  to  harvest  at  least  three  hundred 
aspens  for  the  coming  winter’s  food  supply. 
Previous  harvests  and  a  recent  blight  had  taken 
every  near-by  available  tree.  The  more  likely 
grove  for  their  use  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up¬ 
stream.  Under  ordinary  conditions  this  trans¬ 
portation  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  would  be  almost 
a  picnic. 

But  a  drouth  of  weeks  had  reduced  the  stream 
to  a  shallow  brook  and  the  water  was  so  low  that 
a  number  of  obstructions  blocked  the  channel. 
To  change  this  into  a  deep  beaver  waterway 
would  be  a  work  of  magnitude,  and  at  one  place 
would  tax  the  skill  of  even  “our  first  engineers.” 

Three  dams  of  a  ruined  beaver  colony  re¬ 
mained  across  the  stream  just  below  the  aspen 
grove.  Then  a  log  jam,  a  large  sand-bar,  several 
willow  clumps,  and  a  number  of  minor  accumu¬ 
lations  of  debris  obstructed  or  blockaded  the 
channel  at  other  points.  But  the  greatest  ob- 
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stacle  was  a  narrow  stretch  of  about  thirty  feet 
where  the  stream  was  almost  lost  among  boul¬ 
ders.  So  long  as  low  water  continued  the  rocks 
offered  an  effective  stoppage  to  navigation — to 
the  floating  of  beaver-cut  trees.  I  could  see  no 
way  for  the  beavers  to  get  harvested  aspen  logs 
over  or  through  the  obstruction. 

There  was  another  aspen  grove  about  fifteen 
hundred  feet  from  the  main  pond  of  the  colony, 
but  there  were  two  moraine  ridges  between  it 
and  the  pond.  Either  the  time  element  or  the 
danger  element  would  deter  the  beavers,  skillful 
though  they  might  be,  from  attempting  to  drag 
aspen  logs  this  distance.  So  they  must  either 
bring  in  their  harvest  by  water  transportation 
or  move  to  a  new  home. 

I  watched  with  interest  to  see  what  would  be 
done.  Their  intense  love  of  home  encourages 
beavers  to  overcome  serious  difficulties,  and 
often  calls  for  more  work  and  harder  work  than 
to  move  and  establish  themselves  elsewhere. 
Home  love  may  have  originated  the  trait  as  well 
as  the  expression,  “Working  like  a  beaver.” 
But  “As  home  loving  as  a  beaver”  would  be  a 
more  correct  and  worthy  comment,  and  a  tribute 
of  honour  applied  to  either  beavers  or  human 
beings. 

Beavers  have  a  permanent  home.  The  Mo¬ 
raine  Colony  which  these  beavers  inhabited  and 
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loved  was  generations  old.  There  must  have 
been  traditions,  revered  associations,  and  close 
ties  to  hold  them  year  after  year.  Their  rude 
house  of  mud  and  sticks — strangely  like  the 
huts  of  many  primitive  people  in  appearance — 
was  kept  clean  and  in  repair.  Now  and  then 
it  was  enlarged.  When  necessary  the  dam  was 
raised  or  lengthened.  A  beaver  colony,  like  a 
village  built  by  people,  sees  numerous  additions 
and  improvements,  but  rarely  is  it  abandoned. 
The  Moraine  Colony  for  years  had  had  a  nu¬ 
merous  population.  One  autumn  more  than 
seven  hundred  aspens  were  cut,  floated  into  the 
pond,  and  stored  for  winter  food. 

There  was  a  cluster  of  seven  ponds  in  the 
colony,  reached  by  one  of  Nature’s  avenues — 
the  winding  stream  and  open  channel  which 
Roaring  Fork  maintained  through  the  dark  pine 
forest.  In  the  central  pond  stood  the  old  house, 
about  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  It  was  so  com¬ 
pletely  overgrown  with  willows  that  it  was 
practically  a  little  wooded  island.  The  waters 
around  reflected  the  dark  forests  and  the  snowy 
crags  of  Longs  Peak,  while  the  shores  in  summer 
were  coloured  with  the  red  wood  lilies  and  the 
fringed  blue  gentians. 

With  September  more  than  half  gone  the 
colonists  had  made  no  winter  preparations;  but 
home  love  still  held  them.  Perhaps  they  were 
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waiting  for  the  drouth  to  end.  A  full  stream 
would  eliminate  most  obstructions  in  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  Roaring  Fork  and  make  transportation  com¬ 
paratively  simple. 

Finally,  a  month  after  the  other  colonies  of 
the  neighbourhood  began  harvest  gathering  and 
autumn  repairs,  these  beavers  made  a  start  and 
leisurely  raised  the  height  of  the  dam  about 
four  inches.  Then  they  covered  the  house  with 
a  few  inches  of  mud,  dredged  from  the  bottom 
of  the  pond.  But  there  were  still  no  signs  of 
gathering  stores  for  the  winter. 

Late  in  September  I  discovered  that  work  of 
harvesting  the  aspen  grove  upstream  and  prep¬ 
arations  to  move  the  harvest  by  water  had  just 
begun,  with  all  hands,  teeth,  and  tails  busy. 
Judging  from  the  showing  made,  a  dozen  or  more 
beavers  must  have  been  working.  They  had 
felled  a  number  of  trees  from  five  to  eight  inches 
in  diameter  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high. 
As  long-distance  transportation  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  these  aspens  were  cut  into  sections  from 
four  to  seven  feet  long  and  the  few  limbs  gnawed 
off. 

The  drouth  had  continued,  and  the  beavers 
started  the  work  of  transforming  the  stream 
into  a  deep  waterway.  One  of  the  willow 
clumps  that  almost  filled  the  stream  channel 
was  gnawed  down  and  thrown  back  on  the  bank. 
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A  hole  about  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  was  cut 
through  the  four-foot  log  jam.  The  sand-bar 
obstruction  was  easily  opened  by  a  channel 
several  inches  deep  from  end  to  end,  which  the 
current  kept  free  of  sediment  and  full  of  water. 
A  two-foot  passageway  was  made  in  one  of 
the  old  beaver  dams.  Here  a  few  years  before 
a  lively  beaver  colony  had  dwelt.  But  a  trapper 
with  steel  traps  and  dynamite  had  been  there 
and  the  coats  of  its  inhabitants  now  are  doubt¬ 
less  worn  by  other  folks. 

The  harvesting  proceeded  under  difficulties. 
Through  all  the  autumn  cutting  the  Moraine 
beaver  colonists  had  trouble  with  the  falling 
aspens  lodging  against  large  boulders  or  becom¬ 
ing  entangled  in  the  limbs  of  the  standing  dead 
spruces.  Two  or  three  of  these  aspens  were 
brought  down  by  cutting  a  foot  or  two  off  the 
base.  But  a  spruce  was  finally  felled  to  clear 
things  up. 

The  work  of  these  colonists  illustrates  the 
manner  in  which  beavers  master  difficulties 
through  cooperation.  Their  mutual  aid,  skill,  and 
close  application  to  work,  when  there  is  work 
to  be  done,  give  them  much  leisure.  They 
loaf  about  one  half  the  time.  But  they  have 
built  up  monumental  works — made  topographic 
changes  along  streams  that  will  endure  for  cen¬ 
turies. 
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Before  any  of  their  winter  supplies  were 
moved,  the  beavers  cleared  away  all  dead  wood 
and  fallen  limbs  that  lay  between  the  aspen 
grove  and  the  water,  a  distance  of  a  few  yards. 
Then  they  rolled  and  dragged  a  number  of  the 
short  green  tree  sections  into  the  stream  and 
started  them  floating  down  toward  their  pond. 
Two  or  three  beavers  worked  like  rivermen 
driving  logs,  to  keep  them  moving.  But  against 
one  willow  clump  in  the  channel  these  tree  sec¬ 
tions  jammed  badly.  I  do  not  know  who  gave 
the  orders,  but  no  more  logs  were  started  down¬ 
stream  until  this  obstruction  was  removed  and 
the  jam  broken.  These  and  other  operations 
which  I  have  seen  take  place  in  beaver  colonies 
lead  me  to  believe  that  the  activities  in  each 
colony  are  under  the  direction  of  a  leader,  but 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  verify  this  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  state  it  as  a  fact. 

After  sixteen  nights  of  work  the  channel  was 
completely  cleared  down  to  the  boulder  ob¬ 
struction.  The  stream  below  the  barrier  was 
narrow  and  deep,  and  all  the  way  to  the  house 
would  float  larger  logs  than  any  the  beavers 
could  get  into  it.  So  if  the  boulder  obstacle 
could  be  overcome  there  would  be  good  water 
transportation  all  the  way  for  their  now  waiting 
harvest. 

Several  days  in  succession  I  walked  to  the  pond 
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from  my  cabin  to  see  if  any  aspens  had  been 
stored  for  winter.  Then  one  day  I  saw  three 
golden  leaves  fluttering  on  a  twig  projecting 
from  the  water.  By  some  means  a  log  had  been 
taken  past  the  bouldery  obstruction;  how,  I 
hastened  up  Roaring  Fork  to  see.  Two  sections 
of  aspen  were  jammed  between  the  boulders  and 
others  lay  stranded  on  the  rocks.  A  pile  of 
little  logs  lay  in  the  water  just  above. 

I  returned  the  following  day  and  found  that 
the  beavers  had  gotten  a  number  of  these  logs 
past  the  boulders.  Plainly  they  had  had  hard 
work  lifting  the  aspens  out  of  the  water,  pushing 
and  dragging  them  along  the  bank  around  the 
rocks,  and  then  rolling  them  back  into  the 
stream.  One  log  that  remained  on  the  shore  was 
stained  with  blood,  and  there  was  a  tuft  of  brown 
fur  on  the  grass  near  by.  A  lion  had  slipped 
up  on  the  workers  while  they  were  busy  tugging 
and  seized  one,  so  the  tracks  showed. 

Either  this  depredation  or  the  difficulties  of 
transportation  or  both  caused  them  to  make  fur¬ 
ther  channel  improvements.  Tree-cutting  and 
log-floating  temporarily  ceased.  All  beavers 
went  to  work  to  make  the  stream  navigable. 
The  plan  was  to  build  a  waterway  around  the 
bouldery  stretch.  But  there  was  preliminary 
work  of  even  more  magnitude  than  that  which 
the  digging  of  the  canal  required.  This  was  the 
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building  of  a  dam  across  the  channel  a  few  feet 
upstream. 

Fortunately  there  was  abundance  of  material 
at  hand.  The  construction  was  done  with 
stones  from  the  river  bottom,  sticks,  willows 
cut  on  the  spot,  and  earth  and  sod  dug  near  by. 
The  dam  was  eighteen  feet  long  and  about  two 
feet  high  except  in  the  centre,  where  it  filled  the 
deeper  part  of  the  channel  and  was  about  five 
feet  high. 

At  the  north  end  the  dam  was  built  against  a 
steep  bank,  at  the  south  end,  it  opened  into  the 
spillway.  Beginning  here,  the  beavers  dug  their 
crescent-shaped  canal.  About  sixty  feet  long, 
eighteen  inches  wide,  and  twelve  inches  deep, 
it  formed  a  waterway  to  avoid  the  rocky,  un- 
navigable  stretch  in  the  stream.  At  one  place 
where  it  crossed  a  depression  the  sides  had  been 
banked  up  with  earthy  sods  so  that  it  ran  brim¬ 
ful  of  water  all  the  way.  The  entire  work — 
dam  and  canal — took  less  than  eight  nights. 

Twenty-three  little  logs  were  run  through  the 
canal  the  eighth  night  it  was  in  use.  I  found  one 
large  log  wedged  in  it,  but  this  was  removed  the 
following  night.  In  the  new  reservoir,  made  by 
the  eighteen-foot  dam,  more  than  fifty  little 
logs  were  floating  about  waiting  their  turn  to 
be  conducted  through  the  canal.  In  the  harvest 
grove  upstream  were  several  dozen  cut  tree 
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sections  and  a  number  of  felled  aspens  in  process 
of  being  gnawed  into  proper  lengths.  After  a 
few  more  nights  the  beavers  had  their  harvest 
home  near  the  big,  old  island  house.  Food  for 
four  months  or  longer  lay  piled  on  the  bottom  of 
the  pond. 

They  had  worked  as  only  beavers  will,  used 
all  their  ingenuity  to  overcome  serious  obstacles, 
and  endured  dangers — all  for  the  sake  of  re¬ 
maining  in  the  old  home.  Through  a  common 
interest  and  purpose  and  mutual  endeavour 
they  had  triumphed,  and  in  the  Moraine  Colony 
their  united  band  had  another  jolly  winter. 


CHAPTER  IX 


AN  ORPHAN  CUB 

THREE  days  a  grizzly  cub  had  been  an 
orphan.  In  the  woods  by  a  lake  high  up 
on  the  slope  of  Mount  Tyndall  hunters 
had  killed  the  mother  and  one  cub,  and  the 
bear  dogs  had  chased  this  other  cub  up  the 
mountain. 

I  went  to  the  scene  hoping  to  find  the  orphan. 
His  tracks  were  in  the  mud  around  the  lake, 
where  he  had  been  eating  the  grasshoppers  and 
other  drowned  insects  washed  ashore.  He  prob¬ 
ably  had  had  hungry  hours.  He  knew  but  little 
concerning  the  finding  of  food,  as  he  would  ordi¬ 
narily  have  suckled  for  two  months  longer. 

His  tracks  and  those  of  a  lion  told  a  story. 
The  cub  appeared  to  have  been  out  on  two  fallen 
spruce  trees  in  the  lake  when  the  lion  slipped 
out  and  surprised  him.  He  either  dropped  into 
the  water  or  was  knocked  in,  and  squatted  be¬ 
neath  the  trees  in  the  mud  and  the  shallow  water. 
At  two  places  the  lion  had  stood  in  the  water 
and  repeatedly  tried  to  reach  him  with  a  paw 
as  tracks  on  the  ground  and  hairs  in  the  bark  on 
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the  underside  of  a  tree  showed.  He  had  escaped 
though  he  must  have  been  wet  and  covered  with 
dirt. 

I  trailed  him  to  a  big  rock  slide  above  the  lake. 
Dried  mud  plastered  a  number  of  rocks  near  the 
entrance  hole  of  the  slide.  Here  he  had  rubbed 
himself  before  entering.  I  sat  where  I  could 
watch  the  entrance,  but  did  not  see  him. 

The  next  morning  on  arrival  I  did  not  see  the 
cub  or  any  new  tracks.  Apparently  he  was 
away  from  the  rock  slide.  If  I  could  find  the 
place  down  in  the  woods  where  the  hunters  had 
killed  the  mother  grizzly  I  was  likely  to  find 
signs  of  the  orphan  there,  and  possibly  the  cub 
himself.  Often  a  cub  will  linger  for  days  by  his 
dead  mother  or  her  skin,  or  remain  by  her  scent 
on  the  spot  where  he  last  saw  her. 

I  went  down  to  the  lower  shore  of  the  lake  and 
started  into  the  woods.  I  heard  a  low  whimper¬ 
ing.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  sound,  it  was 
that  of  a  forlorn  and  lonely  little  grizzly.  As  I 
stood  looking  around  and  listening  I  saw  him 
seated  against  a  log  on  the  spot  where  his  mother 
had  fallen.  Keeping  out  of  his  sight  and  where 
he  could  not  scent  me,  I  was  able  to  watch  him 
for  several  minutes. 

He  acted  as  though  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  what  to  do  nor  where  to  go.  Occasionally 
he  whined.  He  kept  constantly  looking  around. 
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Into  the  tree-tops  he  stared  each  time  the  breeze 
stirred. 

A  snowshoe  rabbit  that  I  had  startled  ran  to 
take  refuge  beneath  the  log.  This  gave  the  cub 
a  fright.  For  a  time  he  dug  aimlessly  in  a  little 
hole;  then  he  chewed  the  leaves  of  an  elder 
near  by. 

Step  by  step  I  slowly,  silently  edged  closer  to 
him.  He  was  gaunt  and  had  a  most  unhappy 
appearance:  fur  mussed  up  and  numerous  bits 
of  bark  clinging  to  it  as  though  he  had  lain 
squeezed  beneath  the  log  for  a  part  of  the  night. 

The  instant  he  put  his  eyes  on  me  I  started 
talking  quietly  to  him,  hoping  to  calm  him. 
He  stood  on  hind  feet  to  stare;  then  ran.  With 
a  lively  dash  I  headed  him  from  going  around  the 
lake  to  the  right.  But  he  turned  to  the  left, 
and  hurrying  away  took  refuge  in  the  big  rock 
slide. 

He  did  not  reappear  during  the  remainder  of 
the  day.  But  during  the  night,  as  I  discovered 
next  day,  he  had  come  out  of  a  freshly  made 
entrance  hole.  Around  this  he  had  lingered, 
finally  going  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  slide. 
Here  I  lost  trace  of  him. 

The  slope  above  the  slide  was  treeless.  It  did 
not  seem  as  though  this  shy  cub  would  climb  up 
above  the  timberline  where  there  was  no  place 
to  hide.  Yet  I  searched  there.  Tracks  of  deer 
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and  sheep  were  about,  and  tracks  of  the  hunters 
and  their  dogs,  but  no  cub  tracks. 

The  third  day  of  my  search  I  looked  over  the 
treeless  slope  for  a  mile  or  more  to  the  east  of 
the  rock  slide.  There  were  springy  places,  moist 
borders  where  brooks  came  down,  and  the  linger¬ 
ing  remnants  of  a  number  of  winter’s  big  snow¬ 
drifts.  I  wandered  among  the  softer  places 
where  footprints  were  registered,  but  saw  none 
of  the  cub.  Two  fresh  Bighorn  tracks  led  up 
the  slope.  I  followed  these  a  few  hundred  feet 
and  then  looked  around. 

Far  up  the  slope  were  the  tracks  of  a  cub. 
Could  these  be  the  orphan’s  tracks  so  far  from 
the  lake?  They  were  of  the  right  size,  but  ex¬ 
amining  them  I  discovered  that  they  were  made 
by  a  cripple  whose  left  hind  leg  must  have  been 
twisted.  The  preceding  day,  when  the  orphan 
cub  ran  from  me,  his  gait  and  speed  had  not  been 
those  of  a  cripple.  A  few  steps  farther  up  the 
slope  I  found  the  tracks  of  a  big  grizzly,  probably 
the  mother  of  the  crippled  cub. 

These  tracks  were  fresh,  made  some  time  that 
morning.  They  headed  on  nearly  a  level  course 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  timberline. 
This  would  have  carried  the  mother  and  the  cub 
above  the  slide  in  which  the  orphan  cub  had 
found  safety. 

This  orphan  needed  a  mother,  and  as  I  hurried 
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along  the  tracks  of  mother  and  cub  I  wondered 
if  the  orphan  might  scent  them  as  they  passed, 
or  if  they  might  scent  him  and  investigate.  But 
at  that  time  I  did  not  know  grizzly  mother  na¬ 
ture  well.  I  feared  harm  if  the  grizzly  mother 
discovered  him;  he  might  flee  from  her,  or  she 
might  attempt  to  kill  him. 

The  tracks  of  this  grizzly  mother  and  her  lame 
cub,  wherever  I  saw  them  in  mud  or  snow,  showed 
that  she  was  wary;  they  told  of  constant  alert¬ 
ness  and  watchfulness.  Later  activities  showed 
that  she  was  taking  possession  of  a  new  terri¬ 
tory.  In  the  abandoned  territory  hunters  had 
recently  wounded  her  cub.  The  region  which 
she  was  now  taking  possession  of  was  the  terri¬ 
tory  that  the  orphan  cub’s  mother  had  held 
against  all  invading  grizzlies,  in  which  for  years 
she  had  avoided  hunters  and  raised  her  young. 

The  grizzly  and  the  crippled  cub  continued 
around  the  mountain  above  the  treeline.  Fre¬ 
quently  she  had  stopped  and  stood  on  tiptoe, 
apparently  to  sniff  the  air,  to  look,  and  to 
listen.  At  one  place  she  had  climbed  a  high 
cliff,  leaving  the  lame  cub  at  the  bottom.  From 
the  summit  she  had  probably  used  all  her  senses 
trying  to  detect  hunters.  Where  she  passed 
above  the  rock  slide  there  was  nothing  in  her 
tracks  to  indicate  that  she  had  scented  the  cub, 
or  that  the  cub  had  come  above  the  treeline 
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toward  her,  for  I  carefully  went  over  the  ground 
immediately  above  the  slide.  But  nearly  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  beyond  a  thrilling  story  was  written 
bold  in  the  snow. 

Mother  Grizzly  had  suddenly  stopped  and 
stood  up,  then  stepped  backward  for  a  better 
look  at  something  she  had  seen  or  scented  down 
the  slope.  Then  with  long  steps  she  had  gone 
forward  where  she  could  look  beyond  a  rock  pile 
that  hid  the  place  or  the  object  that  interested 
her.  Her  lame  cub,  too,  had  stood  up,  moved  for¬ 
ward,  then  backward  to  stand  and  look  again  down 
the  slope.  He  hurried  on  a  few  steps  toward 
Mother,  but  stopped  several  yards  below  her. 

Mother  Grizzly  had  dropped  to  all-fours  and 
quietly  faced  down  the  mountain.  Evidently 
something  friendly,  or  something  she  did  not  fear, 
was  coming  up.  She  sat  dog-like  to  watch  it. 

Meantime,  the  lame  cub  had  hurried  on  down. 
After  a  few  jumps  he  had  stopped  for  a  moment, 
then  slowly,  hesitatingly,  had  gone  on  for  more 
than  one  hundred  feet.  In  the  edge  of  the  snow- 
fields  his  tracks  met  the  short  tracks  of  a  grizzly 
cub  coming  slowly  up. 

This  was  my  orphan  cub.  For  a  little  while, 
so  the  tracks  showed,  the  cubs  had  gently  nosed 
each  other,  then  the  lame  cub  had  led  toward 
Mother.  The  orphan,  with  many  hesitating 
steps,  followed. 
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Mother  had  sat,  meanwhile,  apparently  lazily 
watching  the  coming  of  the  orphan  and  the 
meeting  of  the  two  cubs.  Her  lame  cub  had 
come  to  her,  but  the  other  had  stopped  a  few 
feet  off.  She  had  gone  to  the  orphan  and  ap¬ 
parently  greeted  it  as  her  own.  Then  all  three 
together  had  gone  on  around  the  mountain  side. 

The  orphan  had  found  a  mother. 

The  grizzly  and  the  cubs  roamed  all  over  the 
surrounding  region,  as  we  were  able  to  tell  by 
the  tracks  of  the  crippled  one.  During  rambles 
through  their  region  I  saw  where  they  had  torn 
old  logs  to  pieces,  visited  blueberry  patches,  dug 
for  mice,  and  waded  swamps. 

Twice  they  had  journeyed  far  out  of  their 
large  territory;  once  they  were  seen  in  the  foot¬ 
hill  region,  at  least  twenty  miles  from  home. 
On  another  long  trip  they  had  climbed  the 
heights  above  the  timberline  and  travelled  fifteen 
miles  to  an  old  ice-field  on  the  summit,  at  the 
lower  edge  of  which  they  had  feasted  on  masses 
of  collected  frozen  grasshoppers.  After  the 
feast  they  had  returned  to  their  territory  by  a 
different  route  than  the  one  travelled  in  leaving 
it.  The  growing  cubs  were  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  surrounding  country  as  well  as  with  the 
large  rugged  realm  over  which  they  daily  played 
and  fed. 

One  morning  I  came  upon  this  bear  family 
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just  in  time  to  see  Mother  Grizzly  giving  the  cubs 
a  swimming  lesson.  Grizzly  and  polar  bears 
are  excellent  swimmers  and  enjoy  the  water,  but 
their  cubs  are  so  shy  of  water  that  force  com¬ 
monly  is  necessary  with  their  first  swimming 
lessons. 

The  bears  were  coming  down  a  steep,  rocky 
mountain  side  to  a  lake  that  reposed  just  under 
the  timberline.  On  a  small  gravelly  flat  near 
the  shore  Mother  Grizzly  stopped  to  spend  an 
hour  or  longer  digging  out  gophers,  mice,  or 
chipmunks — possibly  all  these.  I  was  not  close 
enough  to  recognize,  even  with  my  glass,  what 
she  captured.  The  cubs  were  busy  digging.  I 
know  not  if  they  unearthed  anything,  but  at 
three  or  four  places  they  dug  at  a  lively  pace 
and  the  piles  of  earth  told  that  they  had  dug 
deep. 

Mother  Grizzly  strolled  down  to  the  lake. 
After  splashing  about  in  the  deep  water  for  a 
minute  she  came  ashore,  looked  at  the  cubs,  and 
probably  gave  orders.  They  hesitated;  but 
when  she  lay  down  in  the  water  by  the  shore  and 
again  looked  toward  them  they  rushed  eagerly 
forward  and  leaped  upon  her  back. 

Out  into  deep  water  she  waded,  with  the  little 
ones  enjoying  a  ride.  I  did  not  know  what  was 
in  her  mind.  She  started  as  though  to  swim 
and  carry  them  across  the  lake.  Only  twenty 
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or  thirty  feet  from  shore  she  was  in  deep  water. 
Suddenly  she  turned  back  toward  the  starting- 
place  and  rolled  over,  spilling  the  cubs.  Leav¬ 
ing  them  splashing  and  struggling,  she  hastened 
ashore. 

Effort,  lively  splashing,  and  the  cubs  kept  their 
little  noses  above  the  water.  Both  headed  to 
the  shore,  but  the  first  one  to  arrive  was  met 
by  Mother  who  pushed  it  back.  It  bumped 
into  the  other  cub  and  both  were  in  confusion. 

Side  by  side  they  finally  came  ashore.  They 
stood  for  a  few  seconds,  breathing  deeply,  I 
suppose.  Then  each  sat  down  and  nosed  his 
wet  coat,  but  rose  and  went  a  few  steps  where 
there  was  more  sun.  Mother  followed  and  was 
pushing  the  cubs  about  with  her  nose,  then  with 
paws,  playing  with  them  and  no  doubt  drying 
them,  when  they  went  behind  a  tree  clump  out 
of  sight. 

Yes,  the  orphan  cub  had  found  a  good  mother. 

The  grizzly  mother  is  the  greatest  wild  mother 
of  the  wilderness.  With  keen  senses  and  cap¬ 
able  brain  she  ever  endeavours  to  keep  her 
young  far  from  danger.  She  is  not  ferocious,  but 
in  case  of  danger  defends  them  with  skill,  en¬ 
durance,  and  courage;  she  often  dies  for  them 
but  will  not  desert  them.  I  have  not  known  a 
mother  grizzly  to  desert  her  cubs  even  in  the 
face  of  hopeless  odds.  Commonly,  if  surprised 
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and  fired  upon  and  either  she  or  cubs  wounded, 
she  charges  the  hunter,  except  there  be  an 
opening  through  to  escape.  But  if  cornered 
she  is  likely  to  charge  whether  fired  on  or  not. 

She  endeavours  to  raise  the  cubs  according  to 
best  grizzly  standards — ready  for  the  demands 
of  the  environment.  Then,  too,  she  loves  all 
cubs,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  a  grizzly  mother 
failing  to  welcome  any  cub  orphan  that  she 
found.  During  the  years  that  have  passed 
since  the  Mount  Tyndall  grizzly  mother  adopted 
the  cub  I  have  known  of  many  grizzly  mothers 
equally  good.  An  Idaho  grizzly  even  trailed 
three  orphan  cubs  and  took  charge  of  them  in 
addition  to  her  own  two;  and  another  grizzly 
without  cubs  traded  and  rescued  a  lone  cub. 

I  was  eager  to  have  another  glimpse  of  this 
bear  family.  On  one  of  my  autumn  trips  to  the 
region  over  which  the  bears  ranged  I  came 
upon  a  young  hunter.  I  recounted  the  motherly 
adoption  of  the  orphan  cub.  I  told  him  that 
I  did  no  shooting,  that  I  never  carried  a  gun, 
but  he  was  so  eager  to  go  and  see  all  that  I 
might  see  I  let  him  go  along  with  his  rifle. 

The  first  morning  we  early  came  upon  this 
happy  bear  family.  I  had  edged  away  from  the 
hunter  and  on  seeing  the  bears  motioned  to  him. 
They  were  in  a  small  opening  in  an  Englemann 
spruce  forest.  Slowly  we  crawled  close  to  them. 
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The  two  cubs  were  upon  a  stump  against 
which  the  mother  rested  with  fore  paws,  her  head 
between  the  cubs.  Occasionally  with  the  push 
of  a  paw  or  the  flirt  of  her  nose,  she  tossed  a 
cub  off  the  stump.  Merrily  it  would  scramble 
back,  evidently  hoping  to  be  thrown  overboard 
again. 

Then  for  a  time  the  mother  held  her  head 
quietly  between  the  cubs.  Occasionally  she 
grunted  as  though  talking  to  them,  while  now  and 
then  with  little  fore  paws  they  gently  rubbed 
her  head,  her  nose  and  her  face,  as  they  eagerly 
looked  at  her. 

In  the  midst  of  the  merriment  of  the  bears  I 
heard  a  click  and  wheeled  in  time  to  grab  the 
rifle  as  the  hunter  was  raising  it  to  shoot.  Point¬ 
ing,  I  commanded  him  with  a  look  and  he  stood 
it  by  the  tree.  Then  we  crawled  a  few  feet 
closer  and  lying  upon  the  grass  peeped  over  a 
recently  fallen  spruce,  well  concealed  by  its 
green  branches. 

The  mother  left  the  happy  cubs  on  the  top  of 
the  stump,  walked  off  a  few  steps,  and  lay  down. 
They  sat  still,  closely  watching  her  every  move. 
The  instant  she  rolled  over  on  her  side  they 
leaped  down  and  raced  to  her.  They  romped  all 
over  and  engaged  in  scuffles  upon  her.  The 
crippled  cub  was  lively,  but  the  left  hind  leg  was 
stiff  and  was  handled  somewhat  awkwardly. 
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A  coyote  came  near  and  paused.  Then  he 
sat  down  to  watch.  Probably  he  had  not  before 
been  allowed  to  see  a  performance  of  just  this 
kind,  even  though  he  may  have  had  the  luck 
other  times  to  watch  cubs  playing  with  Mother. 
Mother  Bear  eyed  him  indifferently. 

A  passing  magpie  wheeled,  alighted  on  a 
stump,  and  gave  full  attention  to  the  rollicking 
cubs.  Another  magpie  arrived,  alighted  on 
Mother’s  back,  and  with  a  few  strange  notes  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  commending  the  play-performance 
of  the  cubs. 

Suddenly  Mother  reared  upon  hind  feet  and 
stood  with  nose  working.  With  fore  paws 
pressed  against  her  breast  she  stood  all  intent. 
A  whiff  of  breeze  had  carried  to  her  a  touch  of  our 
scent. 

The  cubs  instantly  stopped  play  and  stood  for 
a  time  without  a  move;  they  rose  on  hind  feet, 
listened,  worked  their  noses,  and  turned  to  look 
into  the  woods  in  every  direction.  We  were  so 
close  that  we  could  smell  bear,  but  fortunately 
the  breeze  was  almost  steadily  from  bears  to  us. 

After  minutes  of  scouting,  using  all  her  senses, 
she  dropped  to  four  feet  and  started  slowly 
toward  us.  The  hunter  moved  as  though  for  his 
rifle.  I  shook  my  head.  After  taking  a  few 
steps  Mother  Bear  lay  down.  The  cubs  were  at 
her  in  an  instant.  Both  wanted  to  suckle.  She 
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pushed  them  to  one  side.  They  came  back,  and 
she  boxed  vigorously.  They  still  insisted.  She 
arose  and  walked  slowly  toward  a  small  granite 
cliff  in  the  farther  edge  of  the  opening.  The 
cubs  followed  close.  The  mother  lay  down  and 
the  hungry  cubs  were  after  a  warm  meal  in  an 
instant.  After  a  time  on  her  side  she  rolled 
over  on  her  back  with  feet  in  the  air.  The  cubs 
kept  busy. 

A  squirrel  running  through  the  tree  limbs  dis¬ 
covered  the  hunter  and  me.  He  stopped  and 
was  about  to  chatter  when  he  saw  the  bears  and 
fortunately  forgot  us.  Had  he  chattered  it  is 
probable  that  Mother  Bear  would  have  found 
out  the  why  of  his  chatter.  Without  a  move  he 
gave  the  bears  his  eyes. 

Mother  Bear  rose.  The  little  cubs  with 
rounded  stomachs  wanted  more  but  she  gave  a 
vigorous  box  to  right  and  left  and  both  realized 
that  lunch  was  over.  Mother  stared  this  way 
and  that,  stepped  to  the  cliff  edge  to  scratch 
her  side,  then  walked  a  few  steps  away.  The 
cubs  lay  down  by  the  cliff  for  a  snooze.  She  lay 
down  by  them.  The  squirrel  still  sat. 

Slowly  the  hunter  and  I  crawled  back.  He 
picked  up  his  rifle  and  under  the  slope  we 
stopped  to  talk  about  the  bears.  He  had  en¬ 
joyed  this  rare  look  at  bear  life.  But  a  hunter 
does  not  give  up  his  gun  from  one  good  non- 
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shooting  experience.  I  believe  that  if  I  had  not 
been  with  him  he  would  have  at  once  slipped 
back  for  a  shot  at  those  happy  bears.  We  sepa¬ 
rated  and  he  started  back  to  his  camp. 

When  I  again  peeped  at  the  bears  the  squirrel 
had  moved  close  to  them  and  was  sitting  quietly 
on  a  low  limb  within  a  few  feet.  The  cubs  were 
still  asleep.  Mother  lolled,  occasionally  raising 
her  head  to  look,  to  sniff,  and  to  listen.  I 
moved  off  through  the  woods.  Surely  the  orphan 
of  early  season  was  an  orphan  no  longer. 

After  going  a  short  distance  I  had  the  mis¬ 
giving  that  the  hunter  might  return  and  try  to 
kill  the  bears.  ( I  stopped  to  linger  near,  for  I 
hesitated  to  go  in  search  of  him. 

But  as  I  hesitated  rapid  rifle  shots  from  their 
direction  came  crashing  through  the  woods. 
Then  for  a  few  seconds  there  was  not  a  sound. 
Faintly  I  could  hear  something  running  through 
the  woods;  then  footfalls  of  some  object  coming 
toward  me. 

The  next  moment  Mother  Grizzly  came  in 
sight.  For  a  second  she  appeared  alone,  but 
closely  behind  her  ran  one  of  the  cubs.  But  only 
one. 

Though  on  a  fast  gallop  she  was  carrying  a 
large  object  in  her  mouth.  I  supposed  that  she 
had  seized  the  lame  cub  and  was  carrying  him 
for  a  fast  retreat.  But  as  she  rushed  by  I  saw 
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that  the  cub  following  her  was  the  lame  one. 
The  cub  in  her  mouth  was  bloody  and  wounded 
— one  of  its  hind  legs  dangled;  it  had  just  been 
broken  by  a  shot. 

She  was  rescuing  the  orphan. 


CHAPTER  X 


TRAILING  ANIMAL  TRAVELLERS 

ONE  autumn  I  crossed  the  Continental 
Divide  and  travelled  over  the  high  Rock¬ 
ies  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  to 
spend  a  few  days  on  the  western  slope  of  Gray’s 
Peak.  To  my  astonishment  the  first  animal  I 
saw  after  my  arrival  was  my  leading  wild-life 
neighbour. 

Five  minutes  away  from  camp  I  broke  through 
a  thick  growth  of  spruce  trees  and  came  into  a 
ragged-edge  meadow.  Across  the  opening  sat  a 
big  grizzly,  his  back  against  a  lone  tree. 

His  movements,  his  mannerisms,  his  tom  ear, 
his  gray  coat  with  brown  trimmings,  all  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  was  the  old  grizzly  that  had  his 
home  in  the  mountains  around  my  cabin — the 
grizzly  I  had  seen  within  half  a  mile  of  my  home 
a  week  earlier. 

The  grizzly  was  intently  watching  something 
near  by  that  a  tree  clump  hid  from  me.  Cir¬ 
cling,  I  saw  two  fawns  playing  merrily  in  the 
meadow.  Singly  and  together  they  dashed  at 
Mother,  leaped  her,  then,  with  a  quick  dodge, 
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circled  her.  Twice  they  stopped  to  rear  on 
hind  legs  and  to  spar.  Then  followed  another 
circling  dash  around  Mother.  Once,  as  they 
started  to  circle,  each  gave  a  few  high  leaps,  as 
old  deer  do  in  alarm  when  trying  to  see  over  a 
near-by  obstruction. 

The  grizzly  was  so  interested  that  he  gave  his 
entire  attention  to  the  rollicking  fawns.  All  the 
time  I  watched  he  kept  his  eyes  upon  them,  even 
while  changing  his  position.  Mother  Deer  saw 
the  grizzly,  but  was  indifferent  to  his  being  near. 
After  this  deer  family  drifted  away  into  the 
woods  he  walked  slowly  off  in  another  direction. 

It  was  an  interesting  coincidence  if  the  old 
grizzly  and  I  had  chosen  the  same  time  to  ex¬ 
plore  this  far-from-home  wilderness.  Could  I 
be  mistaken?  Two  of  the  toes  of  the  left  fore 
foot  of  my  bear  neighbour  had  long  been  missing. 
I  strolled  out  to  look  at  this  bear’s  tracks  where 
they  were  plainly  impressed  in  a  big  ant  hill. 
The  track  of  the  left  fore  foot  in  the  soft  ant  hill 
showed  two  of  the  toes  missing.  He  was  my  old 
grizzly  neighbour. 

This  bear  had  travelled.  He  had  crossed  the 
Continental  Divide  and  must  have  traversed 
numerous  deep  canons  and  high  ridges  to  reach 
this  place.  He  and  I  had  come  to  the  same  re¬ 
gion,  the  same  week,  to  spend  vacation. 

He  had  lived  constantly  near  me  through 
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several  years,  but  during  each  year  had  made 
a  number  of  short  trips,  rarely  I  think  going  one 
hundred  miles  from  his  domain. 

I  wanted  to  have  the  fun  of  trailing  him,  to 
find  out  what  he  was  doing  in  the  Gray’s  Peak 
region.  But  there  was  no  snow,  and  following 
this  active  fellow  was  lively  exercise. 

Two  days  later,  several  miles  from  camp,  I 
was  watching  a  number  of  Bighorn  lambs  play¬ 
ing.  The  grizzly  came  along  and  on  seeing  the 
lambs  at  once  sat  down,  dog-like,  to  watch. 
But  after  a  minute  he  rose,  sniffed  the  air,  and 
went  on  up  the  slope. 

Through  my  glass  I  saw  him  later,  far  above 
the  timberlin^,  climbing  over  an  old  ice-field. 
Suddenly  he  rose  on  hind  legs,  started  north 
then  ran  off  to  the  south.  I  could  not  discover 
what  had  frightened  him,  nor  see  anything  pur¬ 
suing,  but  he  kept  on  at  high  speed  as  far  as  I 
could  see  him.  The  following  day  I  found  his 
tracks  down  in  the  woods,  perhaps  ten  miles  to 
the  south  of  the  ice-field. 

The  fifth  day  in  the  Gray’s  Peak  region  I  saw 
the  grizzly’s  trail  headed  northward  as  though 
leaving  the  region.  Trailing  him  without  snow 
was  difficult.  After  half  an  hour  I  abandoned 
trailing  and  started  homeward,  as  the  grizzly 
also  appeared  to  be  doing.  To  make  certain 
that  he  had  not  turned  back  I  climbed  up 
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Berthoud  Pass.  A  little  below  the  summit  I 
found  that  he  had  been  in  the  Pass  still  heading 
homeward.  Next  I  found  his  tracks  by  an  ice¬ 
field  on  James  Peak,  then  miles  to  the  north  on 
Mount  Audubon. 

Each  autumn  the  bears  near  the  Continental 
Divide  visit  the  ice-fields  and  old  snowdrifts 
for  accumulated  grasshoppers  and  other  insects. 
These  insects  fall  upon  the  ice  and  are  slowly 
washed  and  blown  toward  the  bottom  of  the 
slope,  and  accumulate  in  frozen  masses. 

Years  ago  the  bears,  especially  grizzlies,  came 
from  near  and  far  for  these  frozen  delicacies. 
One  grizzly  used  to  come  about  sixty  miles, 
visit  a  number  of  ice-fields  for  their  offerings,  as 
his  tracks  in  the  snow  showed,  then  return  to 
his  home  territory  on  the  western  slope. 

About  twenty  miles  from  home  the  torn-eared 
grizzly’s  tracks  came  into  the  old  wild-life  trail 
that  I  was  following.  From  the  appearance  of 
the  tracks  I  judged  that  he  was  about  a  day 
ahead  of  me. 

Tracks  showed  that  he  had  met  a  number  of 
Bighorns  coming  down  the  trail.  The  sheep  had 
seen  him,  turned  a  few  steps  out  of  the  trail,  and 
stood  in  an  open  space  to  watch  him  pass.  He 
may  have  glanced  at  the  sheep,  but  his  tracks 
indicated  that  he  had  not  even  stopped. 

A  black  bear  coming  down  the  trail  a  little 
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frther  along  had  been  alarmed.  While  the 
gizzly  was  still  far  off,  the  black  had  turned  out 
c  the  trail,  made  a  wide  detour  in  the  woods, 
ten  come  back  to  the  trail. 

Two  toes  were  missing  from  the  right  fore 
fot  of  this  black  bear.  Missing  toes  were  not 
u  usual  of  themselves,  but  down  on  the  slope  of 
C  ay’s  Peak  I  had  seen  the  tracks  of  a  black 
bar  two  of  whose  toes  on  the  right  fore  foot  were 
nssing.  Examining  closely,  I  found  these  to 
t  the  tracks  of  the  same  bear.  By  trail,  Gray's 
lak,  where  this  black  bear  belonged,  was 
mre  than  fifty  miles  away.  So  the  black 
bar,  too,  had  been  travelling  far  beyond  his 
t  ritory. 

Going  on  homeward,  I  saw  the  grizzly’s  tracks 
f: >m  time  to  time.  He  arrived  home  ahead  of 
n*.  As  he  was  fat,  and  had  nothing  to  do,  he 
p^bably  had  been  travelling  for  the  fun  of  it. 
S,  too,  the  black  bear.  But,  incidentally,  both 
birs  may  have  been  interested  in  the  masses  of 
fi  zen  grasshoppers  to  be  had  this  time  of  year 
ii  the  ice-fields  far  up  on  the  Divide.  The 
g  zzly  had  visited  three  of  these  fields. 

This  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last  time  that 
h  was  away  from  home.  About  a  month  later 
I  vent  to  North  Park.  An  hour  after  I  started 
I  ame  upon  his  tracks  and  for  more  than  thirty 
n  ’es  found  them  along  the  trail  I  was  following. 
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I  have  no  idea  how  far  this  fellow  went  after  he 
turned  off  my  trail. 

Many  times  I  have  trailed  grizzlies  from 
twenty  to  thirty  miles.  And  in  all  these  cases 
the  bears  may  have  travelled  miles  before  reach¬ 
ing  the  place  where  I  started  trailing  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  miles  after  I  left  their  tracks. 

The  grizzly  bear  is  a  born  wanderer,  although 
a  permanent  resident  of  a  locality.  He  enjoys 
exploring  and  makes  flying  trips  into  other 
regions  new  and  old.  He  is  gone  a  few  days 
or  a  week;  he  may  go  only  a  few  miles,  or  he 
may  go  a  long  distance. 

A  Utah  grizzly  was  known  occasionally  to 
travel  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  his 
mountain  home.  On  this  long  journey  he  in¬ 
variably  went  and  returned  over  the  same  route. 

This  annual  autumn  journey  to  the  ice-fields 
of  the  Divide  is  the  most  regular  bit  of  travel 
that  I  know  of  bears  doing;  but  there  may 
be  many  long  journeys  for  fish  or  berries  or 
other  seasonal  food.  During  the  course  of  each 
year  grizzlies  make  many  a  travel  trip. 

But  they  are  not  the  only  animals  that  take 
excursions.  A  flock  of  Bighorn  sheep  that 
ranged  on  Battle  Mountain  near  my  home  trav¬ 
elled  across  high  mountains  for  a  number  of 
days.  I  followed  them.  The  first  day  they 
were  above  the  timberline  and  I  had  busy  hours 
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trying  to  keep  them  in  sight  and  still  not  frighten 
them. 

The  second  day  they  crossed  a  deep  canon 
and  climbed  the  Continental  Divide.  This  car¬ 
ried  them  across  the  territory  of  three  other 
flocks  of  Bighorns  the  first  two  of  which  I  did 
not  see;  but  I  was  not  far  into  the  territory 
of  the  third  when  that  flock  appeared.  These 
sheep  and  the  visitors  spent  more  than  an  hour 
looking  each  other  over,  smelling  and  playing. 
Then  they  stood  still  to  watch  the  travellers  on 
their  way  until  my  scent  alarmed  them.  An¬ 
other  flock  that  the  travellers  encountered  was 
passed  without  a  stop. 

On  a  high  plateau  about  twenty  miles  from 
their  home  territory  the  travelling  sheep  started 
to  circle  back.  They  descended  from  the  heights 
and  visited  a  salt  lick.  Here  they  mingled  and 
played  with  a  flock  which,  like  themselves,  was 
several  miles  from  home. 

Leaving  the  lick  they  climbed  upon  a  high 
ridge  into  the  territory  of  the  Bighorn  that 
lived  on  the  east.  Surmising  that  the  travellers 
were  on  the  way  to  this  point,  I  made  a  detour 
and  arrived  there  first. 

As  the  sheep  scampered  to  the  flock  that 
lived  there,  the  residents  came  hurrying  from 
the  cliffs  to  visit  with  them.  One  of  the  local 
rams  and  one  of  the  visiting  ones  had  a  contest 
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of  skill;  possibly  it  was  a  fight.  Edging  away 
from  their  fellows  that  stood  around  to  watch, 
the  two  rams  with  a  running  start  came  to¬ 
gether  head  on.  They  repeated  this  perform¬ 
ance  a  number  of  times,  and  in  two  or  three 
instances  one  or  the  other  was  thrown  violently 
to  one  side. 

Two  of  the  travellers  were  missing  as  the 
flock,  single  file,  made  the  last  climb  to  the  top 
of  Battle  Mountain.  I  had  no  idea  where  they 
had  disappeared.  They  may  have  been  killed 
at  night  by  a  lion,  or  they  may  simply  have 
joined  one  of  the  other  flocks  with  which  the 
travellers  mingled. 

Individual  animals  and  flocks  are  followed 
with  difficulty.  But  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
territory,  with  field  glass  and  with  enthusiasm, 
I  several  times  have  succeeded  in  trailing  both 
to  the  end  of  their  long  journeys.  Through 
the  years  I  came  upon  a  few  animals  far  from 
home  that  I  identified  as  living  near  my  cabin; 
the  grizzly  was  one  of  these,  a  mountain  lion 
another,  and  a  squirrel  a  third.  These  I  hap¬ 
pened  upon  without  trailing  them. 

Most  animals,  like  the  grizzly,  appear  to 
travel  for  the  fun  of  it,  and  usually  when 
they  have  abundance  of  food  at  home  and 
nothing  else  to  do.  They  journey  slowly  and 
wander  about  when  they  reach  the  desired  lo- 
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A  Porcupine  Trail  in  the  Loose  Snow 
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A  Visitor  from  the  Mountain-top 
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cality.  They  make  picnic,  play,  and  recreation 
out  of  such  an  outing,  and  adventure  also. 

This  gaining  a  knowledge  of  other  territory 
is  often  of  benefit  to  them.  In  case  a  forest  fire 
or  a  drouth  or  other  calamity  drive  them  from 
home,  those  that  have  travelled  are  acquainted 
with  other  sections  where  a  living  is  available, 
and  also  know  the  route  to  this  new  home. 

On  a  winter  trip  I  found  that  a  mountain  lion 
had  followed  me  for  about  twenty  miles.  I  did 
not  know  of  this  until  I  started  to  return 
home.  His  tracks  closely  followed  mine  until 
within  about  two  miles  of  my  cabin.  I  back¬ 
tracked  the  lion  to  his  den,  nearly  three  miles 
farther.  What  he  was  doing  so  far  from  his 
home  I  did  not  know.  Three  days  later  he  re¬ 
turned. 

One  snowy  October,  when  I  was  more  than 
forty  miles  from  home,  the  tracks  of  a  black 
bear  came  into  the  trail  I  was  following.  These 
I  followed  across  two  ranges  to  a  rocky  re¬ 
gion  within  two  miles  of  my  cabin.  When,  later, 
I  found  his  tracks  again,  I  knew  that  his  hiber¬ 
nating  den  was  in  that  rocky  region.  I  know 
not  just  how  far  from  home  he  had  been,  for  the 
long  distance  that  I  had  trailed  him  back  was 
only  a  part  of  his  return  journey. 

Many  times  in  wandering  the  mountains  I 
have  seen  the  tracks  of  bears,  lions,  and  wood- 
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chucks,  far  beyond  their  own  territory.  How 
much  farther  these  animals  may  have  gone  I  did 
not  find  out;  but  they  were  travelling. 

And  they  travelled  not  for  the  purpose  of  visit¬ 
ing  with  other  animals  of  their  species,  for  in 
most  cases  that  I  have  noticed  they  have  been 
alone  or  with  a  home  flock  for  company,  and 
gave  only  passing  attention  to  their  kind  in  the 
territory  they  were  exploring. 

In  the  same  way  the  local  animals  usually  paid 
little  attention  to  their  visitors.  They  took  a 
look  and  went  on  with  their  own  affairs.  Beav¬ 
ers,  however,  are  an  exception.  During  the 
summer  on  their  long  vacations,  numbers  from 
different  colonies  may  be  together  day  after  day. 

Their  travel,  too,  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  most  other  animals.  Bears,  wolves, 
lions,  may  take  a  number  of  brief  trips  during 
the  year.  Probably,  just  for  the  fun  of  travel¬ 
ling  and  for  the  unusual  things  seen  along  the 
way.  But  beavers,  I  think,  are  likely  to  have 
but  one  long  annual  trip,  this  amounting  to  a 
vacation  that  lasts  through  the  entire  summer. 

Wild  animals  have  never  heard  of  a  pathless 
wilderness.  With  them  a  public  highway  is  a 
necessity.  When  they  travel  they  follow  a 
trail — follow  a  worn  way  that  animals  have  used 
for  ages.  It  is  the  easiest  way  and,  in  case  they 
must  retreat,  they  know  an  open  trail  over  which 
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to  escape.  If  trail  be  ruined  by  forest  fire  or 
flood,  a  new  one  is  at  once  hoof  marked. 

Often  in  returning  from  a  long  journey  an 
animal  will  come  home  over  the  trail  used  in 
going  away;  but  if  he  does  not  use  the  same  one, 
he  will  still  use  a  trail.  Animals,  as  well  as 
people,  if  they  are  going  anywhere,  must  follow 
a  definite  thoroughfare  in  order  to  arrive. 

The  wilderness  has  for  ages  been  a  web-work 
of  trails:  trails  that  curve  and  wind;  local  trails 
and  long  trails;  trails  that  cross  the  home  lands  of 
numerous  animals  and  animal  nations;  and  trails 
that  every  wild  fellow  of  the  wilderness  sometimes 
uses.  Animals  can  most  frequently  be  seen  and 
more  fully  enjoyed  by  following  the  romantic 
trails  along  which  they  move,  retreat,  and  play. 

For  ten  miles  the  tracks  of  two  wolves  had 
been  along  the  trail  I  was  travelling.  I  do  not 
know  how  far  they  had  travelled  when  I  came  to 
their  tracks.  When  these  tracks  turned  off  to 
one  side  I  followed  them  for  two  days;  they 
wandered  but  little.  But  their  trail  went  on  for 
more  than  sixty  miles  before  it  showed  that  they 
had  turned  back. 

Several  times  I  followed  the  tracks  of  one  and 
sometimes  of  two  coyotes  nearly  the  entire 
distance  from  the  railroad  in  the  edge  of  the 
plains  to  my  home  about  thirty  miles  away. 
They  had  a  den  near  my  cabin. 
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Otters  travel  much  by  water,  but  a  pair  of 
them  climbed  mountains  during  one  of  their 
land  journeys.  In  going  along  a  stream  I  dis¬ 
covered  where  they  had  come  out  of  a  hole  in  the 
ice  and  gone  out  on  the  snow.  Their  tracks  led 
up  on  the  mountain  side  and  I  followed  for  miles 
on  top  of  a  ridge  above  the  treeline.  Then  they 
had  turned  back  and  after  twenty  or  more  miles 
of  land  travel,  and  mostly  in  snow,  returned  to 
the  stream  from  which  they  had  started. 

Climbing  mountain  peaks  appears  to  be  regu¬ 
larly  included  in  the  summer  travels  of  fat 
ground-hogs  and  rabbits  also.  I  have  several 
times  seen  them  on  the  top  of  14,000-foot  peaks. 
This  would  mean  miles  of  steep,  rocky  climbing 
through  regions  dangerous  with  a  number  of 
prowling  enemies. 

The  little  cony  that  lives  in  high  altitudes 
often  wanders  miles  down  the  mountain  side, 
then  climbs  back  to  his  den  in  the  rocks. 

Animal  travellers  usually  are  wide-awake  and 
see  what  is  going  on  along  the  way;  they  spy 
dangers  and  often  stop  to  watch  the  animals  of 
other  species  at  play.  If  they  come  upon  any¬ 
thing  that  they  particularly  like  to  eat,  they  de¬ 
lay  travels  until  they  are  satisfied  or  are  driven 
from  the  feast. 

I  was  one  day  watching  a  beaver  when  a 
squirrel  came  running  through  the  tree-tops, 
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hurrying  as  though  late  to  an  engagement  of 
importance.  He  was  going  upstream  and  keep¬ 
ing  in  the  trees. 

His  line  of  progress  was  broken  by  the  ex¬ 
panded  beaver  pond.  Instead  of  staying  in  the 
trees  and  going  around  it,  as  squirrels  com¬ 
monly  do,  he  descended  to  the  earth  and  with 
long  leaps  crossed  the  opening  by  the  shore. 
He  saw  me,  stopped,  gave  a  queer  little  chatter 
and  started  slowly  toward  me.  At  ten  feet  he 
paused  and  looked  me  over,  then  rushed  up  a 
tree  and  hurried  onward  toward  home.  He  was 
the  squirrel  from  the  grove  by  my  cabin,  two 
miles  away. 

The  following  summer  I  saw  him  still  farther 
from  home.  I  was  standing  in  the  Longs  Peak 
trail  at  timberline  when  he  came  along  the  last 
trees.  I  called  to  him  and  he  stopped.  He 
plainly  was  the  squirrel  from  my  cabin.  We 
were  two  thousand  feet  higher  than  the  cabin, 
and  three  miles  by  the  shortest  way,  but  he  ap¬ 
parently  had  followed  up  a  stream  and  may 
have  doubled  the  direct  travel  distance. 

Travelling  is  the  common  habit  of  animals.  I 
do  not  know  of  an  animal  of  any  size  that  does 
not  journey  from  home.  Comparatively  few 
humans  travel,  and  when  they  do,  their  travels 
have  less  of  adventure  than  the  journeys  of  ani¬ 
mals. 
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Emerson  has  called  travelling  a  fool’s  paradise. 
It  is  not  so  with  animals.  Travelling  is  a  part  of 
the  education  of  most  animals,  a  part  of  their  re¬ 
serve  or  preparedness. 

Their  travels  must  be  a  check  on  provincial¬ 
ism.  They  are  strangers  in  a  strange  land;  they 
go  among  all  classes  and  invade  the  lands  of 
their  enemies.  They  must  be  alert,  vigorous, 
and  capable  in  order  to  make  the  journey. 
Having  made  it,  they  know  where  and  how 
others  of  their  species  live,  and  have  views  into 
the  life  of  a  number  of  species  unknown  around 
their  homes. 

I  am  certain  that  a  mature  grizzly  bear,  if 
called  upon,  could  give  an  accurate  account  of 
the  things  that  enable  him  to  live  long  and  well. 
He  could  pass  a  good  examination  on  the  geog¬ 
raphy  and  the  climatic  conditions  of  remote 
regions  in  every  point  of  the  compass;  he  would 
know  the  food  resources,  the  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms,  the  plays  and  dangers  of  the  leading  ani¬ 
mal  families  within  fifty  miles.  He  probably 
would  have  in  mind  other  places  to  which  he 
could  go  if  the  unexpected  calamity  ever  drove 
him  from  home. 

A  forest  fire  may  have  caused  a  porcupine  to 
start  travelling.  He  was  living  in  the  midst  of 
the  burned  area,  but  being  in  a  den  had  escaped. 
After  the  fire  had  been  stopped  by  an  October 
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snow-storm  he  came  out  of  the  den,  and  lum¬ 
bered  across  the  blackened  area  to  the  green  for¬ 
est.  Here  he  stopped  just  long  enough  to  have  a 
meal  of  bark,  then  sauntered  on  down  the  moun¬ 
tain. 

I  climbed  up  to  see  the  burned  territory  and 
met  his  tracks  coming  down  the  trail  I  was  fol¬ 
lowing.  I  finally  back-tracked  him  to  the  fire¬ 
proof  den. 

In  coming  back  down  the  mountain  I  followed 
his  trail.  It  was  several  days  old,  but  a  wind 
had  not  disturbed  the  snow.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  mountain  the  porcupine  had  crossed  a 
canon  and  climbed  the  steep  opposite  slope. 
Then  he  had  turned  off  on  a  ridge  for  three  or 
four  miles. 

Upon  the  ridge  the  porcupine  met  a  skunk. 
Both  skunks  and  porcupines  ever  hog  the  right- 
of-way  and  other  animals  generally  quietly  allow 
them  to  take  it.  When  these  two  undesirable 
fellows  met  they  passed  without  a  stop,  but  so 
closely  together  that  they  must  have  almost 
stepped  upon  each  other’s  feet.  Farther  along 
a  black  bear  had  stopped  to  watch  the  passing 
porcupine  and  then  turned  off  into  the  woods. 

On  and  on  porky  kept  going.  At  least  ten 
miles  from  the  scene  of  the  fire  I  overtook  him. 
He  was  still  faithfully  plodding  along,  as  though 
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THE  old  squirrel  that  had  lived  by  my 
cabin  for  the  last  few  years  was  chattering 
as  usual,  but  I  had  not  heard  or  seen  an¬ 
other  squirrel  for  days.  Yet  the  squirrel  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  surrounding  groves  and  forests  had 
been  numerous.  There  had  been  no  epidemic 
among  them,  and  their  enemies,  the  hawks,  owls, 
and  weasels,  were  no  more  plentiful  than  usual. 

The  first  of  September  I  went  in  search  of 
squirrels.  I  called  at  a  number  of  home  trees  of 
squirrels  with  whom  I  had  almost  a  speaking 
acquaintance.  I  tapped  and  I  knocked.  But 
there  was  no  scolding  from  tree-tops  and  no  chat¬ 
tering  from  near-by  limbs.  Ordinarily,  early 
September,  these  and  other  squirrels  were  busy 
cone  gathering — laying  up  winter  stores  of  pine 
nuts.  But  now  they  appeared  to  have  left  home. 

There  was  a  food  shortage,  a  scarcity  of  pine 
cones  in  the  region.  No  rain  had  fallen  during 
the  summer,  and  over  an  extensive  area  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the 
drouth  had  blighted  almost  the  entire  crop  of 
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pine  and  spruce  nuts.  Here  and  there  a  de¬ 
tached  limber  pine  or  an  Engelmann  spruce 
swung  a  few  cones.  But  the  Douglas  spruces, 
silver  spruces,  yellow  pines,  and  balsam  firs  were 
barren.  Over  leagues  of  purple  forest  the  cone 
crop  was  a  failure. 

This  was  a  calamity  for  the  squirrels.  Clark’s 
nutcrackers  and  other  nut-eating  birds  could  fly 
across  the  Continental  Divide  where  nuts  were 
plentiful,  or  could  use  substitutes.  But  Fre¬ 
mont  squirrels  could  not  journey  so  far  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  the  scanty  food  substitutes  would 
not  provide  subsistence. 

I  continued  looking  for  squirrels  and  for  cones. 
As  I  wandered  along  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
squirrel  travelling  from  tree-top  to  tree-top.  He 
was  zigzagging  through  the  woods  examining 
each  tree  for  nut-filled  cones.  He  was  hunting 
for  food  with  the  alertness  and  the  wisdom  of  a 
wolf.  But  he  was  having  poor  luck. 

As  I  followed  him  I  saw  signs  which  said  that 
the  squirrels  had  consumed  mushrooms  and  the 
kinnikinick  berries  and  a  number  of  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  food  substitutes.  These  were  now  practi¬ 
cally  gone  and  winter  was  approaching. 

This  young  squirrel  systematically  searched 
each  tree  before  leaping  to  the  outreaching  arm 
of  the  next  tree.  Now  and  then  there  were 
stretches  so  hopeless  that  he  hurried  through 
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with  scarcely  a  look.  But  he  was  searching 
thoroughly  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  keep  sight 
of  him. 

Suddenly  he  came  to  a  stop  in  a  tree-top  on 
the  summit  of  a  ridge  and  listened  as  though 
danger  were  approaching.  A  squirrel  in  another 
tree  was  cutting  off  the  few  remaining  cones. 

My  young  squirrel  ran  up  in  great  haste, 
cut  off  a  cone,  and,  in  his  eagerness  to  get  the 
nuts,  smeared  his  face  and  whiskers  with  the 
pitch.  He  was  hungry.  I  left  him  eating. 

Catching  a  glimpse  of  another  squirrel  I  hur¬ 
ried  after  him.  He  was  travelling  post  haste  as 
it  were.  In  a  straight  line  he  went  through  the 
tree-tops;  there  was  no  zigzagging.  He  was 
not  searching  for  anything  along  the  way  and 
appeared  to  know  where  he  was  going  and  how 
to  get  there.  He  showed  signs  of  age,  which 
means  experience. 

Trailing  a  squirrel  seemed  akin  to  following  a 
bird.  This  squirrel  was  an  expert  speeder.  I 
lost  sight  of  him  occasionally  and  it  was  necessary 
to  find  him  quickly  or  I  might  lose  him  alto¬ 
gether.  He  travelled  at  good  walking  speed  for 
me.  In  the  excitement  and  concentration  of 
hurrying  after  him  I  had  falls  innumerable.  I 
simply  could  not  watch  my  step  and  the  tree- 
tops.  The  fact  that  he  steered  south  almost  as 
though  by  a  compass  helped  somewhat.  When 
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the  woods  were  touched  with  twilight  he  stopped 
for  the  night.  He  found  a  woodpecker  hole  that 
interested  him  and,  having  first  climbed  all  over 
the  tree,  concluded  to  stay  there  for  the  night. 

Many  times,  sometimes  night  after  night,  I  had 
camped  on  the  trail  of  a  bear,  a  beaver,  a  band  of 
deer,  or  a  flock  of  mountain  sheep.  But  camping 
on  the  trail  of  a  squirrel  was  something  new. 

During  the  afternoon  I  had  followed  him  more 
than  four  miles.  I  do  not  know  how  far  he  had 
come  when  I  first  saw  him. 

A  squirrel  is  attached  to  his  little  home  terri¬ 
tory  and  commonly  spends  his  entire  life  in  it. 
But  every  opportunity,  when  home  affairs  are 
taken  care  of,  and  when,  in  travelling,  he  can 
live  off  the  country,  he  goes  away  on  a  little 
journey,  and  explores  the  surrounding  territory. 
Commonly,  I  think,  he  returns  home  in  a  day  or 
two. 

Every  squirrel  is  a  traveller,  a  good  traveller, 
and  appears  to  enjoy  travelling.  It  may  be  for 
fun,  for  adventure,  or  for  the  serious  business 
of  acquiring  facts,  or  for  all  these.  While  travel¬ 
ling  he'  uses  his  wits  like  a  scout.  He  remembers 
resources  and  routes;  perhaps  realizes  he  may 
sometime  return  to  the  region. 

At  sunrise  the  following  morning  my  squirrel 
resumed  his  journey,  pointing  his  nose  at  the 
south  pole.  He  made  it  a  rule  to  keep  to  the 
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tree-tops.  It  would  be  dangerous  for  him,  hurry¬ 
ing  as  he  was,  to  risk  himself  on  the  ground. 
Behind  trees,  logs,  and  rocks  there  might  be 
skunks,  coyotes,  weasels,  or  other  enemies  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  scent  or  the  footfalls  of  something  in 
their  food  line. 

Repeatedly  on  coming  to  an  opening  in  the 
woods  he  went  around  it,  sometimes  to  the  right, 
sometimes  to  the  left.  Having  passed  it  he 
continued  his  course  into  the  south.  He  never 
procrastinated  as  to  where  he  would  next  turn, 
and  travelled  at  high  speed  all  the  time. 

About  noon  he  came  to  the  edge  of  the  woods 
and  stopped.  Before  him  there  was  an  opening 
a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  Be¬ 
yond,  on  a  ridge,  stood  a  lodgepole  pine  grove  of 
several  acres.  I  had  been  to  it  before,  and  from 
the  actions  of  this  squirrel  he  must  have  been 
there  also.  He  had  travelled  and  explored. 

The  grove  was  surrounded  by  an  open  space 
except  on  the  northwest.  Here  a  tongue  of 
quaking  aspens  gave  a  tree  connection  with  a 
big  spruce  forest.  It  was  safe  to  assume  that 
the  squirrel  would  follow  the  woods  around  to 
this  grove,  about  two  miles,  and  not  risk  crossing 
the  quarter  of  a  mile  of  opening.  When  he 
started  on  I  followed  and  in  due  time  he  came 
along  the  tongue  of  aspens  into  the  lodgepole 
grove. 
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The  grove  was  his  destination. 

Nearly  every  tree  here  was  laden  with  cones. 
And  there  were  several  thousand  trees.  Nearly 
every  cone  was  plump  with  its  filling  of  pine  nuts. 
Eagerly  the  squirrel  cut  off  a  cone,  then  seating 
himself  on  a  limb  with  back  against  the  tree, 
leisurely  cut  the  scales  from  the  core,  like  husks 
from  a  cob,  and  ate  the  nuts. 

Go  to  the  lodgepole  any  month  of  the  year  and 
you  will  find  nuts  in  the  pockets  of  its  cones. 
The  lodgepole  pine  commonly  bears  a  crop  of 
cones  each  year  and  hoards  at  least  a  part  of  the 
crop.  The  cones  remain  on  the  tree  for  years, 
clinging  tightly  to  the  nuts.  Sometimes  a  tree 
is  laden  with  twenty  crops;  thousands  of  cones 
simply  crowd  it.  This  seed  habit  of  the  tree  is 
most  useful  to  the  squirrels  and  some  other  wild 
folk  in  times  of  drouth  and  nut  famine. 

The  nuts  remain  fertile  for  years  and  nourish¬ 
ing  squirrel  food  for  years  also.  Though  the 
squirrels  prefer  the  fresher  nuts  they  gladly 
accept  and  thrive  upon  the  hoarded  ones  ripened 
long  before. 

A  number  of  recently  arrived  squirrels  were  in 
the  grove;  others  were  arriving.  This  was  the 
most  promising  food-filled  grove  within  miles 
and  it  seemed  probable  that  numbers  of  squirrels 
from  all  points  of  the  compass  must  now,  as  it 
was  harvest  time,  be  on  the  way  to  it. 
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Off  I  started  to  make  a  complete  circuit  of  the 
grove,  keeping  a  mile  or  two  from  it.  As  I 
walked  across  the  opening,  headed  for  the  forest 
on  the  southwest,  I  looked  back  to  the  grove 
across  the  opening.  On  the  top  of  a  dead  and 
ancient  tree  snag  that  stood  among  the  aspens 
with  their  leaves  of  gold  sat  a  hawk.  As  I  looked 
he  darted  for  an  arriving  squirrel.  Two  coyotes 
were  quietly  walking  around  the  southeast  edge 
of  the  grove;  their  eyes  and  minds  were  interested 
in  squirrels. 

Off  in  the  woods  I  met  an  old  squirrel  travel¬ 
ling  northeast,  evidently  bound  for  the  grove. 
A  little  later  I  saw  two  that  were  young  in 
years  and  experience  searching  carefully  through 
the  forest  for  cones.  Plainly  they  had  never 
been  as  far  from  home  as  this  lodgepole  grove. 
As  I  walked  through  the  yellow  pine  woods  to 
the  east  I  saw  two  other  squirrels  searching  the 
tree-tops  and  one  old-timer  travelling  straight 
toward  the  grove  who  sputtered  because  I  tried  to 
follow  him. 

Two  miles  or  more  off  to  the  northeast  of  the 
grove  I  came  to  a  squirrel  that  appeared  to  be 
full  of  years  and  experience.  He  was  travelling 
westward  up  a  stream.  I  trailed  him. 

Late  afternoon  he  came  to  a  line  of  Engelmann 
spruces  along  the  water.  In  each  tree-top  were 
numbers  of  seed-filled  cones;  and  a  number  of 
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squirrels  were  in  each  tree-top  busily  harvesting 
and  eating. 

One  squirrel  had  already  collected  several 
dozen  cones  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  for  winter. 
These  were  in  little  holes  scratched  in  leaves  and 
trash,  like  so  many  nests  of  eggs.  From  his 
sputtering  and  scolding  I  judged  him  to  be  a 
resident  and  the  others  refugees — recent  ar¬ 
rivals — driven  in  by  famine. 

Another  squirrel  arrived  from  downstream 
and  another  from  the  woods  on  the  north.  Each 
made  haste  to  have  a  meal — but  each  one  cut  off 
his  own  cone.  Neither  made  any  attempt  to 
seize  the  cone  of  another. 

The  following  morning  the  squirrels  had  in¬ 
creased  in  number — the  cone-bearing  tree-tops 
were  full  of  squirrels.  Already  the  available  sup¬ 
ply  of  spruce  cones  was  nearly  exhausted.  How 
many  of  these  squirrels  would  attempt  to  winter 
here?  I  left  the  place,  climbed  to  timberline, 
then  wandered  southward  along  it. 

Two  squirrels  travelled  near  me  searching  here 
and  there  for  cones.  After  keeping  them  in 
sight  for  three  hours  I  lost  them.  I  hope  they 
found  nuts. 

I  visited  the  home  of  a  squirrel  that  I  had  seen 
occasionally  for  the  last  few  years.  He  was  still 
at  home;  and  he  was  scurrying  to  gather  cones. 
Already  he  had  secured  a  few  dozen.  In  an  or- 
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dinary  year  by  this  time  he  would  have  gathered 
most  of  his  winter  supply — about  three  hundred. 
There  were  no  cones  on  the  trees  near  him. 

I  followed  him  as  he  started  off.  He  secured 
another  cone  in  a  tree  that  was  nearly  two  thou¬ 
sand  feet  from  his  home  tree.  He  must  have  had 
home  love  or  he  would  have  moved. 

While  lingering  in  the  head  of  a  gulch  at 
timberline  I  saw  four  squirrels  come  up, travelling 
singly.  Two,  on  reaching  the  last  trees  on  the 
slope,  turned  and  started  back  downward  over 
a  different  route.  One  of  the  others  started 
northward  along  the  timberline.  I  told  him 
that  two  other  Fremont  squirrel  nut-hunters  had 
found  nothing  in  that  direction,  but  he  did  not 
understand. 

When  the  fourth  squirrel  arrived  at  the  edge 
of  the  forest  he  looked  up  the  barren  slope  and 
appeared  startled,  as  though  he  felt  he  was  at 
the  end  of  everything.  He  was  a  young,  un¬ 
travelled  squirrel,  bred  in  the  woods. 

As  he  turned  to  look  me  over  I  said  to  him: 
“It  might  be  well  for  you  to  climb  up  over  the 
pass;  it  is  only  two  miles  to  the  spruces  on  the 
other  slope.  The  trees  over  there  are  full  of  nut- 
filled  cones.  I  was  over  there  last  week.” 

He  eyed  me  and  sputtered  something.  “Yes,” 
I  said,  “it  is  dangerous;  there  are  hawks  and 
eagles  in  the  air,  weasels  and  foxes  on  the 
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ground,  and  not  a  single  tree  of  refuge.  But 
there  are  cliffs  and  rock  piles  which  would  give 
you  temporary  shelter.  Advising  this  trip  for 
a  squirrel  is  about  equal  to  advising  a  fish  to 
come  out  of  water  and  take  to  the  woods;  but 
this  is  an  emergency  that  requires  readjust¬ 
ment.  ” 

I  followed  southward  until  night  without  see¬ 
ing  another  squirrel.  The  following  day  I  went 
straight  down  the  mountain  through  the  woods, 
and  took  about  three  hours  to  the  mile. 

Many  squirrel  travellers  were  to  be  seen.  One 
was  going  up  the  mountain.  I  tried  to  turn  him 
back,  but,  peeved,  he  went  around  me.  Two 
others  were  food  hunting  zigzag  through  an 
Engelmann  spruce  forest  that  was  nutless. 

Later  in  the  day  a  number  came  by  travelling 
rapidly  and  with  the  definiteness  and  directions 
of  migrating  birds.  They  were  bound  south; 
the  direction  of  each  was  southeast,  south,  or 
southwest.  Extended  southward  from  the  point 
where  I  saw  the  squirrels,  these  travel  lines  in  a 
mile  or  two  would  converge  in  the  lodgepole 
grove. 

Most  squirrels  that  were  feverishly  zigzagging 
the  woods  in  search  of  possible  cone-laden  trees 
were  young.  They  probably  had  not  travelled 
much  or  far  and  were  inexperienced  when  this 
famine  forced  them  from  home.  Being  unac- 
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quainted  with  the  surrounding  country,  they 
knew  of  no  likely  place  for  which  to  start.  So 
with  energy  and  skill  they  searched  for  food  in 
the  woods  near  home. 

On  the  other  hand,  nearly  all  the  squirrels  that 
were  hurrying  along  a  definite  course  had  the 
appearance  of  being  old.  They  had  travelled, 
appeared  to  know  the  route  followed,  and  were 
certainly  bound  for  a  definite  place.  Perhaps 
in  some  former  year  they  had  been  to  this  lodge- 
pole  grove  and  knew  where  to  turn  in  this 
emergency.  A  drouth  of  such  severity  had 
not  occurred  in  the  lifetime  of  any  one  of 
them. 

The  next  morning  as  I  walked  southward  I 
overtook  three  squirrels  that  wrere  going  my  way, 
perhaps  a  mother  and  children.  The  youngsters 
were  not  speedy  travellers.  They  hesitated  on 
many  of  the  long  jumps — the  chasms  between 
tree  limbs.  They  also  protested  before  crossing 
each  opening  among  the  scattered  trees. 

I  came  out  of  the  woods  into  an  opening  to 
the  north  of  the  lodgepole  grove.  Everything 
was  dry.  A  wind  during  the  night  had  com¬ 
pletely  stripped  the  aspens  of  their  yellow  leaves 
which  had  been  ripened — coloured — early  with 
the  drouth.  Yellow  drifts  formed  in  the  edge  of 
the  pine  grove,  and  millions  of  coloured  withered 
leaves  padded  and  piled  the  forest  floor. 
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“Crash,  patter,  patter,  patter,  crash,  crash,” 
then  a  whirlwind  of  rustling  sound,  and  a  dashing 
and  stirring  of  these  leaves,  as  though  a  herd  of 
frightened  deer  were  flying  through  them  or  a 
few  dozen  boys  merrily  racing  and  wrestling 
among  them.  The  squirrels  were  making  the 
stir. 

The  grove  was  full  of  busy  refugees.  They 
were  scampering  through  the  leaves,  racing  up 
and  down  trees,  leaping  from  limb  to  limb,  and 
hailing  cones  from  the  tree-tops.  Nuts  were 
falling  all  over  the  floor  of  the  grove. 

There  was  no  telling  the  rightful  owners  of 
the  cones  on  the  ground;  they  bounced  and  rolled 
and  mixed.  This  did  not  matter,  as  there  were 
enough  for  all.  Nearly  every  tree  carried  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  nut-filled  cones. 

Each  squirrel  piled  his  winter  supply  in  the 
trash,  in  hollow  logs,  on  logs,  between  roots,  and 
among  the  drifts  of  autumn  leaves. 

After  a  walk  around  the  grove  I  concluded 
there  must  be  three  hundred  squirrels  in  sight. 
Though  most  were  old  there  were  a  few  half- 
grown  ones  and  a  number  so  young  that  they 
were  still  conducted  by  their  mothers.  To  the 
south  of  the  grove  I  saw  a  young  squirrel  follow¬ 
ing  an  old  one,  plainly  using  the  old  one  as  a 
guide. 

The  squirrels  had  come  from  every  point  of 
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the  compass.  Squirrels  were  missing  from  lo¬ 
calities  twenty  miles  away  and  it  is  possible  that 
they  had  come  to  this  lodgepole  grove. 

Ordinarily  a  squirrel  is  nearly  a  hermit.  He 
has  a  territory  and  a  tree  to  himself.  There  are 
no  trespassers;  at  harvest  time  there  is  no  crowd¬ 
ing,  no  confusion.  He  is  not  social,  but  rather 
pioneer-like  in  taste  for  seclusion. 

The  congestion  in  the  present  emergency  was 
hard  on  these  quiet-loving,  independent,  and 
peppery  tempered  folk.  The  crowds,  the  move¬ 
ment,  and  the  unnecessary  noise,  clashed  with 
their  individuality,  and  required  of  them  the 
heroic  to  readjust  to  this  violent  and  unpleasant 
change.  They  dodged  and  sputtered,  threatened 
and  scolded,  but  accepted  the  situation  with 
minimum  fighting. 

Numbers,  noise,  constant  motion,  and  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  squirrels  attracted  hawks  and  owls 
that  were  ready  for  opportunities — for  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  the  squirrels. 

An  early  winter  wind  scattered  and  mixed 
thousands  of  cones  that  were  stored  in  the  storm- 
ward  edge  of  the  forest  floor.  This  caused  the 
squirrels  no  end  of  tumult  and  bickering  as  they 
collected  and  repiled  them. 

During  the  wind  storm  the  largest  squirrel 
apartment  tree  blew  over.  It  was  an  old  yellow 
pine  with  numerous  large  hollow  limbs.  For 
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years  it  had  been  a  home  for  chickadees  and 
woodpeckers.  These  had  now  given  way  to  the 
squirrels,  but  an  owl  still  used  this  tree  with  the 
new  inhabitants. 

Midday  the  old  pine  had  been  plumed  with 
squirrel  tails.  It  suggested  the  presence  of  a 
squirrel  convention;  there  were  discussions  and 
contentions.  At  times  there  was  no  order;  the 
squirrels  came  almost  to  blows. 

Repeatedly  I  tried  to  count — to  take  a  census 
of  this  one  tree.  Once  I  made  nineteen  and  the 
next  time  twenty-seven.  During  each  count 
there  were  comings  and  goings,  and  changings  of 
positions,  so  that  I  could  only  guess  the  number 
as  forty-five. 

The  fall  of  this  apartment  tree  was  a  calamity. 
A  number  of  squirrels  were  killed  or  injured, 
others  left  without  a  home.  The  trunk  burst 
open  and  many  of  the  larger  limbs  were  broken 
in  pieces.  The  few  remaining  habitable  rooms 
in  the  wreck,  however,  were  taken  as  homes  even 
though  they  lay  on  the  ground. 

This  extraordinary  congestion  of  squirrels 
would  have  made  a  house  shortage  in  even  the 
most  promising  corners  of  the  woods.  And  since 
there  were  but  few  old  or  dead  trees  in  the  grove, 
the  result  was  over-crowding  of  every  available 
housing  place. 

Occasionally  during  the  winter  an  inhabited 
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tree  or  some  other  crashed  down,  causing  confu¬ 
sion  and  death  among  the  crowded  population. 

Just  how  many  squirrels  perished  during  the 
winter  is  unknown.  At  the  end  of  the  season 
there  were  still  more  than  two  hundred — 
possibly  double  this  number — in  the  grove. 
But  there  had  been  no  food  shortage.  On  the 
trees  were  still  thousands  of  lodgepole  cones, 
each  laden  w'ith  nuts. 

In  early  spring,  numbers  of  those  who  for¬ 
merly  lived  near  by  left  the  grove;  perhaps  they 
hoped  to  discover  a  food  supply  which  would 
enable  them  to  move  back  to  their  old  home 
comforts.  But  they  promptly  returned  to  the 
grove  to  await  impatiently  a  new  food  supply. 

As  soon  as  grass  and  plants  started,  a  general 
scattering  began.  Every  home-bound  squirrel 
that  I  glimpsed  was  speeding  singly  and  knew 
where  he  was  going.  A  few  squirrels  that  I  rec¬ 
ognized  returned  to  their  former  homes. 

During  the  summer  they  lived  on  salads  with¬ 
out  nuts.  They  ate  buds  of  the  willow  and  the 
aspen,  the  bark  of  many  trees,  mistletoe,  parasitic 
growths,  the  juicy  tops  of  the  golden  banner 
and  other  wild  flowers.  Numerous  were  the 
unsatisfactory  food  substitutes  which  they  con¬ 
sumed  as  they  eagerly  awaited  the  first  mush¬ 
rooms  and  the  first  half-ripened  nuts. 

The  autumn  came.  I  visited  a  number  of 
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places  in  which  squirrels  had  lived  for  years  prior 
to  the  famine.  In  many  not  a  squirrel  was  in 
sight.  The  former  inhabitants  may  have  per¬ 
ished  during  the  famine,  or  during  their  travels 
found  places  more  appealing  to  them  than  their 
old  homes. 


( 


CHAPTER  XII 


SUMMER  TRAVELS  OF  A  BEAVER 

IN  A  beaver  colony  close  to  my  cabin  I  found 
a  small  aspen  stump  freshly  cut.  The 
marks  showed  that  the  beaver  that  cut  it 
had  a  broken  front  tooth.  I  watched  for  this 
beaver.  A  few  days  later  I  saw  his  track  in  the 
mud;  part  of  the  left  front  foot  was  missing — 
perhaps  had  been  nipped  off  in  a  trap. 

About  the  first  of  June  each  year  the  numerous 
beavers  near  my  cabin  left  their  houses  and  went 
off  for  the  entire  summer,  I  could  not  guess 
where.  I  had  trailed  a  number,  but  usually 
after  a  few  miles  lost  all  trace. 

Trailing  a  beaver  is  uncertain  and  usually  im¬ 
possible.  He  travels  by  water  and  may  not  for 
miles  leave  any  sign  on  the  bank.  And  then, 
the  sign  of  one  beaver — teeth  marks  on  stumps 
and  tracks  in  the  mud — are  much  like  those  of 
any  other. 

But  these  two  defects,  a  broken  tooth  and  a 
toe  or  two  missing,  would  be  marks  that  would 
enable  me  to  trail  my  beaver  neighbour  wherever 
he  cut  a  tree  or  left  a  track. 
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He  started  off  early  June  on  his  summer  vaca¬ 
tion,  or,  rather,  on  a  long  journey.  He  must 
have  been  gone  a  number  of  days  before  I  missed 
him.  I  followed,  hoping  to  trail  him,  go  where 
he  would. 

At  the  first  tributary  stream  I  stopped  to  look 
for  sign.  There  were  tracks,  a  beaver  had  re¬ 
cently  gone  up.  A  short  distance  beyond  I  came 
to  clean-cut  footprints  which  showed  that  this 
beaver’s  feet  were  sound. 

So  I  returned  to  the  main  stream  and  fol¬ 
lowed  it  for  four  miles  without  seeing  a  sign  of 
the  broken-toothed  beaver.  Then  the  stream 
emptied  into  one  much  larger.  Up  this  I  went, 
examining  the  banks  on  both  sides.  There  were 
several  beaver  colonies  on  the  headwaters.  A 
number  of  beavers  had  been  up  and  down. 
There  were  two  sets  of  tracks  with  toes  missing, 
but  these  were  not  made  by  the  beaver  I  was 
trailing. 

After  being  closely  shut  up  in  a  poorly  venti¬ 
lated  house  all  winter  beavers  need  days  of  air 
and  sunshine.  Summer  is  their  vacation  and 
travelling  time.  They  scatter  along  streams  and 
picnic  with  members  of  other  colonies. 

I  found  the  tracks  of  a  number  of  young  beav¬ 
ers.  Youngsters  sometimes  go  away  for  the 
summer  with  their  mothers,  but  they  may  go 
only  a  mile  or  two.  And  if  there  are  many  dan- 
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gers  the  mother  appears  to  stay  close  to  their 
home. 

I  turned  downstream  and  followed  along  the 
river  bank,  looking  for  tracks  in  the  mud,  and  also 
examining  each  freshly  cut  stump.  The  broken¬ 
toothed  beaver  must  have  travelled  rapidly.  I 
had  gone  about  five  miles  before  I  came  upon  the 
first  sign  of  him.  He  had  left  footprints  in  the 
mud  on  the  bank,  and  broken-tooth  marks  on 
an  aspen  stump. 

A  little  below  these  signs  the  river  united  with 
the  St.  Vrain.  The  broken-toothed  beaver  had 
cut  off  an  aspen  at  the  entrance  to  the  St.  Vrain 
canon.  I  was  interested  to  know  if  he  were 
going  through  the  narrow,  deep  canon,  or  up¬ 
stream.  After  searching  upstream  for  a  mile 
without  finding  any  sign,  I  concluded  that  he  had 
gone  downstream. 

Miles  of  the  canon  walls  are  several  hundred 
feet  apart  with  growths  of  trees  and  willows  by 
the  river;  but  several  stretches  are  deep  and 
narrow.  In  one  of  these  steep,  narrow  sections, 
the  closely  crowding  walls  have  just  the  rushing, 
swirling  river  between  them.  There  was  no  way 
to  get  downstream  without  wading  and  swim¬ 
ming.  I  had  not  been  through  this  part  of  the 
canon,  nor  had  I  heard  of  any  one  who  had.  But 
down  I  started. 

It  was  dark  when  I  came  out  at  its  lower  end. 
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Then  all  my  matches  were  damp.  After  half  an 
hour  trying  to  dry  them  I  gave  up  starting  a 
fire.  I  pulled  off  my  clothes  and  wrung  a  part  of 
the  water  out  of  them.  I  went  through  a  num¬ 
ber  of  lively  exercises  that  were  warming. 
Finally  I  found  a  deep,  dry  bed  of  pine  and  spruce 
needles,  and  with  wet  clothes  on,  buried  myself 
in  them. 

Two  miles  down  from  where  I  had  entered  the 
canon  I  found  the  sign  of  the  broken-toothed 
beaver  on  the  north  bank.  He  had  stayed  a 
day  or  two  at  this  point,  apparently.  Two 
different  aspens  had  been  cut  and  the  bark  partly 
eaten.  He  had  sunned  himself  for  hours,  as  I 
judged  from  the  marks  where  he  had  lain,  moved, 
and  lain  down  again. 

From  here  on,  about  every  mile,  rarely  was  it 
two  miles,  he  had  stopped  to  cut  an  aspen  for 
food  and  to  sun  himself.  These  short  stretches 
between  stops  probably  were  the  extent  of 
twenty-four  hours  of  travel. 

This  beaver  had  at  least  a  week  the  start  of 
me,  but  far  down  the  river  I  caught  up  with  him. 
Twice  or  more  I  passed  him. 

Now  and  then  he  turned  and  went  upstream. 
Commonly  it  was  for  only  a  short  distance,  but 
once  he  travelled  back  three  or  four  miles.  I 
cannot  guess  why,  unless  he  was  playing  with 
other  beavers. 
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One  evening  I  saw  his  sign  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  downstream  from  my  camp;  that  night  he 
passed  my  camp  and  went  upstream  again  and 
left  his  footprints  on  mine  that  had  been  made 
the  afternoon  before. 

About  fifteen  miles  from  home  I  lost  trace  of 
him.  Had  a  coyote  or  other  beaver-eater  cap¬ 
tured  him?  I  had  last  seen  a  stump  cut  by  him 
up  the  river  where  a  tributary  entered.  I  went 
back  up  the  river  and  up  this  tributary  stream  a 
short  distance  and  once  more  found  his  chips. 

I  traced  him  up  this  side  stream  to  a  beaver 
colony  whose  inhabitants,  like  himself,  probably 
were  on  an  outing  for  the  summer.  After  linger¬ 
ing  for  a  time  around  this  place  he  went  on  up¬ 
stream,  until  he  came  to  shallow  water  where 
he  could  no  longer  swim.  Here  he  boldly  left 
the  water  and  started  across  a  dry  ridge  to  an¬ 
other  stream.  This  was  perilous. 

A  beaver  is  a  swimming  animal;  in  the  water 
he  goes  easily  and  swiftly.  But  on  land  he  goes 
slowly  and  with  effort,  and  where  there  is  hill 
climbing  with  logs  and  rocks  to  climb  over,  a 
cross-country  trip  is  hard  work.  His  speediest 
efforts  down  hill  are  slow,  awkward  going,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  agility  and  swiftness  of  his 
enemies. 

The  wild  cat,  the  coyote,  the  lion,  and  the 
bear  are  fond  of  beaver  flesh  and  for  them  to 
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find  a  beaver  away  from  a  stream  is  like  finding 
a  fish  out  of  water. 

Leaving  the  stream  the  beaver  crossed  a 
sandy  channel  in  which  at  night  and  early 
morning  there  was  a  thin  trickle  of  water.  But 
the  beaver’s  tracks  had  been  made  here  when 
the  water  was  not  running,  so  he  must  have 
started  cross-country  in  daytime. 

With  man  out  of  the  scene  it  is  safer  for  beaver 
to  travel  during  the  daytime.  During  the 
night  bears,  wolves,  lions,  and  wild  cats  do  most 
of  their  hunting.  But  coyotes  often  travel  dur¬ 
ing  daytime  and  cats  sometimes  do.  In  general, 
beaver  never  venture  far  from  water.  Only  in 
emergencies  will  one  do  so. 

The  broken-toothed  beaver  climbed  a  long, 
steep  slope  just  after  leaving  the  stream.  He 
left  a  muddy  mark  on  a  log  that  he  climbed 
over  and  here  and  there  a  track  in  the  soft,  fine 
sand. 

“Is  this  beaver  travelling  alone?”  I  had  re¬ 
peatedly  asked  myself,  as  I  followed  him  down 
the  river.  Beaver  traces  were  numerous  where 
he  had  been,  but  at  no  time  were  there  signs 
near  his  that  showed  anything  peculiar. 

At  one  place  where  a  second  aspen  had  been  cut 
close  to  the  one  that  carried  his  toothmarks 
both  had  been  cut  about  the  same  time.  Again, 
up  the  side  stream  I  found  two  freshly  cut 
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trees.  One  stump  carried  the  marks  of  a  broken 
tooth,  the  other  had  been  cut  by  a  beaver  with 
perfect  teeth.  It  thus  appeared  certain  that  a 
pair  of  beavers  were  travelling  together. 

Tracks  across  the  ridge  showed  this  to  be  a 
fact.  There  were  two  sets  of  footprints  and  one 
line  of  these  was  made  by  a  beaver  having  all 
his  toes. 

All  the  way  across  the  ridge  their  tracks  indi¬ 
cated  that  not  a  thing  had  troubled  them  except 
perhaps  the  dry  heat,  the  lack  of  water  to  plunge 
in,  and  the  steep  climbing.  But  well  down  to¬ 
ward  the  other  side  of  the  ridge  these  beavers 
came  upon  the  enemy. 

They  had  passed  near  a  cliff  where  there  was 
a  wild  cat  den.  A  cat  was  in.  Whether  he  saw 
them  or  scented  them  cannot  be  guessed,  but 
after  them  he  went.  He  sneaked  close  at 
two  places,  hesitated,  then  crawled  away,  evi¬ 
dently  to  look  for  a  better  place  of  attack. 
Both  were  adult  beaver,  perhaps  twice  the  weight 
of  the  cat. 

Rarely  does  a  beaver  fight.  His  plan  of  life 
is  to  have  an  open  line  of  retreat  and  escape  into 
deep  water.  Once  in  deep  water,  probably  no 
pursuer  except  an  otter  could  cause  him  any 
trouble. 

The  cat  had  slipped  ahead  and  squatted  upon 
a  stump  by  which  the  beavers  would  probably 
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pass.  There  was  a  dim  wild-life  trail  past  this 
stump  down  to  the  brook.  While  the  cat  was 
flattened  and  waiting,  a  coyote  appears  to  have 
come  up  from  below.  Possibly  it  scented  the 
cat  and  had  come  near  to  have  fun  with  her. 
His  tracks  and  scratches  all  round  the  stump  in¬ 
dicated  that  he  had  leaped  at  her  several  times. 
The  cat  at  last  sprang  from  the  stump  and 
started  for  its  den  full  jump,  with  the  coyote  in 
pursuit. 

Meantime,  a  stone’s  throw  up  the  slope,  the 
two  beavers  seem  to  have  squatted  against  a  log 
and  waited.  The  line  of  the  cat’s  retreat  was 
near  them.  The  coyote  must  have  rushed  the  cat 
past  them  without  suspecting  their  presence. 
But  halfway  to  the  den  he  stopped  suddenly, 
wheeled,  started  this  way  then  that,  and  finally 
rushed  down  the  slope  after  the  beavers. 

They  had  probably  hustled  toward  the  brook 
as  soon  as  the  cat  leaped  off  the  stump.  It 
matters  not  if  the  coyote  heard  their  galloping 
or  scented  them.  His  far-apart  tracks  down 
the  hill  showed  that  he  pursued  them  full  speed. 

They  reached  the  shallow  little  brook  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  their  pursuer  and  were  making  haste 
downstream  when  he  leaped  for  them.  Again 
he  leaped,  but  they  dodged  among  the  willows. 
Apparently  they  did  not  fight  back. 

They  tumbled  over  a  cascade  in  the  stream 
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that  was  only  a  few  feet  high.  At  its  bottom 
were  a  deep  pool,  a  log  jam,  and  holes  in  the 
bank.  Here  they  were  able  to  get  beyond  the 
coyote.  His  muddy  footprints  stamped  on  the 
logs,  his  scratches  on  both  banks,  and  his  tracks 
under  one  bank  showed  that  he  had  spent  time 
and  effort  trying  to  reach  them.  There  was  one 
place  just  below  the  logs  where  he  had  lain  down; 
the  markings  indicated  that  he  had  waited, 
possibly  for  hours. 

Both  beavers  escaped.  Nearly  a  mile  below 
I  found  two  freshly  felled  aspens,  one  of  these  the 
work  of  the  broken-toothed  beaver.  This  stream 
was  a  tributary  of  the  one  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ridge.  A  number  of  beaver  colonies  were  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  two  travellers. 

They  went  on  down  into  the  St.  Vrain  River 
two  or  three  miles  and  turned  up  another 
small  tributary.  If  anything  of  interest  or  ad¬ 
venture  occurred  while  they  explored  its  head¬ 
waters,  I  did  not  discover.  They  returned  to  the 
St.  Vrain  and  went  on  downstream. 

I  had  not  yet  seen  these  beavers.  Their  tree¬ 
cutting  and  an  occasional  track  had  enabled  me 
to  trail  them.  From  the  freshness  of  the  sign 
I  knew  that  I  was  close  to  them  and  might  see 
them  at  any  moment. 

They  were  going  leisurely,  perhaps  mostly  at 
night.  There  were  many  indications  of  their 
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having  rolled  about  and  lain  in  the  sun  for  hours. 
From  any  of  their  loitering  places  they  could  have 
quickly  dived  beyond  danger  into  deep  water. 

At  the  bottom  of  one  steep  bank  that  was  six 
or  seven  feet  above  the  river  they  had  long 
sunned  themselves  in  the  sand.  There  was  no 
chance  for  a  coyote  to  slip  up  behind  them. 
They  had  dug  holes  back  into  the  bank  where 
they  could  lie  and  be  out  of  sight  and  had  bur¬ 
rowed  places  in  the  dry  sand  that  just  fitted  their 
bodies,  and  had  lain  and  rolled  about  on  the  grass. 

There  were  numerous  other  beavers  loafing 
along  the  river.  Every  day  I  saw  many,  some¬ 
times  a  dozen  or  more,  frequently  two  and  three 
at  a  time. 

As  far  as  I  know  I  did  not  see  the  broken-toothed 
beaver  but  I  may  have  seen  him  with  other  beav¬ 
ers  a  number  of  times  without  knowing  him.  In 
a  few  places  I  saw  his  tracks  with  those  of  the 
others.  If  ever  I  could  have  seen  a  lone  beaver 
moving  away  from  a  freshly  gnawed  stump  that 
was  marked  with  his  teeth,  then  I  should  have 
known  that  I  had  seen  my  beaver  neighbour. 

I  came  upon  marked  sand  in  one  sunning 
place  that  showed  that  the  travellers  had  had  a 
narrow  escape.  A  lion  evidently  had  seen  or 
scented  them. 

Along  the  opposite  bank  he  had  sneaked  be¬ 
hind  logs  and  rocks,  without  getting  close  enough 
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to  spring.  Then  he  had  looked  down  upon 
them  from  the  opposite  high  bank.  Perhaps 
if  he  had  leaped,  the  overhang  of  the  bank  would 
have  prevented  his  landing  upon  them. 

A  tree  with  long  limbs  had  fallen  across  the 
river  a  little  below  where  the  beavers  lay  in  the 
sun.  On  this  he  had  crawled  out  and  lain  in 
wait  probably  a  long  time,  possibly  hours. 

The  beavers  finally  started  down  stream. 
The  lion  must  have  been  lying  on  the  log  full 
length,  otherwise  they  would  have  seen  him. 
He  either  made  an  awkward  leap,  or  did  not 
notice  the  down-curving  end  of  one  of  the  long 
limbs  of  the  fallen  tree.  His  back  struck  the  point 
of  this  limb;  there  were  a  few  hairs  still  on  it. 
He  fell  short  and  came  down  in  the  edge  of  the 
stream  about  three  feet  in  front  of  the  beavers. 
They  dived  from  their  tracks  into  deep  water. 

There  wrere  a  number  of  small  beaver  houses 
and  bank  dens  along  this  river.  I  examined  the 
entrances  of  many,  but  in  no  case  did  I  find  the 
track  of  the  broken-toothed  beaver  near  them. 
Commonly,  I  think,  beavers  keep  out  of  dens 
and  houses  in  summer. 

Sign  showed  that  the  two  travellers  had 
been  joined  by  a  third.  A  feeding  place  by 
which  they  had  sunned  themselves  and  eaten 
showed  three  felled  trees  instead  of  the  usual 
two.  At  the  next  place  downstream  where  they 
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had  stopped  for  food  I  found  only  two  felled 
aspens,  but  the  teeth  marks  showed  that  three 
different  sets  of  teeth  had  eaten  the  bark. 

It  is  possible  that  the  three  had  been  together 
for  miles.  But  one  thing  is  certain — only  two 
had  dared  cross  the  dry  ridge.  If  the  third  had 
been  with  them  he  must  have  dropped  out  and 
waited  for  the  adventurers  downstream. 

On  a  small,  tree-covered  island  in  the  river 
the  three  had  had  an  adventure. 

A  fallen  tree  on  the  north  bank  made  a  bridge 
across  the  north  channel.  Near  the  lower  end  of 
the  island  I  came  to  a  half-cut  aspen.  The  cut¬ 
ting  was  fresh,  and  it  had  been  made  by  the 
broken-toothed  beaver.  Why  had  he  not  finished  ? 
I  took  a  look  around  and  found  two  other  freshly 
half-cut  aspens.  All  three  of  the  beavers  had 
been  frightened  from  their  cutting. 

I  looked  for  tracks.  But  not  until  I  left  the 
island  and  crossed  on  the  fallen  log  to  the  north 
bank  did  I  make  a  discovery.  On  the  edge  of  a 
muddy  place  I  found  wild  cat  tracks.  These  led 
toward  the  island,  then  upon  the  fallen  log 
bridge.  But  the  tracks  came  to  an  end  on  the 
log  with  a  blotch  of  thin,  dry  mud.  This  prob¬ 
ably  was  where  the  beavers  had  taken  fright  and 
the  cat  had  turned  and  jumped  off  the  log. 

My  beaver  neighbour  was  now  more  than 
thirty  miles  from  his  home.  But  he  could  have 
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returned  home  in  one  hard  night,  or  in  two 
nights  without  hurrying.  At  this  point  the  river 
left  the  mountains  and  started  out  across  the 
Great  Plains  where  with  few  trees  along  the 
shores  the  beaver  would  be  more  exposed  to 
dangers,  to  traps  and  guns.  Would  they  jour¬ 
ney  farther,  I  wondered,  or  start  slowly  home¬ 
ward?  It  was  still  June,  and  they  would  have 
weeks  for  travel  and  exploration. 

A  trapper  wrote  me  of  finding  the  marks  of 
the  broken-toothed  beaver  on  the  Platte  River, 
far  out  on  the  plains,  mid-July.  Evidently,  this 
beaver  from  the  swift,  rocky  streams  of  the 
mountains  enjoyed  the  slow,  sunny  stream  in 
the  plains.  No  one  knew  his  experiences  and 
adventures. 

Would  this  far-travelled  beaver  return  to  be  my 
neighbour?  Beavers  that  are  away  during  the 
summer  return  usually  by  late  August.  But 
most  beavers  wander  only  a  few  miles  from  home 
while  this  explorer  had  gone  sixty  miles.  Now 
and  then  a  summer  wanderer  casts  his  or  her  lot 
with  neighbour  beavers  and  goes  permanently 
to  their  colony.  Often,  also,  two  mate  and  start 
a  new  colony.  And  some,  of  course,  lose  their 
lives  on  their  travels. 

However,  early  in  September  I  found  fresh 
tooth  and  foot  marks  of  the  broken-toothed 
beaver  in  his  old  home  by  my  cabin. 
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LEISURE  CLASSES 

WORKING  like  a  beaver”  means  work¬ 
ing  about  as  little  as  any  animal  on 
earth.  For  years  there  were  a  number 
of  beaver  colonies  close  to  my  mountain  cabin 
and  I  learned  that  resting  and  picnicking  most 
of  the  time  (with  work  incidental)  was  the  dem¬ 
onstrated  meaning  of  working  like  a  beaver. 

The  beaver  has  but  little  to  do;  this  little  he 
does  efficiently.  Being  an  intelligent  animal  he 
does  not  work  just  for  the  sake  of  working. 
His  house  and  his  dam  with  little  repair  endure 
for  years. 

The  harvesting  of  winter  food  is  his  main  oc¬ 
cupation.  This  takes  from  two  to  three  weeks. 
But  when  sufficient  supplies  have  been  stored 
in  the  pond  to  last  until  spring,  he  has  no  regular 
work  to  do  until  the  following  autumn.  He 
eats,  sleeps,  bathes,  and  combs  his  fur  daily. 
But  for  hours  at  a  time  he  loafs  or  plays. 

He  never,  however,  becomes  soft  and  stupid. 
He  spends  the  summer,  three  months,  away  from 
home.  With  long  vacations,  with  travel  and 
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play,  he  ever  keeps  himself  alive  and  fit.  He  is 
master  of  the  fine  art  of  living. 

The  long  vacation  gives  the  elements  time  to 
disinfect  the  empty  house,  and  enables  the 
beavers  themselves  to  build  up  resistance  and 
reserve  force.  If  as  a  whole  they  were  to  forego 
this  sunny,  up-building  outing,  the  very  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  species  would  be  imperilled. 

The  enjoyment  of  much  leisure  seems  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  animals  in  general.  While  watching 
a  grizzly  bear  splashing  and  playing  in  a  beaver 
pond  I  discovered  a  lion  on  the  opposite  shore. 
For  several  minutes  he  stood  enjoying  the  pranks 
of  the  bear.  He  ranged  over  the  same  region 
as  the  bear,  and  had  a  den  on  the  slope  of 
Mount  Meeker. 

For  several  months  one  year  this  lion  enjoyed 
a  special  entertainment  nearly  every  day.  Com¬ 
monly  each  morning  about  eight  o’clock  he  came 
out  on  the  rocks  at  the  top  of  a  ridge  to  watch 
two  eager  prospectors  who  were  working  in  the 
gulch  below.  Quietly  he  eyed  them  as  they 
came  up  the  trail  from  their  cabin  and  his  eyes 
lazily  followed  them  as  they  went  home  of  an 
evening.  He  lay  in  the  sunshine  and  observed 
their  various  moves  contentedly. 

Perhaps  he  watched  the  turning  of  the  wind¬ 
lass  more  closely  than  anything  else.  He  tilted 
his  head  when  the  bucket  appeared  above  the 
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top  of  the  shaft.  He  listened  for  the  sounds  of 
falling  rocks  as  the  prospector  on  top  swung  the 
bucket  to  dump  it. 

Some  days  he  remained  for  three  or  four  hours 
in  his  comfortable  position.  But  he  was  ever 
on  guard.  Constantly  his  nose  caught  every 
scent  message  that  came  in  on  the  breeze, 
and  he  noticed  every  change  of  sound  in  the 
distance. 

Once  the  prospectors  climbed  up  the  mountain 
side  to  examine  a  quartz  outcrop.  That  day 
the  lion  was  not  at  his  usual  place,  though  his 
absence  may  have  been  due  to  other  causes  than 
the  absence  of  the  prospectors.  That  evening 
on  the  way  home  they  looked  down  upon  a 
beaver  pond.  Lying  upon  the  dam  was  their 
lion,  his  eyes  following  a  number  of  young  ducks 
swimming. 

The  next  morning  he  again  lay  on  the  rocks 
watching  the  prospectors.  They  stood  to  look 
at  him  for  some  time.  But  he  made  no  move, 
although  appearing  to  realize  that  they  were 
watching  him.  Evidently  he  had  concluded, 
weeks  before,  that  they  were  harmless. 

Another  day  as  they  watched  him  he  moved 
his  ears,  and  held  up  his  head  as  though  listening. 
Then  he  put  up  his  nose  as  though  a  scent  some¬ 
what  alarming  had  swept  by.  He  rose,  faced 
the  opposite  way,  then  came  back  and  lay  down. 
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Like  a  true  cat,  he  took  solid  comfort,  hours 
of  it,  when  there  was  opportunity.  The  pros¬ 
pectors,  in  bringing  down  timbers  from  the  ridge 
beyond  his  loafing  place,  saw  tracks  in  the  snow 
where  he  had  circled  and  rolled  about  in  play. 
Little  time  did  he  spend  in  making  his  living — 
in  seizing  his  food.  Now  and  then  he  explored 
the  surrounding  country  for  miles.  Occasion¬ 
ally  he  cleaned  out  his  old  den  or  made  a  new 
one.  But  except  on  unusual  occasions  his  days 
were  days  of  leisure. 

Famine,  forest  fire,  or  some  other  unusual 
calamity  may  sentence  animals,  as  well  as  people, 
briefly  to  hard  ^labour.  But  these  are  excep¬ 
tional  times  and  conditions.  Most  animals  lead 
a  quiet,  easy  life.  They  do  not  worry,  and  ap¬ 
parently  do  not  borrow  trouble.  They  move 
about  calmly,  full  of  reserve  force,  apparently 
conscious  of  their  powers.  Invariably  they  are 
well  groomed.  They  look  the  part  of  those  who 
have  long  belonged  to  the  leisure  class. 

A  fat  grizzly  was  loafing  in  the  edge  of  a  woods 
opening  with  nothing  to  do.  Plainly  he  was 
uncertain  just  where  to  turn  his  attention  next; 
for  minutes  he  simply  stood.  Then  he  sat  down 
to  watch  the  mound-building  of  a  near-by 
gopher.  From  this  he  turned,  reared  up  against 
a  tree,  and  bit  out  a  piece  of  bark.  He  nibbled 
easily  on  this,  held  it  a  few  seconds,  then  dropped 
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it.  Through  a  field  glass  I  watched  him  from 
the  leeward  edge  of  the  woods. 

A  porcupine  started  across  the  opening.  The 
grizzly  took  three  or  four  steps  forward  and  sat 
down,  dog-like,  to  watch  the  awkward,  low- 
geared  fellow  going  somewhere.  Then  he  turned, 
put  fore  paws  high  against  a  tree,  stretched,  and 
started  lazily  across  the  opening  after  the  lum¬ 
bering  porcupine. 

A  lively  autumn  wind  was  blowing.  A  cone 
from  a  pine  up  the  rocky  slope  bounded  down. 
The  grizzly  walked  to  it,  put  left  fore  paw 
lightly  upon  it,  and  rolled  it  gently  about;  then 
he  repeated  the  performance  with  his  right  paw. 
He  gave  a  clowning  and  juggling  stunt.  Scoop¬ 
ing  up  the  cone  he  quickly  rolled  over  on  his 
back  and  with  paws  in  the  air  rocked  from  side 
to  side.  The  cone  fell,  dropped  perhaps  on 
purpose,  for  he  leaped  after  it  as  though  it  were 
the  only  one  in  the  forest. 

He  stood  on  hind  legs,  reaching  high  in  the  air, 
with  cone  in  his  hands,  and  looked  at  it  intently. 
Then,  tilting  his  head  he  held  it  close  to  one  eye 
as  though  examining  it  with  a  glass.  Taking  it 
in  his  teeth,  he  tossed  it  away  with  a  twitch 
of  his  head. 

Suddenly  he  woke  up.  He  had  something 
definite  in  mind.  He  acted  differently.  Pick¬ 
ing  up  the  cone  in  his  teeth  he  went  off  into  the 
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woods,  walking  slowly  and  with  dignity,  ap¬ 
pearing  for  all  the  world  like  a  big  puppy  march¬ 
ing  off  to  bury  his  first  bone. 

This  was  an  old  grizzly,  wandering  and  play¬ 
ing  in  his  home  territory.  Two  or  three  hours 
each  day  gave  him  all  the  food  he  could  eat  and 
the  remainder  of  the  time  must  be  spent  some¬ 
how,  somewhere.  The  day  preceding  the  play 
with  the  cone  he  had  walked  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  through  his  estate;  he  had  gone  slowly 
and  with  no  apparent  purpose.  For  nearly  an 
hour  he  had  stopped  to  bathe  and  splash  about 
in  a  beaver  pond;  he  had  come  out  of  the  pond 
and  rubbed  and  rolled  about  on  the  grass  to  dry 
himself.  Then  he  had  made  a  cartwheel  down 
a  slope,  turned  a  somersault,  and  suddenly  sat 
down  to  watch  something  by  the  beaver  house. 

Making  a  living  required  but  little  of  his 
time.  Yet  the  territory  he  occupied  was  not  as 
well  supplied  with  bear  food  as  many  regions  in 
which  bears  live. 

The  grizzly  is  resourceful,  and  though  he  lives 
practically  alone,  rarely  tires  of  his  own  com¬ 
pany.  He  does  play-stunts  with  enthusiasm, 
but  by  himself.  He  is  full  of  curiosity,  and 
when  he  sees  a  neighbouring  animal  doing  some¬ 
thing  new,  or  several  animals  at  play,  he  at  once 
gives  full  attention. 

This  autumn  day  he  was  a  trifle  listless,  some- 
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thing  rare  with  him.  But  there  was  abundance  of 
bear  food,  he  was  going  to  use  the  same  den 
as  he  had  had  the  preceding  winter,  and  no  griz¬ 
zlies  were  invading  his  territory,  consequently 
there  was  little  to  do.  He  was  fat  and  ready  to 
hibernate.  It  was  one  of  the  occasions  when 
time,  for  a  little  while,  appeared  to  hang  heavily 
upon  him. 

This  grizzly  had  come  to  my  neighbourhood  a 
few  years  earlier  and  taken  possession  of  the 
territory  long  occupied  by  the  torn-eared  griz¬ 
zly;  he  arrived  a  few  weeks  after  a  hunter  had 
killed  the  other  grizzly. 

He  ranged  in  the  mountain  valley  where  I 
lived.  I  often  saw  him.  Occasionally  I  fol¬ 
lowed  him  for  hours  at  a  stretch.  About  one 
half  of  the  time  he  was  walking  along  the  trails 
in  his  own  home  ground,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  time  he  was  having  some  sort  of  recreation 
— swimming,  sunning  himself,  or  doing  play- 
stunts. 

The  grizzly  is  the  high-brow,  the  aristocrat, 
the  Gentleman  of  Leisure  of  the  Wilderness. 
About  four  months  of  each  year  he  hibernates. 
For  the  most  part,  the  other  eight  months  are 
given  over  to  play,  and  walking  about  well 
groomed,  borrowing  no  trouble.  He  impresses 
one  as  being  capable  and  ready  for  anything, 
any  time. 
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His  range  covered  several  square  miles  of 
mountainous  region.  Within  this  large  terri¬ 
tory  were  numerous  other  species  of  animals — 
Bighorn,  deer,  lion,  black  bear,  coyote,  beaver, 
and  others.  These  also  belonged  to  the  leisure 
class.  For  years  I  often  trailed  and  watched  a 
bear,  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  numbers  of  beavers 
in  this  region.  In  watching  them  I  frequently 
came  upon  other  animals  and  had  exhibitions 
of  their  easy  life.  They  never  worried  over  the 
food  problem,  and  gave  but  little  time  to  making 
a  living. 

At  the  foot  of  a  pine  tree  on  a  mountain  side  a 
number  of  black  and  white  objects  were  tumbling 
about.  A  few  minutes  earlier  the  fat  grizzly 
bear  had  been  tumbling  near  them.  They  were 
merry  skunk  kittens.  The  two  old  skunks  were 
stretched  near  by  in  the  sunshine.  Tiring  of 
their  own  play  the  kittens  pounced  upon  the  old 
skunks  and  these  joined  in  the  play.  The  old 
ones  leaped  over  the  youngsters,  scuffled  about 
iwith  them  in  clinches,  ran  round  the  tree  single 
file,  and  apparently  played  until  the  kittens  were 
tired. 

They  did  not  appear  to  have  anything  better 
:o  do.  They  must  have  found  food  easily. 
The  work  of  cleaning  the  den  or  changing  the 
nterior  of  it  took  few  hours  of  the  year.  Each 
ime  that  I  have  approached  closely  to  skunks 
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I  have  found  that  they  were  perfectly  clean, 
carried  themselves  with  pride,  were  well  groomed. 
Never  was  any  of  their  time  consumed  by  un¬ 
desirable  callers. 

For  two  days  I  trailed  a  band  of  deer.  They 
were  in  a  rather  open  woods.  Three  had  huge 
antlers  and  the  other  six  were  hornless.  They 
were  slow,  easy-going  wild  folk.  They  were 
neither  hurrying  nor  worrying,  and  spent  two 
or  three  hours  in  making  a  mile. 

They  did  not  have  hard  work  making  a  living. 
They  were  fat,  and  with  food  all  about  them 
they  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  eat.  As  eating 
took  at  the  longest  only  two  or  three  hours  of 
each  day,  their  days  were  unhurried* 

At  one  point  these  deer  stood  for  an  hour 
watching  a  flock  of  grouse  at  play.  I  had  only 
glimpses  of  the  actions  of  the  grouse,  but  what¬ 
ever  their  movements  were  they  entertained  the 
deer.  The  grouse,  fourteen  in  number,  finally 
strolled  away  along  the  edge  of  a  brook,  stopping 
and  lingering  here  and  there,  calling  in  low  tones 
to  one  another,  turning  to  look  at  anything  that 
interested  them,  apparently  indifferent  to  the 
near-by  deer. 

The  deer  moved  on  a  few  steps  beyond  the 
grouse  play-ground  and  lay  down,  the  three 
antlered  fellows  close  together,  and  two  smaller, 
younger  ones  side  by  side. 
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After  more  than  an  hour  of  ease  they  rose  up 
one  by  one  and  looked  indifferently  around. 
One  started  to  play;  presently  all  were  capering 
around,  and  off  they  went  into  the  woods  on  the 
romp.  .  After  making  a  circle  of  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  they  came  back  to  the  starting  place 
and  took  an  hour  going  to  a  beaver  dam  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  downstream. 

Single  file  across  the  dam  they  walked,  the 
youngsters  in  the  lead,  each  in  turn  stopping  to 
smell  of  a  stretch  of  fresh  mud  recently  placed 
upon  the  dam.  Near  here  they  spent  the  after¬ 
noon  and  the  night.  The  second  day,  as  they 
slowly  made  their  way  back  to  the  place  they 
had  been  the  day  before,  they  passed  the  fat 

grizzly  and  stopped  for  a  few  seconds  to  stare  at 
him. 

A  Part  of  the  leisure  of  animals  is  due  to  their 
having  a  home  territory.  Through  living  per¬ 
manently  in  one  locality  they  are  acquainted 
with  its  various  resources  and  sheltered  places; 
they  know  when  and  where  to  look  for  certain 
kinds  of  food,  and  where  to  find  shelter  from  a 
storm,  to  avoid  flies,  or  to  escape  from  enemies. 

Then,  too,  animals  do  not  lay  up  accumulations 
for  future  generations,  nor  waste  energy  de¬ 
stroying  the  accumulations  of  others.  True,  a 
number  do  lay  up  supplies  in  advance  for  the 
winter  days.  But  for  the  most  part  the  coming 
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of  spring  is  a  new  year  for  all,  with  but  little  of 
the  past  mingling  with  it. 

Most  species,  like  the  band  of  deer,  travel  at 
ease  over  their  own  territory.  They  stop  often 
to  play  and  to  watch  others  at  play.  Sometimes 
they  appear  to  be  moving  about  on  a  quiet  tour 
of  inspection. 

A  keen  sense  of  smell  is  of  marked  use  to 
many  of  then.  It  is  a  maker  of  leisure.  Afar 
off  the  enemy  or  friend  is  known,  and,  with 
carnivorous  animals,  food  is  detected.  I  was 
following  a  food-hunting  bear.  He  was  here 
and  there  getting  a  mouse  or  a  few  ants.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  raised  his  head  and  sniffed.  He  stood 
on  hind  tiptoes.  His  movements  had  brought 
him  in  line  with  the  scent  of  a  dead  deer  nearly 
a  mile  distant.  He  went  straight  to  it.  His 
nose  was  a  time  saver. 

One  day,  while  I  stood  watching  a  squirrel,  an 
otter  came  down  the  brook  near  me.  He  was 
hurrying  along  as  though  going  to  some  place  of 
interest.  As  he  disappeared,  another  otter  came 
along,  and  close  behind  him,  a  third.  Both  these 
were  travelling  eagerly  as  though  going  to  an 
engagement  which  they  appreciated.  I  was  at 
the  time  trailing  the  fat  grizzly,  but  dropped  him 
to  trail  the  otters. 

I  followed  them  downstream  for  more  than 
half  an  hour.  They  were  moving  so  rapidly 
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that  I  left  the  e  cream  side  and  ran  for  a  distance 
so  as  to  keep  up  without  being  seen.  I  reached 
the  brook  ahead  of  them,  and  clumsily  nearly 
broke  up  a  big  otter  gathering. 

Catching  a  glimpse  of  two  or  three  yellow- 
brown  moving  objects  I  threw  myself  headlong 
on  the  pine  needles  and  lay  motionless  for  a  time. 
All  was  still  for  nearly  a  minute.  I  had  come 
upon  an  otter  slide  and  an  otter  coasting  party. 

The  otters  did  not  scent  me  and  after  a  time 
they  resumed  their  coasting  which  my  arrival 
had  interrupted.  I  suppose  the  three  otters 
that  I  saw  coming  hurriedly  downstream  were 
presently  among  those  present,  but  I  did  not  see 
them  arrive.  c 

While  I  was  watching,  an  otter  did  arrive 
from  downstream.  Without  any  hesitation, 
without  waiting  for  recognition  by  the  others 
present,  he  scrambled  up  the  steep  bank  along 
the  slide.  At  the  top  he  dived  upon  the  slope, 
coasting  speedily  to  the  bottom. 

This  slide  was  on  the  steep  south  bank  of  the 
brook  at  a  place  that  rose  perhaps  fifty  feet 
'  above  the  stream.  From  near  the  top  an  ooze 
of  water  trickled  to  the  brook  at  the  bottom. 

!  It  was  down  this  steep,  slippery  hill  that  the 
otters  were  coasting. 

Up  they  climbed,  mostly  single  file.  The 
instant  they  gained  the  top  each  commonly 
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leaped  on  the  wet  slope  and  down  he  slid  with 
a  rush. 

Now  and  then  two  and  three  made  the  leap 
at  once,  and  on  one  occasion  several  together. 
The  thick  standing  trees,  the  quick  movements 
of  the  coasters,  and  my  distance  from  them  pre¬ 
vented  my  getting  a  correct  count;  but  there 
must  have  been  a  dozen  or  more. 

The  slide  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
used  two  or  three  years.  Judging  from  the 
number  present,  a  majority  of  the  otters  must 
have  come  long  distances — perhaps  several  miles. 
But  they  are  good  travellers. 

They  play  frequently,  and  enjoy  playing  in 
a  crowd.  I  have  seen  them  also  playing  in 
pairs  and  singly;  but  on  these  occasions  the 
game  was  with  a  cone,  a  stick,  or  some  object. 
But  versatile,  efficient,  wherever  found,  they 
are  especially  noted  for  their  coasting  habits. 

The  cony  is  a  highlander  with  much  spare 
time.  He  lives  in  high  places.  Of  all  the 
species  having  land  and  home  within  the  terri¬ 
tory  dominated  by  the  fat  grizzly,  that  of  the 
cony  is  uppermost — at  the  greatest  altitude. 

In  climbing  Longs  Peak  I  passed  a  large 
boulder  on  which  often  sat  a  cony.  Usually 
he  just  sat  in  the  sun.  At  times  he  called 
“Ke-ack,”  apparently  in  response  to  the  call  of 
a  distant  cony. 
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Winter,  summer,  and  autumn  he  sat  most  of 
the  time.  A  few  times  in  summer  I  saw  him 
eating  grass,  and  two  or  three  times  in  autumn  I 
saw  him  work  at  highest  speed  cutting  grass  and 
plants — building  his  haystack  for  winter. 

And  thus  lives  this  warm-blooded  fellow  among 
the  peaks  and  ice-fields,  in  places  12,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Nearly  every  day  is  one  of 
leisure;  but  he  works  all  that  is  necessary  and 
ever  appears  to  be  cheerful. 

It  was  mid-afternoon  and  I  had  been  trailing 
a  pair  of  coyotes  since  morning  over  the  fat 
bear’s  domain.  Their  tracks  showed  that  the 
day  before  they  did  not  have  anything  to  eat, 
nor  had  they  found  anything  that  day.  As  they 
passed  through  a  little  opening  in  the  woods,  two 
other  coyotes  rushed  upon  them.  From  a  dis¬ 
tance  I  thought  it  an  attack  and  a  fight,  but  on 
getting  closer  saw  it  was  play. 

As  they  rolled  and  scuffled  about  in  the  snow, 
first  one  and  then  another  would  tear  himself 
free,  run  three  or  four  times  in  a  small  circle 
round  the  others  at  utmost  speed,  and  end  with 
a  jump  over  them,  leaping  as  high  as  possible. 
Then  he  would  join  the  others  and  be  rolled  and 
mauled  about  while  another  freed  himself  and 
ran  round  the  others  in  circles  and  leaped  high 
over  them. 

During  this  play  they  made  no  sound.  Often 
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when  coyotes  are  merry-making  a  number  will 
sit  or  stand  near  and  take  turns  howling,  or  will 
howl  or  yelp  in  concert. 

Sometimes  a  single  coyote  will  do  a  yelping 
and  howling  for  several  minutes,  then  remain  si¬ 
lent  until  he  hears  response  from  another  coyote 
in  the  distance;  then  from  time  to  time  he  will 
answer. 

While  the  coyote — the  cunning  wilderness 
clown — sometimes  is  the  lean  wolf,  and  may  go 
hungry  for  days,  usually  he  is  well  fed  and  most 
of  the  time  he  is  picnicking  or  travelling;  fre-  ’ 
quently  he  spends  hours  in  amusing  himself,  for 
he,  too,  is  a  wise  fellow. 

Although  these  observations  were  made  in  one 
locality  they  include  a  number  of  species,  and 
are  typical  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  wild 
life  everywhere.  There  is  but  little  hurry,  worry, 
and  work  in  the  wilderness.  Wild  animals  nor¬ 
mally  lead  lives  largely  of  recreation,  play,  and 
leisure  time,  rightfully  used.  They  ever  keep 
themselves  efficient  and  prepared  for  exacting 
emergencies. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


THE  WILD  CAT  IN  AMBUSH 

P  |  '^HERE  was  a  crashing,  rushing  through 
the  willows  behind  me,  and  out  dashed  a 
buck  deer  almost  upon  me.  A  wild  cat 
clutched  his  neck.  The  instant  he  leaped  out  into 
the  open  the  cat  made  a  grab  for  his  throat. 
The  deer  whirled  into  an  alder  clump.  Plainly 
he  was  trying  to  dislodge  the  cat  or  to  crush  it 
against  the  alders.  On  he  bounded  into  a  closely 
matted  growth  of  willows  with  the  wild  cat 
hanging  by  one  paw. 

I  hurried  after  the  deer  but  was  unable  to  get 
another  glimpse  of  him.  He  and  the  cat  had 
burst  upon  me  in  a  narrow  opening  between  a 
willow  border  and  a  beaver  pond.  Hoping  to 
find  signs  where  the  cat  had  made  the  attack  I 
back-tracked  through  the  willows. 

Lunging  tracks  tore  up  the  earth  about  one 
hundred  feet  back.  These  were  by  a  boulder 
pile  in  an  open  space.  Two  deer,  single  file, 
had  been  passing  the  pile  when  the  cat  had 
leaped  from  the  stones  upon  the  lead  deer.  The 
deer  had  at  once  whirled  and  leaped  into  the 
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thick  willows  and  made  the  crashing  that  I 
had  heard.  This  dash  into  the  thicket  was 
deliberate.  It  was  not  accidental,  nor  from 
fright,  but  for  the  purpose  of  dislodging  the  wild 
cat. 

Tracks  showed  that  the  other  deer  had  crossed 
the  opening.  In  the  edge  of  the  woods  she  had 
stopped,  turned,  and  stamped.  Then  she  had 
run  off  on  a  straight  line,  probably  toward  the 
wounded  mate. 

While  I  was  examining  these  deer  tracks  a 
wild  cat  with  only  one  ear  came  out  of  a  hole 
from  beneath  the  boulder  pile.  For  a  moment 
it  stood  looking.  Then  it  jumped  forward  to 
meet  a  wounded  cat  that  was  approaching.  The 
injured  one  dragged  itself  slowly  toward  the 
boulder  pile.  Both  disappeared  down  the  hole 
the  instant  I  moved. 

This  pair  of  cats  lived  amid  abundance  of 
rabbits,  grouse,  and  other  game,  so  this  leap  upon 
the  buck  had  not  been  due  to  hunger.  Probably 
it  was  the  result  of  an  extraordinary  and  tempt¬ 
ing  opportunity. 

In  addition  to  grouse  and  rabbits  there  were 
numerous  birds  and  chipmunks  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  forest.  Two  hundred  feet  distant  was  a 
stream  where  trout  were  sometimes  captured 
and  where  there  were  near-by  beaver  colonies; 
and  along  it  was  a  much-used  wild-life  trail,  which 
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mountain  sheep  occasionally  used  from  timber- 
line  three  miles  up  the  steep  slope.  In  a  swamp 
near  by  a  number  of  muskrats  lived,  and  in  it 
each  summer  a  few  fawns  were  born. 

Most  pairs  of  cats  do  so  much  killing  that  they 
reduce  the  food  supply,  and  are  likely  to  move  on 
to  new  territory  and  a  new  den  every  three  or 
four  years.  But  so  abundant  had  been  the  food 
supply  around  this  den  that  the  cats  had  not 
moved  in  seven  years. 

I  had  trailed  a  cat  to  this  den  years  before, 
possibly  one  of  this  pair.  Miles  from  my  cabin 
I  came  upon  its  tracks  in  the  snow.  They  were 
nearly  a  day  old,  but  as  they  headed  in  my  gen¬ 
eral  direction  I  followed  them.  I  supposed  that  I 
would  lose  them  in  a  rock  pile  after  a  mile  or  less. 
But  farther  than  a  mile  I  found  where  the  cat 
had  half-circled,  crawled,  lain  in  wait;  all  in  a 
stalk  after  a  snowshoe  rabbit  which  had  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped. 

Miles  farther  on  the  cat  turned  aside  to  climb 
a  high  ridge,  evidently  where  he  had  before  found 
grouse.  One  grouse  was  flushed  but  this  was 
while  the  cat  was  still  several  yards  off. 

Most  of  the  time  he  travelled  a  wild-life  trail, 
and  at  a  number  of  places  he  had  stopped  to 
listen,  to  slip  behind  rock  or  tree  for  a  peep  ahead 
before  showing  himself.  At  one  peeping  place 
he  had  instantly  flattened  on  the  snow — some- 
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thing  was  approaching.  A  little  later  he  nad 
leaped  upon  a  passing  rabbit. 

After  devouring  the  rabbit  he  went  across  a 
ridge  to  another  trail,  and  travelled  along  this 
to  a  point  a  few  hundred  feet  from  his  den.  I 
cannot  guess  just  what  he  had  been  doing  ten 
miles  or  more  from  home. 

On  another  outing  I  saw  a  cat  make  a  daring 
attack  upon  a  Bighorn  sheep  in  the  midst  of  a 
flock.  The  sheep  were  scattered  around  the 
shore  of  a  mountain  lake,  a  number  standing 
among  the  dwarfed  timberline  trees,  and  two  or 
three  far-scattered  ones  lying  down.  All  were  at 
ease. 

I  was  looking  at  them  through  my  glasses  from 
a  near-by  cliff  just  as  a  cat  with  only  one  ear 
leaped  from  the  top  of  a  four-foot  snag.  They 
scattered  as  though  by  an  explosion. 

The  cat  may  have  been  hidden  in  a  clump  of 
trees,  or  may  have  been  squatting  on  one  of  the 
low,  big,  sand-blasted  dead  trunks.  The  sheep 
must  have  known  of  its  nearness;  they  would 
have  scented  it  even  though  they  did  not  see  it. 
But  they  had  showed  no  alarm. 

The  cat  landed  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  year¬ 
ling.  As  the  yearling  jumped,  the  cat  faced  for¬ 
ward  and  sunk  claws  in  the  top  of  its  neck.  The 
second  or  third  wild  leap  carried  the  yearling  off 
a  five-foot  bank  into  the  lake.  As  it  jumped  the 
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cat  reached  round  and  grabbed  the  side  of  the 
throat,  I  think  only  the  skin.  Except  for  what 
happened  it  might  have  bit  more  effectively. 

The  yearling  turned  in  the  air  and  landed 
head  foremost  and  on  its  side  in  the  deep  water, 
the  cat  underneath.  Both  disappeared,  and  the 
water  sputtered  above  them.  For  several  sec¬ 
onds  there  was  a  lively  splashing,  but  neither 
cat  nor  sheep  could  be  seen.  Then  a  glimpse 
showed  the  yearling  strike  with  fore  foot  and 
knock  the  dislodged  cat  under  the  water.  This 
kick  probably  was  intentional;  but  possibly  it 
may  have  been  a  random  stroke  of  the  excited 
sheep. 

The  wild  cat  swam  down  the  lake  and  went 
ashore  more  than  a  hundred  feet  from  the  sheep. 
The  yearling,  bleeding  from  the  throat,  scram¬ 
bled  ashore  among  a  dozen  greeting,  curious 
necks  and  noses  of  his  companions. 

One  day  in  moving  slowly  through  the  woods, 
hoping  for  a  sight  of  a  bear,  I  suddenly  caught 
sight  of  two  old  cats,  then  the  entire  family. 
They  were  close  to  the  entrance  of  their  den  in 
a  rock  slide.  The  kittens  were  playing.  I  made 
one  more  step,  so  as  to  be  concealed  by  a  big 
spruce,  and  drew  my  glass. 

Two  of  the  kittens  were  stretched  full  length 
on  the  earth.  One,  on  its  side,  was  reaching  out 
with  a  paw  for  the  legs  of  Father  Cat  who  was 
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standing.  The  other  was  rolling  about,  with 
feet  occasionally  in  the  air.  The  third  kitten, 
watching  first  one  of  the  two  then  the  other, 
between  times  was  reaching  out  to  touch  or  to 
box  Mother.  Part  of  the  time  it  stood,  and  once 
in  a  while  it  reared  up  and  danced  about  on  hind 
feet. 

Father  Cat  moved  aside  and  the  three  kittens 
leaped  upon  Mother.  They  wooled  her  about 
for  a  few  seconds,  then  suddenly  stopped. 
Father  Cat  snarled  threateningly.  He  was  look¬ 
ing  along  the  foot  of  the  rock  slide.  Mother 
Cat  rose  and  snarled.  There  was,  evidently, 
possible  danger.  But  it  was  not  serious  or  the 
kittens  would  have  retreated,  under  orders  if 
necessary. 

A  porcupine  came  lumbering  along.  When  a 
few  feet  below  the  cats  he  turned  up  toward  the 
rock  slide,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  look¬ 
ing  into  the  entrance  that  was  used  by  the  cats. 

Before  he  realized  what  was  happening,  or 
before  the  cats  did,  he  was  upon  them.  The  old 
cats  tried  to  stop  him.  They  snarled  and  made 
awful  threats.  But  their  efforts  were  not  vio¬ 
lent. 

The  porcupine,  close  to  the  entrance  hole  and 
the  cats,  stood  for  a  few  seconds  in  dull  surprise. 
He  woke  up  with  one  cat  threatening  him  on  the 
side  and  the  other  in  front.  Stepping  sidewise 
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he  slapped  upward  with  his  spiny  tail.  The 
old  cats  dodged  and  the  kittens  climbed  upon 
the  rock.  The  angry  porcupine,  with  mouth 
frothing,  turned  and  went  back  down  into  the 
woods. 

The  wild  cat,  sometimes  called  lynx,  is  a 
savage  warrior.  For  pounds  and  inches  he  is 
a  fighting  machine  of  extraordinary  efficiency. 
Often  he  wins  against  heavy  odds.  He  is  wary, 
and,  win  or  lose,  generally  comes  out  of  a  fight 
with  but  little  injury. 

He  will  try  for  a  big  animal  where  there  is 
especially  good  opportunity;  and  also  when 
hunger  urges.  His  usual  big  game  is  lambs  and 
fawns.  But  he  gives  most  attention  to  grouse, 
woodchucks,  rabbits,  and  mice.  These  common¬ 
ly  are  secured  without  fight. 

Near  my  cabin,  and  throughout  the  territory 
which  I  often  explored,  were  many  cats.  Often 
I  saw  their  tracks,  but  only  occasionally  did  I 
see  a  cat.  As  a  rule  a  wild  cat  or  lynx  hunts 
alone  and  at  night — or  early  morning  and  late 
evening.  But  I  have  seen  cats  hunting  in  mid¬ 
day,  both  singly  and  in  pairs. 

The  cat  does  little  advertising.  He  usually 
makes  a  surprise  attack,  the  success  of  which 
depends  on  not  being  heard  nor  seen.  He  keeps 
1  out  of  sight,  steps  softly,  and  moves  silently. 
(Now  and  then  he  gives  a  grunt  of  satisfaction  or 
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a  squall  from  excitement,  fright,  or  pain,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  a  squall  of  triumph. 

His  protective  coloration,  when  he  is  still, 
conceals  him  from  sight.  I  have  walked  close 
to  a  squatting,  eyeing  cat  without  seeing  him. 
He  uses  this  natural  concealment  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage.  More  than  any  other  animal,  perhaps, 
the  cat  makes  a  living  by  ambushing,  by  lying 
in  wait.  In  many  places  he  has  but  to  squat, 
and  his  colours  hide  him. 

Some  animals  depend  upon  assault  and 
strength  to  secure  their  prey;  others  outrun 
their  game;  still  others  find  food  through  skill¬ 
ful  trailing.  But  the  cat  has  patience.  He 
can  wait  long.  Generally  he  goes  to  a  likely 
spot,  crouches,  and  unhampered  by  any  obstruc¬ 
tion  or  concealment,  waits  and  surprises  the 
passer-by. 

One  day  I  stood  leaning  against  a  tree  watch¬ 
ing  four  skunk  kittens  at  play.  Several  yards 
from  the  den  they  were  enjoying  themselves  in 
the  sun.  A  large  cat  also  appears  to  have  been 
watching  them.  Young  skunks  have  no  means 
of  defense  and  are  as  helpless  as  young  rabbits. 

I  had  been  there  for  several  minutes  and  had 
not  noticed  the  approach  of  the  cat,  nor  had  I 
seen  Mother  Skunk  lying  by  a  small  stump  close 
to  the  kittens. 

I  saw  the  cat  going  through  the  air  to  land 
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upon  one  of  the  kittens.  Just  as  he  landed, 
Mother  Skunk  shot  him  full  in  the  face  with  the 
deadly,  fiery  chemical  which  skunks  throw  at  all 
disturbers.  The  cat  in  terrible  pain,  and  evidently 
blinded,  gave  out  a  fearful  yowl.  He  dashed 
into  a  tree  and  bowled  over  Mother  Skunk 
before  he  got  away  blindly  into  the  willows. 

Many  an  animal  has  lost  its  eyesight  and  died 
a  lingering  death,  following  a  dash  of  vitriolic 
skunk  acid  n  the  eyes.  This  cat,  completely 
blind,  tumbled  through  the  willows ;  into  a  brook 
he  thrust  his  face,  then  out  to  press  it  against 
the  mud  of  the  bank.  Occasionally  he  gave 
forth  a  series  of  cries  from  the  terrible  pain.  Two 
days  after  the  experience  he  left  the  willows, 
and  from  his  movements  through  the  woods  I 
judge  he  must  have  been  temporarily  and  possi¬ 
bly  permanently  blind  in  one  eye. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  seen  the  wild  cat 
display  his  forceful  combination  of  light  frame, 
powerful  muscle,  terrible  teeth  and  claws,  to¬ 
gether  with  stealth. 

A  fox  that  had  been  lying  in  wait  for  a  grouse 
was  attacked  by  a  cat.  The  deep,  rather  soft 
snow  was  favourable  to  the  cat.  Its  feet  sank 
but  little,  while  the  fox’s  sank  deeply.  Tracks 
showed  that  the  cat  had  slipped  up  behind  the 
fox  and  leaped  upon  his  neck.  They  struggled 
in  the  snow.  The  fox,  evidently  getting  the 
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worst  of  it,  endeavoured  to  get  away.  Finally, 
in  a  rocky,  wind-swept  place,  he  escaped  and 
ran  off,  bleeding  freshly.  The  cat  also  left  red 
blotches  with  his  tracks. 

While  I  was  watching  a  coyote  in  the  shallow 
stream  ripples  where  he  was  waiting  for  a  trout 
to  flounder  through,  a  cat  came  downstream  also 
looking  for  trout.  The  coyote  did  not  see  the 
cat  until  he  was  at  his  heels.  He  wheeled  and 
they  stood  facing  each  other.  The  cat  made 
terrible  threats,  snarls,  and  spits. 

The  cat  was  in  the  opening  through  which  the 
coyote  would  leap  if  he  tried  to  escape.  Thick 
brush  was  along  each  side  and  behind  the  coyote 
was  the  bank  above  the  water.  Braced  and 
ready  the  coyote  stood.  The  cat  made  a  feint 
to  leap,  but  still  stood.  The  coyote  in  turn 
made  a  short,  bluff  leap,  as  though  to  seize  the 
cat. 

With  a  bellowing  burst  of  anger  the  cat  made 
a  quick  jump  and  the  coyote  reared  with  ex¬ 
tended  paws  before  him.  Mid-air,  with  the  cat 
on  his  neck,  the  coyote  tipped  over  backward 
and  both  landed  in  deep  water.  The  coyote 
was  on  top.  There  was  lively  splashing.  Then 
a  wet  cat  tore  out  through  the  bushes.  The 
coyote  walked  away  looking  back  every  few 
steps. 

A  number  of  times  a  cat  has  followed  me 
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through  the  woods  at  night.  Although  shy,  he 
sometimes  is  curious ;  or  perhaps  only  a  few  of  his 
species  are  curious.  As  a  cat  will  not  attack 
a  man  except  in  self-defense,  these  cats  followed 
me  for  some  other  reason  than  assault.  They 
may  have  been  attracted  by  some  unusual 
scent  given  off  by  my  clothes,  or  by  their  colour, 
or  by  my  actions.  But  follow  me  they  did,  and 
sometmes  for  longer  than  an  hour  at  a  time. 

Early  one  winter  afternoon  I  made  camp,  then 
went  a  mile  farther  into  a  side  canon  for  a  look 
at  a  big  beaver  colony.  Turning  back  to  camp, 
I  found  that  a  cat  had  been  following  me.  Close 
behind  me,  he  had,  only  a  few  seconds  before, 
leaped  into  the  willows  to  avoid  a  face-to-face 
meeting. 

I  back-tracked  to  where  he  had  started  to  fol¬ 
low  me.  Apparently  I  had  passed  him  five 
minutes  from  camp.  He  had  flattened  on  a  log 
and  allowed  me  to  go  by,  close  to  him.  When 
I  was  only  a  few  steps  beyond,  he  had  set  out 
after  me. 

Another  time  I  saw  a  cat  flattened  by  a  log 
near  the  trail.  As  he  did  not  move  I  thought 
he  might  follow  me.  He  did.  I  zigzagged  and 
walked  in  half-circles,  trying  to  test  him  to  see  if 
I  could  shake  him.  I  tried  to  catch  sight  of 
him.  At  a  favourable  point  I  dropped  down, 
crawled  back  a  few  yards,  and  peeped  back. 
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There  he  stood  in  a  little  open  space.  He  was 
perfectly  still,  apparently  listening. 

Then  he  showed  impatience;  he  half  squatted 
and  laid  back  his  ears;  he  stretched  his  neck  to 
right,  then  to  left,  then  upward  for  a  look;  he 
bristled  and  showed  his  annoyance  at  my  not 
going  on.  Finally  he  stood  up  and  in  anger 
danced  about  on  hind  legs.  He  threw  up  first 
one  paw  then  the  other,  striking  out  and  past 
his  face;  then  giving  vent  to  a  wild  yowl-squall 
of  anger,  dashed  off  into  the  bushes. 

One  winter  day  I  walked  into,  and  uninten¬ 
tionally  broke  up,  what  must  have  been  a  wild 
cat  rabbit  drive.  This  was  being  made  by  a 
number  of  cats. 

A  beaver  pond  between  two  parallel  morainal 
ridges  had  flooded  a  willowy  swamp  nearly  a 
mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  This 
area  was  well  populated  with  cottontails  and 
a  few  snowshoe  rabbits. 

I  had  entered  the  swamp  at  one  side  to  look 
at  the  dam,  and  was  met  by  a  rabbit  running 
away,  apparently  from  danger.  Then  another 
dashed  by,  and  a  moment  later  two  more — all 
showing  speed  and  excitement. 

I  should  have  stood  still.  Instead,  I  hastened 
forward  trying  to  discover  what  was  alarming 
them.  Two  others  tore  by  me.  Then,  face-to- 
face,  I  met  a  wild  cat.  A  moment  later  I  saw 
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two  other  cats,  both  driving  after  the  rabbits. 
Still  curious  as  to  what  the  cats  might  be  doing, 
I  went  on  and  found  the  tracks  of  two  others. 
Since  then  I  have  repeatedly  heard  that  cats 
sometimes  join  for  such  a  drive. 

Their  plan  apparently  was  to  secure  the  rab¬ 
bits  by  concerted  action.  There  was  another 
cat  or  two  concealed  at  the  end  of  the  willows 
toward  which  the  rabbits  were  being  driven. 
Rabbits  readily  become  terror  stricken,  and  it 
is  easily  possible  that,  with  a  number  of  them 
dodging  about  at  the  edge  of  the  willows,  and  a 
number  of  cats  rushing  upon  them,  they  would 
lose  their  heads  and  fall  easy  victims  to  the  or¬ 
ganized  team  work  of  their  pursuers. 

I  have  found  a  number  of  cat  dens  near  a 
beaver  colony.  So  I  fear  that  an  occasional 
young  or  injured  beaver,  and  now  and  then  an 
old  and  healthy  one,  are  a  part  of  the  food  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  cats. 

Occasionally  a  cat  kills  a  beaver  larger  than 
h:mself.  One  evening  I  came  upon  the  bodies 
of  three  large  beavers  killed  within  a  few  min¬ 
utes  by  one  cat.  All  were  far  from  the  pond, 
and  the  first  victim  was  surprised  while  at  work. 
The  other  two  fled,  but  were  caught,  one  being 
killed  within  a  few  feet  of  the  pond. 

One  afternoon  a  cat  probably  received  the 
surprise  of  her  life  when  a  large  beaver  she  was 
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closely  pursuing  turned  to  clinch  with  her.  She 
had  slipped  close  to  a  number  of  beavers  that 
were  felling  trees  far  from  the  shore  of  the  pond. 
They  had  detected  her  before  she  could  leap 
and  made  a  rush  for  the  water. 

I  was  standing  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  near 
the  shore  when  they  dashed  by  in  desperate 
effort  to  reach  the  pond.  All  except  a  large,  fat 
old  beaver  reached  the  water  and  dove  to  safety. 
He  was  slow,  and  as  he  neared  the  shore  he  cor¬ 
rectly  concluded  that  the  cat  was  about  to  leap 
upon  him. 

At  the  edge  of  the  pond  he  wheeled,  reared 
slightly,  and  threw  out  both  forepaws  as  though 
to  clinch  the  cat.  A  single  snap  of  his  teeth  and 
the  cat  tumbled  over  with  a  severed  throat  and 
died  without  a  struggle. 

Beavers  probably  never  fight  except  in  self- 
defense,  and  even  then  so  rarely  that  few  people 
have  ever  seen  them.  But  the  skillful  and  ef¬ 
fective  way  this  o  d  beaver  conquered  the  cat 
certainly  suggested  that  he  had  faced  cats  be¬ 
fore. 

Another  time,  while  out  on  a  tramp,  a  wild  cat 
came  from  afar  to  stalk  me.  Yet  at  no  place  had 
she  come  into  my  trail,  and,  though  close  to 
me  a  number  of  times,  she  had  kept  well  under 
cover.  But  finally  a  mere  glimpse  of  her  caused 
me  to  investigate. 
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She  must  have  been  a  cat  of  extreme  curi¬ 
osity — that  is,  efficiency.  She  was  about  half 
a  mile  distant — slipping  toward  a  grouse — when 
my  scent  reached  her.  But  instantly  she  aban¬ 
doned  the  grouse  and  with  long  jumps  came 
down  the  mountain  side  to  follow  me. 

She  avoided  my  trail,  did  not  pass  in  front  of 
me,  and  all  the  time  moved  along  my  leeward 
side.  Once  she  climbed  on  a  boulder  pile  and 
watched  me  pass.  Another  time  she  peered  from 
behind  a  fallen  tree-top;  and  still  another  she 
flattened  herself  behind  a  few  small  stones.  I 
passed  within  ten  feet  but  my  eyes  failed  to  see 
her.  For  more  than  half  an  hour  she  moved 
with  me,  but  stopped  when  I  turned  back. 

I  followed  back  along  her  tracks.  She  proved 
more  wide-awake  and  courageous  than  I  had 
imagined. 

Of  course  she  had  no  intention  of  attacking 
me;  I  suppose  that  it  was  just  curiosity  that 
actuated  her.  Her  curiosity  may  have  been 
aroused  by  my  slow  movements,  human  scent, 
or  the  scent  of  my  clothes  which  carried  the 
smoky  tang  of  the  last  night’s  camp-fire  and  also 
the  scent  of  Scotch,  my  dog,  that  had  lain  on 
the  coat  two  days  before. 

I  had  turned  aside  from  her  tracks  and  found 
fresher  tracks  off  on  my  right.  I  realized  that 
she  was  still  following  me.  She  must  at  this 
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instant  be  off  on  my  right  and  ahead,  but  close 
to  me. 

Just  ahead  of  me  was  a  small  pile  of  boulders, 
and,  thinking  to  have  a  commanding  view,  per¬ 
haps  to  see  the  course  of  the  cat’s  tracks  or  even 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  cat  herself,  I  started 
for  it. 

Out  of  a  clump  of  bushes  on  my  right  leaped  the 
cat.  She  landed  only  my  length  in  front  of  me. 

Without  stopping  and  pretending  not  to  see 
me,  she  made  two  additional  jumps  and  stopped 
in  plain  sight  at  the  edge  of  a  willow  clump  on 
my  left. 

I  waited  for  half  a  minute  to  discover  her 
next  move.  Evidently  she  was  expecting  me 
to  move  in  pursuit.  But  I  stood.  She  came 
out  of  the  willows  and,  still  feigning  not  to  see  me, 
walked  slowly  away.  She  was  brave  thus  to 
risk  being  killed  by  a  near-by  man. 

As  I  climbed  upon  the  boulders,  she  quickly 
turned  back  and  again  showed  herself  close  to 
me.  All  this  time  I  was  wondering  just  what 
she  was  about  when  in  the  snow  by  an  entrance 
hole  under  a  rock  I  saw  the  track  of  a  kitten. 
The  mother  then  had  been  watching  me  for  the 
safety  of  her  kittens.  When  I  had  come  too 
close  to  them  she  had  boldly  used  this  scheme 
of  showing  herself  to  lure  me  away  from  them. 
Than  this,  no  animal  could  show  more  bravery. 


CHAPTER  XV 


THE  HIGHLY  SPECIALIZED  SKUNK 

MY  NOSE  led  to  a  wild-life  movie;  it  was  a 
dead  horse  that  sent  me  word.  Climb¬ 
ing  a  low  cliff,  I  came  in  sight  of  the 
carcass  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  with  a  grassy 
opening  before  it.  Magpies  were  feasting.  A 
big  grizzly  shuffled  along.  At  fifty  feet  he 
stopped,  tiptoed,  sniffed,  then  cautiously  zig¬ 
zagged  toward  the  feast. 

Suddenly  the  star  actor,  unannounced,  came 
out  of  the  woods  on  the  right.  With  choppy, 
mumbled  growl  of  threat,  the  grizzly  took  a 
step  toward  him.  But  the  skunk  came  on  as 
though  he  were  the  only  one  present.  He 
stopped  to  look  at  the  carcass  but  still  did  not 
notice  the  grizzly.  The  grizzly  bristled  up  and 
made  one  step  toward  him.  Then  the  skunk 
wheeled  and  raised  his  tail.  With  teeth  snap¬ 
ping  in  anger  the  grizzly  backed  away.  His 
bluff  had  been  called.  The  skunk  weighed 
seven  pounds  or  less,  the  grizzly  seven  hundred 
or  more. 

Lumberingly  the  bear  went  off  a  few  steps, 
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sat  down  in  the  opening,  and  played  clown  in  the 
best  of  humour.  He  scratched  the  back  of  his 
neck  with  hind  claw;  he  played  with  a  bush;  he 
rolled  over.  He  was  trying  to  kill  time  pleasantly. 
But  he  kept  an  eye  on  the  lone  feasting  skunk. 

The  grizzly — king  of  the  wilderness — sat  and 
watched  like  a  big  eager  puppy.  The  skunk, 
preparing  to  leave,  licked  his  paws  and  cleaned 
his  face.  Suddenly  the  grizzly’s  happy  at¬ 
titude  changed.  He  charged  furiously  at  an¬ 
other  skunk  that  was  approaching  the  carcass. 
But  the  skunk  did  not  swerve,  and  the  grizzly 
stepped  aside  and  struck  impatiently  at  nothing. 
He  paced  impatiently  back  and  forth,  and  stood 
and  stared  when  the  second  skunk  climbed  on  top 
of  the  carcass. 

I  have  had  skunk  neighbours — and  like  them. 
Close  to  my  log  cabin  five  young  skunkies  played 
one  morning  in  the  sunshine.  Mother  in  coat 
of  burnished  black  and  cleanest  white  dozed  near. 
The  scuffling  children  piled  in  struggling  heaps, 
clinched,  rolled,  and  cuffed  one  another  about, 
playful  as  kittens. 

For  years  a  skunk  family  used  a  den  in  a  bank 
beneath  the  roots  of  a  standing  dead  spruce. 
The  colours,  manners,  and  customs  of  these 
clean  black  and  white  animals  were  species- 
standardized,  and  their  uniform,  definite  manner 
of  letting  me  know  “thus  far  and  no  farther,” 
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made  me  feel  that  it  was  the  same  family  year 
after  year.  But  of  course  there  were  new  chil¬ 
dren  each  year  and  a  different  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Skunk  every  now  and  then. 

Often  I  sat  near  or  slowly  circled  these  playful 
little  people.  Sometimes  I  called,  but  took  no 
liberties.  As  neighbours,  they  are,  like  pio¬ 
neers,  a  part  of  an  environment  which  steadily 
counsels  the  respect  for  individual  rights. 

Mr.  Neighbour  Skunk  one  morning  took  an 
hour  to  polish  up.  He  licked  paws  and  claws, 
rubbed  and  combed  fur,  and  brushed  and  brushed 
the  long  hair  of  his  tail.  He  paused  to  finger 
particular  spots,  and  looked  with  surprise  at  a 
dandelion  seed  which  had  alighted  on  his  shim¬ 
mering  back  just  after  this  was  polished  to  per¬ 
fection. 

These  skunks  had  their  enemies.  One  day  an 
eagle  swooped  down  and  carried  two  youngsters 
up  to  her  bulky  nest  of  sticks  on  a  near-by  crag. 
A  passing  wolf  seized  another  and  vanished  in 
the  woods.  Coyotes  came  each  year  and  oc¬ 
casionally  made  a  successful  raid;  and  just  at 
dusk  one  evening  a  low-flying  owl  swerved  from 
me  in  fright  and  dropped  a  squirming  little 
kitten.  Badgers  once  dug  into  another  skunk 
den  near  by  and  devoured  the  entire  family. 

At  the  foot  of  the  eagle’s  crag  I  was  the  in¬ 
nocent  bystander  in  a  wild-life  fight.  I  was 
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leaning  against  a  pine  watching  a  woodpecker 
when  a  lynx  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree  came 
slipping  up  on  something — a  skunk  asleep  in  the 
sun.  But  the  skunk  awoke  as  the  lynx  made  the 
final  leap — in  time  to  throw  blinding  skunk 
specialty. 

The  lynx  dodged,  colliding  with  trees  and  logs, 
round  the  skunk.  All  this  time  the  smell  gun 
was  effectively  trained  on  him,  a  solid  stream  at 
long  range  and  close  up  a  wide  spray.  By  de¬ 
pressing  or  by  bending  his  back,  the  skunk  in¬ 
stantly  changed  the  angle  and  field  of  fire — 
covering  the  dodging  cat. 

As  the  blinded  lynx  dashed  against  me  I 
dodged  into  range.  The  skunk  was  hitting  every 
near-by  moving  object.  Liquid  musk,  clear,  of 
amber  tone  and  of  super-putrid  odour  is  the 
defensive  chemical  which  makes  him  the  most 
notorious  of  fellows.  I  realized  as  never  before 
the  intense  pungency  and  penetrating  power  of 
this  acidulous  stuff. 

The  skunk  has  a  beneficial  place  on  this 
earth.  I  do  not  know  of  any  fellow  who  attends 
so  strictly  to  his  own  affairs.  He  forms  no  un¬ 
holy  alliances.  He  is  a  relentless  foe  of  invasion 
and  imperialism. 

Under  peculiar  conditions  his  chemical  appa¬ 
ratus  may  not  function.  The  rising  water  in  a 
new  beaver  pond  below  my  cabin  had  driven 
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forth  two  peeved  skunks.  I  watched  them  from 
safe — field  glass— range.  They  swam  the  pond, 
but  ashore  they  acted  like  strangers  in  a  strange 
land;  evidently  they  were  unacquainted  with 
this  side  of  the  pond.  Or,  possibly,  they  were 
afraid. 

While  they  were  hesitating  a  mountain  lion 
came  in  sight  and  they  hastened  to  take  refuge 
in  a  rock  pile.  Ordinarily,  they  would  have  had 
no  fear  from  enemy  attack.  The  lion  paused, 
looking  surprised  and  curious  at  this  retreat.  He 
edged  off  and  circled  them  as  though  afraid,  all 
the  time  keeping  out  of  their  range.  Their  hurry 
to  cover  and  their  matted,  wet  hair  suggested 
that  being  wet  the  defensive  apparatus  was  out 
of  commission.  On  a  few  other  occasions  I  have 
seen  wet  skunks  hunt  cover  instead  of  being  in¬ 
different  to  who  goes  there. 

A  botanist  with  whom  I  went  afield  insisted 
that  the  chemical-ejecting  apparatus  is  locked  if 
a  skunk  is  uplifted  by  the  tail.  An  unexpected 
opportunity  came  for  him  to  demonstrate. 
While  we  rested  by  the  trail,  the  brushy  long  tail 
of  a  skunk  was  thrust  from  behind  a  clump  of 
wild  roses  within  reach  of  his  right  hand.  I 
pointed,  made  encouraging  gestures,  urged  him 
on  in  the  interest  of  science,  but  he  kept  hands 
off.  I  did  not  experiment. 

The  skunk  is  a  fellow  of  solitude  and  ever 
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appears  intensely  solemn.  On  his  face  I  have 
never  seen  an  amused  expression.  He  has  no 
sense  of  humour;  never  sees  a  joke,  and  takes  all 
fun  seriously. 

I  was  once  urged  to  accept  the  hospitality  of 
a  prospector  whose  cabin  I  was  passing.  As  I 
entered  I  banged  the  door  against  a  large  skunk 
and  sent  him  sprawling  across  the  floor.  In  my 
gaping  astonishment  of  expectation  my  shoe 
kicked  another  skunk  endwise — but  nothing  hap¬ 
pened.  “Skunks  are  safe  pets,”  remarked  the 
prospector,  following  me  into  the  cabin,  and, 
dragging  athird  skunk  bythe  tail  from  his  pocket, 
he  tossed  it  into  my  lap. 

The  skunk  always  plays  nice.  He  is  safe 
and  sanitary,  and  as  a  pet  has  qualities  to  rank 
him  first — ahead  of  all  other  household  pets.  He 
never  is  offensive,  with  apologies  to  the  nose. 
Only  on  the  defensive  does  he  use  his  disinfectant 
of  loud  and  lasting  fame.  Although  ever 
charged,  unlike  the  barber,  he  never  seeks  to  put 
something  over  on  you,  and  charge  you  for  it. 

He  has  been  misunderstood.  He  is  a  practi¬ 
cal  pacifist.  Like  Davy  Crockett  he  is  loaded 
for  bear,  and  forbears.  But  insult,  intrusion,  or 
enemy  will  cause  him  to  turn — and  the  other 
fellow  also. 

It  is  the  skunk’s  highly  specialized  defensive 
apparatus  that  has  made  him  universally  known 
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and  disliked  by  people;  and  generally  respected 
by  wild  life  as  a  serious  reality. 

He  is  not  aggressive;  he  does  not  go  forth 
and  stir  up  trouble;  he  attends  to  his  own  af¬ 
fairs  and  tries  to  avoid  other  animals.  But  he 
knows  his  rights  and  is  no  respecter  of  intruders. 
If  human  beings  were  as  positive  in  defense  of 
human  rights  as  the  skunk  is  of  skunk-dom, 
bureaucracy  would  vanish  from  the  earth. 

Skunk  odour  is  not  generated  in  the  kidneys 
and  stored  in  the  bladder.  I  doubt  if  any 
animal  scent  is  so  generated  and  so  stored. 
Skunk  odour  is  the  chemical  product  of  special 
glands  the  liquid  of  which  has  a  special  storage 
reservoir.  There  also  is  a  special  spraying  ap¬ 
paratus  for  the  effective  discharging  of  this 
fiery,  gaseous  chemical. 

The  skunk  would  have  little  or  no  need  of  a 
variety  of  scent  messages  such  as  are  used  by  most 
species.  His  odour  generally  is  sufficient  to  at¬ 
tract  his  friends  and  to  keep  his  enemies  at  bay. 
With  his  peculiar  equipment  I  doubt  his  ability 
to  send  a  variety  of  scent  messages. 

It  must  have  required  ages  for  nature  to 
evolve  this  highly  perfected  chemical  apparatus. 
In  gaining  this  effective  means  of  defense,  how¬ 
ever,  the  skunk  has  lost  some  of  his  wit  and  his 
physical  stamina. 

He  is  related  to  the  otter  and  the  weasel;  both 
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have  aggressiveness  and  extraordinary  physical 
efficiency.  But  they  seek  a  fight  even  against 
odds — while  the  skunk  avoids  a  clash. 

Hurrying  to  catch  a  train  at  the  close  of  an 
outing  trip,  I  threw  my  sleeping  bag  over  a 
fence  into  the  city  limits  and  leaped  over  after. 
The  bag  landed  by  a  skunk,  and  as  I  came  down 
I  received  the  regulation  protest  which  skunks 
give  to  trespassers. 

To  be  as  inoffensive  as  possible  I  proceeded 
down  the  middle  of  the  street  toward  the  depot. 
My  only  suit  of  clothes  was  on  my  back.  A 
“while  you  wait”  sign  caught  my  eye.  This 
shop  had  pressed  suits  for  others,  why  not  for 
me?  I  took  a  lasting  presence  into  that  shop. 
Customers  went  by  on  the  other  side.  My  at¬ 
mosphere  being  contagious,  the  shopman  hesi¬ 
tated  to  throw  me  out  because  all  my  atmosphere 
could  not  be  thrown  out  with  me. 

Except  where  safety  first  demands  instant 
action,  the  skunk  gives  ample  and  varied  warn¬ 
ings  before  he  does  that  which  vanquishes  all¬ 
comers.  He  turns  his  back  on  the  offender, 
hoists  his  plume,  and  then  stamps  his  feet.  After 
that,  the  deluge. 

Near  timberline  one  autumn  I  edged  a  skunk 
from  his  course  and  tried  for  an  hour  to  snap  his 
photograph.  Annoyed,  he  sought  cover.  See¬ 
ing  an  open  grizzly  den  he  walked  right  in.  The 
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grizzly  was  at  home,  evidently  preparing  his 
winter  quarters.  I  smelled  trouble.  Out  the 
grizzly  dashed,  leaping  from  side  to  side;  shaking 
his  head  he  rushed  over  the  dwarfed  trees  as 
though  blinded.  Apparently  he  had  heard  my 
approach  and  had  started  out,  met  the  skunk, 
disputed  rights,  and  then  made  a  desperate  break 
through  skunk  fire. 

I  had  an  evening  in  a  hunter’s  camp  round 
which  a  number  of  skunks  scrambled  for  food 
fragments.  In  the  twilight  two  of  them  had  a 
fierce  fight.  It  was  almost  noiseless — just  tooth 
and  claw.  There  were  only  low,  muffled  growlings, 
and  padded,  as  they  were,  with  fur  coats,  they 
tumbled  about  With  scarcely  a  sound.  They 
threw  no  musk.  But  on  my  separating  them 
with  a  pole  each  prepared  to  do  me  his  worst. 

The  skunk  is  an  outcast.  No  one  loves  him. 
So  he  goes  about  eating  woo  ly  worms,  wood- 
ticks,  and  caterpillars.  He  s  an  insect  eradica- 
tor.  I  have  seen  him  eating  flies,  crickets, 
grubs,  mosquito  larva,  carrion,  and  mice.  This 
useful  destroyer  of  pests  is  in  bad  repute  not  only 
because  he  hurls  mustard  gas,  but  because  one 
of  his  kind  occasionally  is  an  uninvited  dinner 
guest — feasts  off  rare  chicken. 

Though  stern,  he  is  not  morose  and  unhappy. 
He  enjoys  life  with  his  fellows  and  dances  and 
plays  with  enthusiasm. 
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I  was  once  a  wallflower  at  a  skunk  dance! 
Near  my  cabin  one  autumn  noon  I  turned  from 
the  edge  of  the  woods  to  look  across  a  little 
grassy  meadow.  Five  grown  skunks,  evenly 
spaced  in  a  circle  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter,  were  at  play.  All  stood  at  attention,  fac¬ 
ing  the  centre. 

As  though  at  a  signal  they  sprang  forward 
with  stiff-legged  jumps.  They  met  in  concert 
at  the  hub  of  the  circle,  noses  together,  and 
then  stood  motionless  for  several  seconds. 

Then  in  unison  each  bobbed  backward  to  the 
place  from  which  it  had  started  and  stood  facing 
the  centre.  Once  more  all  together,  jumpety- 
jump,  they  closed  in.  Then,  noses  together, 
they  waited  in  silence  as  though  for  a  signal  to 
separate  and  return.  Backward  and  forward 
several  times  they  moved  in  this  play-dance,  all 
keeping  time,  pausing  at  the  centre  with  noses 
together,  pausing  singly  on  the  edge  of  the 
circle;  all  starting,  stopping,  and  moving  with 
the  regularity  of  clock  work. 

Other  enormous  wheels  tracked  and  trampled 
in  snow  showed  that  this  is  a  usual  style  of 
play. 

Another  element  to  my  woodcraft  was  added 
unexpectedly.  I  was  trying  for  skunk  photo¬ 
graphs  and  endeavouring  to  see  as  much  skunk 
life  as  possible  while  still  retaining  an  air  of  re- 
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spectability.  Rogers  and  I  were  camped  in  a 
beaver  meadow  with  mountains  and  canons 
round  us.  He  was  a  tenderfoot.  One  morning 
he  set  off  alone  for  “an  hour  or  two”  and,  as  he 
passed  where  I  was  rashly  digging  into  a  skunk 
den,  jokingly  offered  me  his  yellow  slicker. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  I  dug  into  the  den.  Ten 
skunks  threw  a  barrage  of  musk;  several  raised  a 
stink  screen  and  prevented  close-up  photographs. 
The  air  was  odious,  and  in  the  thickening  dark¬ 
ness  I  sought  camp  for  fresh  air  and  safety. 

As  for  Rogers — before  noon  he  had  sought 
camp.  He  had  managed  to  keep  track  of  the 
points  of  the  compass,  but  not  the  direction  to 
the  camp.  After  hours  of  wandering  he  had 
climbed  a  peak.  He  had  reached  the  summit  just 
after  sundown,  and  darkness  shut  off  the  view. 
On  the  up-canon  breezes  the  by-product  of  my 
investigations  came  floating  to  him.  Having  im¬ 
agination,  he  took  skunk  musk  for  his  guiding 
star  and  followed  his  nose  until  my  camp-fire 
came  into  view. 

For  years  I  was  a  hunter  of  skunks — not  for 
their  furs  but  for  interviews.  Often  while 
camping  in  other  states  or  in  the  far  north  the 
message  brought  me  by  the  wind  caused  me  to 
turn  from  some  wild-life  movie  to  call  upon 
local  skunks.  Every  skunk  toward  which  I 
moved  was  normal — told  the  same  old  story — 
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confronted  me  with  the  other  end  ready  to  be 
continued  in  our  next. 

A  skunk  hunter  needs  a  deep  and  lasting  sense 
of  humour — this  of  instinctive  action  and  as 
enduring  as  the  scent  itself.  The  companions 
of  a  skunk-plighted  fellow,  too,  should  have 
humour;  commonly  they  just  laugh.  Often, 
they  run  with  the  world  away  when  he  needs  a 
friend  and  old  clothes. 

Interviewing  skunks  develops  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  There  are  probabilities,  picturesque  ex¬ 
pectations.  Anything  may  happen.  Too  often 
I  was  a  shock  absorber.  The  element  of  sus¬ 
pense  ever  was  there. 

Although  a  skunk  has  not  a  sense  of  humour, 
he  sees  and  creates  more  opportunities  to  laugh 
than  any  other  animal  in  existence.  He  changes 
a  pompous  assailant  to  a  joke;  one  stroke  and 
his  near-conqueror  is  a  caricature;  the  self- 
assured  young  and  green  about  to  seize  suddenly 
have  impressive  experience.  He  breaks  all 
records  in  causing  the  other  fellow  to  change  his 
mind.  But  there  is  no  mocking  laughter — no 
lips  curved  in  mirth.  He  never  smiles. 

An  enormous  stick  nest  in  a  tall  pine  appeared 
as  large  as  an  average  beaver  house.  I  thought 
to  photograph  it  close  up  and  see  whose  home  it 
might  be. 

Thirty  feet  above  the  earth  I  steadied  myself 
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upon  the  large  limb  which  carried  this  wood-pile 
nest.  Turning  toward  it,  I  looked  into  the  small, 
stern  face  of  a  skunk.  There  was  too  much 
unbanistered  environment  for  the  action  which 
my  imagination  encouraged. 

The  skunk  had  no  business  in  that  nest.  He, 
too,  thought  that  I  was  out  of  order  and  struck 
an  attitude;  this  included  an  upraised  tail. 
Being  startled,  I  moved  slowly;  a  porcupine,  a 
lynx,  or  even  a  mountain  lion  would  not  have 
caused  the  confusion  of  this  skunk. 

Upon  the  first  limb  beneath  that  thrust  toward 
another  point  of  the  compass  I  prepared  to 
photograph  the  nest  with  the  skunk  on  the  rim. 
I  had  photographed  a  skunk  climbing  Mount 
Washington,  a  skunk  swimming  the  Missouri 
River,  but  in  this  New  Mexico  pine  was  a  still 
more  unusual  skunk  activity. 

Something  on  the  limb  beneath  moved — it  was 
another  skunk  coming  up.  Caught  between  two 
automatic  chemical  enemy  extinguishers! 

I  at  once  started  for  solid  earth,  and  with  this 
movement  the  skunk  beneath  went  into  reverse 
and  dared  me  to  pass.  A  few  bits  of  bark  falling 
on  my  hat  suggested  that  the  skunk  above 
might  be  coming  down.  This  was  additional 
stimulus  to  get  out  of  the  tree  and  I  did  not  even 
look  up. 

An  accidental  glance  to  the  bottom  showed 
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more  skunks.  I  had  climbed  into  the  tree  by 
placing  a  pole  against  the  drooping  outer  end 
of  the  lowest  limb.  A  skunk  was  now  trying  to 
climb  it.  Another  was  standing  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trunk  with  forepaws  against  it  ready  to 
start  up  to  meet  me.  Still  another  glossy  black- 
and-white  fur-robed  fellow  was  swaggering 
toward  the  tree  with  the  evident  intention  of 
being  among  those  present  at  a  reception  up 
where  all  might  put  on  airs. 

A  Wyoming  surveyor  had  insisted  that  I 
sleep  in  his  tent  the  two  nights  he  was  away 
to  bring  in  his  wife.  The  tent  was  well  filled 
with  equipment  and  supplies,  and  the  second 
morning  with  skunks.  I  was  awakened  by 
two  skunks  playing  upon  me.  One  look  and 
I  covered  up  my  head.  There  were  nine  about 
me,  each  the  size  ol  an  average  cat.  Long  I 
waited,  but  they  were  having  a  good  time  and 
had  no  thought  of  leaving.  I  crawled  toward 
the  door,  well  protected  by  a  blanket.  The 
ones  there  did  not  move  away,  so  I  backed  up. 
Cautiously  I  dragged  my  clothes  into  the  far 
corner  where  I  dressed  without  the  slightest 
privacy,  watched  by  eyes  of  folks  in  skunk  furs. 
The  forenoon  was  going,  but  not  the  skunks. 
So  I  concluded  to  escape  by  crawling  out  beneath 
the  slack  east  wall  of  the  tent. 

I  wanted  a  change  of  scene — and  had  it. 
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Skunk  eyes  watched  me  approvingly  as  I  stooped 
to  lift  the  canvas  curtain.  Hearing  voices,  I 
hastened  to  be  out  before  any  one  entered  and 
precipitated  confusion.  But  in  my  haste  I 
brought  down  the  house-tent  upon  those  present. 


( 


CHAPTER  XVI 


WILD  FOLK  ON  THE  WATCH 

1  WALKED  past  a  fallen  log  without  seeing 
two  coyotes  that  stood  peeping  over  at  me. 
Suddenly  I  turned  and  started  back  along 
my  trail.  The  coyotes  leaped  into  a  clump  of 
bushes  and  again  watched  me  pass  close  to  them. 
Tracks  in  the  snow  showed  that  they  had 
watched  me  approach  and  as  soon  as  I  was  by 
them  had  stealthily  followed  me.  They  had 
kept  close  enough  to  see  my  moves  and  had 
watched  me  whenever  I  stopped. 

Other  animals  than  the  coyotes  had  watched 
me  pass  near  them.  A  few  had  hidden;  others 
squatted  and  flattened,  or  had  stood  or  sat 
where  they  were  when  they  discovered  me 
approaching. 

During  this  three  hours’  walk  from  my  cabin 
across  the  snowy  mountains  I  saw  seven  deer,  a 
Bighorn  sheep,  a  coyote,  and  two  rabbits.  I  think 
I  saw  each  of  these  before  it  saw  me;  while  the 
alert,  near-by  Bighorn  and  the  sly  coyote  did  not 
see  me  at  all.  I  travelled  slowly,  stopped  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  was  constantly  watchful.  But  of 
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course  numerous  animals  that  I  did  not  see  saw 
me. 

My  first  discovery  on  turning  back  was  that 
a  whole  herd  of  deer  had  crossed  my  trail  only 
twenty-five  or  thirty  steps  behind  me.  This  had 
happened  the  last  two  or  three  minutes;  but  I 
had  not  seen  or  heard  these  deer.  Their  tracks 
showed  that  they  were  eyeing  me  from  behind  a 
clump  of  pines  as  I  passed.  I  had  stopped  di¬ 
rectly  in  front  of  them;  but  they  had  stood  until 
I  was  out  of  sight  behind  a  spruce  clump. 

On  the  way  home  I  zigzagged  my  outgoing 
trail  and  in  the  snow  found  numerous  records, 
abundance  of  testimony  that  I  had  walked  be¬ 
tween  eyes  in  ambush  on  my  right  and  eyes  on 
my  left.  A  number  of  watchers  were  startlingly 
close. 

Small  watchers  were  numerous,  and  many  were 
still  sitting  where  they  were  when  I  had  first 
passed.  Among  these  were  two  snowshoe  rab¬ 
bits,  five  cottontails,  and  a  squirrel  on  a  tree 
limb  that  just  cleared  my  head.  Going  out,  I 
had  stopped  beneath  this  limb  to  look  at  the 
seven  deer  and  something  had  dropped  upon  my 
hat — scales  from  a  cone  that  the  squirrel  was 
then  eating.  I  had  not  looked  to  see  him  then, 
but  now  I  found  him  still  in  his  place. 

My  face  almost  brushed  against  a  big  crouch¬ 
ing  wild  cat.  At  one  place  I  passed  between  a 
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tall,  upturned  root  and  a  pine  tree  that  leaned 
toward  the  root.  To  avoid  the  tree,  I  walked 
close  to  the  root.  On  this  crouched  the  forty- 
pound  cat,  staring  into  my  face,  without  a  move 
and  without  my  noticing  it. 

The  track  story  that  I  read  on  my  return 
thrilled  me.  After  I  had  passed,  the  cat  ap¬ 
parently  had  leaped  off  the  root  and  followed  me. 
For  half  an  hour  it  had  followed,  and  two  or 
three  times  had  come  up  within  a  few  steps  of 
me.  This  I  judged  from  the  places  where 
I  stopped,  and  the  position  of  tracks  in  the 
near-by  places  where  the  cat  had  stopped.  The 
cat  did  not  stop  the  instant  I  did,  but  a  number 
of  times  it  had  walked  forward  close  to  me 
and  crouched  behind  a  log  or  stone  or  behind  a 
tree. 

At  one  point  it  had  dashed  off  into  the  woods 
and  run  ahead  of  me  and  had  squatted  on  the 
limb  of  a  pine  from  which  it  could  watch  me  pass 
through  an  opening.  But  I  had  swerved  and 
passed  underneath. 

The  cat  appears  to  have  remained  in  the  tree 
several  minutes,  then  hurried  to  overtake  me. 
It  finally  stopped,  then  turned  off  into  a  willow 
thicket.  It  may  be  that  this  cat  had  not  before 
seen  a  man,  or  that  my  lunch  or  some  strange 
scent  about  me  had  incited  him. 

All  this  time  it  had  kept  out  of  sight.  I  had 
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not  suspected  that  I  had  brushed  by  it  and  had 
no  idea  that  it  was  following  me. 

Its  young  in  the  den  beneath  the  stump  was 
the  cause  of  its  following  me.  Apparently  it 
feared  that  I  had  discovered  the  den.  Perhaps 
it  was  in  hopes  that  I  would  leave  the  locality 
and  was  watching  me  in  fear  that  I  did  not. 

When  I  had  doubled  back  the  cat  had  also 
doubled  back  and  as  I  approached  the  root  that 
stood  over  the  den  the  cat  then  did  what  it 
probably  had  been  ready  to  do:  It  crossed  in 
front  of  me  within  a  few  feet.  I  stopped  to  look 
at  it  and  it  stopped  to  be  certain  that  I  saw  it. 
Then  it  moved  slowly  on  as  I  followed.  Its 
hope  was  to  lure  me  away  from  the  den  even  at 
the  risk  of  its  life. 

Within  a  mile  or  so  of  my  cabin  on  my  re¬ 
turn  I  wandered  still  farther  from  my  outgoing 
trail,  and  off  on  the  mountain  side  to  the  right 
I  made  a  discovery.  About  eight  hundred  feet 
from  the  trail  a  Bighorn  had  stood  upon  a  ledge 
and,  I  suppose,  watched  me  pass  across  an  open¬ 
ing.  A  few  hundred  feet  farther  up  the  slope 
a  black  bear  had  suddenly  leaped  away  from 
an  old  log  that  he  had  been  tearing  apart.  Ap¬ 
parently  he  had  scented  me  at  the  time  the  Big¬ 
horn  saw  me.  After  one  long  and  two  short 
jumps  he  had  stood  on  hind  feet,  then  he  had 
walked  to  a  spot  from  which  he  could  see  me. 
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Here  he  had  stood  for  some  minutes,  then  re¬ 
turned  to  the  grub-filled  log. 

For  half  a  day  I  had  trailed  a  lone  wounded 
deer.  Most  of  the  time  I  walked  rapidly  and 
kept  my  eye  on  the  trail.  This,  in  places,  was 
difficult  to  follow,  across  wind-swept  stretches 
from  which  most  of  the  snow  was  blown. 

Where  it  was  plain,  however,  I  glanced  from 
time  to  time  to  right  and  left;  and  on  its  dim 
stretches  I  now  and  then  stopped  for  a  look 
around.  I  saw  but  little  life.  Yet  on  returning 
I  found  tracks  in  the  snow  that  showed  I  had 
passed  between  two  lines  of  eyes  that  had  watched 
me  and  wondered. 

Two  Bighorn  sheep  once  stood  directly  over 
me  where  not  a  thing  concealed  them  and  al¬ 
lowed  me  to  pass  beneath.  And  although  I  was 
slow  in  passing,  the  sheep  had  waited  and,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  wondered  what  I  was  doing. 

I  had  gone  along  the  bottom  of  a  long,  narrow 
ravine  which,  at  several  points,  was  bridged  by 
fallen  trees.  Returning,  I  saw  in  my  up-going 
tracks  a  few  bits  of  bark  and  a  splash  of  snow. 
There  were  no  near-by  trees  from  which  they 
might  have  tumbled.  They  had  fallen  from  a 
log  bridge  twenty-five  feet  above.  From  this 
place  in  the  sky  the  sheep  had  watched  me,  while 
I  had  gone  entirely  through  the  ravine  without 
seeing  them  or  anything  unusual. 
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Once  I  sat  down  almost  within  reach  of  two 
fawns,  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  never  sus¬ 
pected  their  presence.  As  I  sat,  a  serious  pine 
marten  came  down  out  of  a  tree  beside  me; 
twenty  feet  away  he  climbed  upon  a  log,  then 
into  a  tree,  and  spent  half  an  hour  looking  me 
over. 

And  a  number  of  animals  looked  me  over  from 
behind.  I  caught  plainly  the  scent  of  a  near-by 
weasel  and  a  nearer  coyote;  but  I  did  not  turn 
to  see  them.  I  heard  a  mountain  sheep  go  by, 
turn,  and  come  slowly  by  again,  as  he  sized  me 
up. 

Before  getting  up  I  looked  carefully  about. 
Within  two  feet  of  my  nose  and  directly  in  front 
of  me  I  saw  a  humming  bird  on  its  nest;  and 
there  it  had  been  through  the  hours  without 
my  having  noticed  it. 

Immediately  beneath  the  hummer’s  nest 
stared  the  big  eyes  of  a  fawn,  which  had  moved 
its  ear  to  dislodge  flies,  and  so  attracted  my  at¬ 
tention.  I  doubt  that  otherwise  I  should  have 
seen  it. 

Distinct  footsteps  and  a  rustling  of  the  pine 
needles  behind  me.  I  turned  to  look  directly 
into  the  face  of  Mother  Deer  as  she  stood  eyeing 
me,  curious  but  alert.  I  rose  slowly,  but  she 
gave  a  leap  and  so,  too,  did  the  fawn,  and  a 
second  fawn  on  my  right  that  I  had  not  noticed. 
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On  another  occasion,  for  half  a  day,  a  pair  of 
wolves  followed  me  through  a  dense  forest. 
While  I  was  standing  I  heard  them  before  I 
saw  them.  They  went  entirely  around  me  as  I 
stood  at  thirty  or  forty  feet.  Occasionally  I 
had  a  glimpse  of  them  behind  me  when  they 
came  close;  twice  they  stood  in  the  edge  of  an 
opening  ahead,  within  a  stone’s  throw.  They 
moved  around  me,  watched  me,  looked  me  over 
as  a  dog  will  sometimes  do.  They  were  old 
wolves,  but  just  what  could  have  been  in  their 
minds  to  observe  me  for  hours  I  could  not  make 
out.  I  may  have  been  the  first  man  they  had 
ever  seen. 

A  Wyoming  wolfer,  whose  ways  I  was  watch¬ 
ing  for  a  few  days,  was  setting  a  number  of 
smoked,  concealed  traps  around  a  carcass,  a  few 
of  which  were  in  the  water  and  the  others  in  the 
earth.  Occasionally  from  a  near-by  ridge  I  was 
looking  for  antelope  through  my  glasses.  Glanc¬ 
ing  down  at  the  trapper,  I  saw  a  wolf  on  the 
bank  above  him  watching  proceedings  with  in¬ 
tense  curiosity. 

Since  the  days  when  trappers  first  came  the 
wit  of  the  wolf  has  developed  rapidly.  As  fast 
as  a  new,  clever  way  of  destruction  was  devised 
the  wolf  would  find  a  way  to  escape  it.  Quickly 
he  learned  to  avoid  any  place  that  carried  the 
slightest  scent  of  man  or  steel.  Carcasses, 
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pieces  of  meat,  birds  used  for  bait,  were  all 
passed  by.  The  species  increased — multiplied, 
with  a  heavy  bounty  on  wolf  scalps.  This 
means  that  wolves  had  sustained  alertness  and 
highly  developed  senses;  they  saved  themselves 
from  wiles,  old  and  new.  They  watch  and  learn 
the  ways  of  men. 

I  one  day  passed  near  a  lion  den  without  no¬ 
ticing  it.  Probably  at  the  time  the  [lion  was 
peeping  out;  or  else  he  scented  me.  Anyway, 
immediately  after  I  had  gone  by  he  had  come 
forth  and  stood  where  he  could  watch  me.  He 
went  to  my  tracks,  nosed  them,  and  walked  along 
in  them  for  several  steps. 

Then  he  hurried  on  to  intercept  me.  Evidently 
he  concluded  that  my  course  would  touch  a 
certain  point  some  distance  ahead.  With  a 
long  half-circle  he  hurried  there  and  lay  down 
behind  a  fallen  log  where  he  could  peep  over 
and  look  down  upon  me  as  I  approached.  After 
I  had  passed  he  had  stepped  forward  to  stare 
after  me,  then  had  returned  to  the  den. 

Once  as  I  was  crossing  the  Continental  Divide 
I  suspected  that  a  lion  was  following  and  watch¬ 
ing  me.  The  place  of  crossing  was  narrow  and 
treeless;  but  timberline  was  down  only  two  or 
three  hundred  feet  on  each  side. 

Pausing  on  the  summit  to  look  through  my 
glasses  along  the  treeless  distance,  I  saw  a  brown 
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head  peep  from  behind  a  boulder  several  hundred 
feet  away  on  the  top  of  the  plateau.  But  I  was 
concealed.  After  a  long  look,  the  lion  sneaked 
across  but  kept  low  and  nearly  out  of  sight. 
Just  before  entering  the  woods  on  the  farther 
side  it  again  peeped  my  way  from  behind  a 
boulder.  His  tracks,  as  I  later  read  them,  showed 
that  within  an  hour  after  I  had  entered  the  woods 
he  had  sneaked  up  close  and  was  following  me, 
watching  my  movements. 

Once  I  sat  more  than  an  hour  watching  two 
otters.  On  arising  I  walked  around  in  a  com¬ 
plete  circle  without  seeing  any  sign  of  the  lion. 
Then  I  walked  in  a  smaller  circle.  I  did  not  see 
him  then,  but  freshly  scaled  bark  and  claw  marks 
indicated  that  he  had  been  in  a  near-by  tree 
watching  both  otters  and  myself. 

As  I  moved  in  late  afternoon  collecting  wood, 
I  watched  carefully  on  the  earth,  on  logs,  and  in 
the  trees — but  no  sign  of  the  lion. 

By  a  small  cliff  I  built  a  rousing  camp-fire. 
Off  in  front  of  this,  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet 
away,  was  another  small  cliff.  From  there,  a 
few  minutes  after  I  had  stretched  out  by  the 
fire,  I  saw  eyes  peering  at  me.  They  would  show 
and  then  disappear.  Then  they  changed  to  an¬ 
other  place  on  the  cliff  and  for  more  than  an 
hour  were  turned  steadily  toward  me.  I  rose 
and  moved  about,  put  wood  on  the  fire,  sang, 
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sat  down  against  a  tree,  and  all  this  time  they 
were  upon  me.  It  was  just  before  daylight 
when  the  lion  left  the  cliff. 

Once  I  followed  along  the  top  of  a  small  canon, 
keeping  a  little  behind  a  fisherman  in  the  canon 
bottom.  From  time  to  time  he  paused  in  fishing 
to  look  around;  and  he  looked  carefully  ahead, 
behind,  and  along  the  sides  of  the  canon.  In 
talking  with  him  that  evening  I  found  that  he 
had  not  seen  the  deer,  the  fox,  the  flock  of  grouse, 
the  two  pine  martens,  the  two  beaver,  and  a 
mink,  that  had  seen  or  watched  him.  Yet  he 
could  have  cast  to  any  one  of  these  watchers 
with  his  short  line. 

One  day  I  travelled  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
across  a  number  of  ridges  and  ravines.  These 
were  partly  bare,  partly  covered  with  tree  clumps 
and  willow  patches.  Then  I  turned  back  and 
kept  nearly  one  hundred  feet  from  my  out¬ 
going  trail.  I  surprised  a  deer  that  had  watched 
me  pass.  A  little  farther,  two  coyotes  that 
had  kept  out  of  sight  and  watched  me  were 
startled  when  I  slipped  up  close  to  them  on 
the  leeward.  They  w'ere  energetically  digging  a 
den  and  as  this  ever  is  the  great  coyote  secret, 
my  return  and  discovery  must  have  shocked 
them. 

The  work  on  a  new  beaver  colony  was  in 
progress  in  daylight  and  one  morning  I  started 
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for  the  scene.  On  the  way  I  passed  through  a 
grassy  flower-filled  opening  in  the  woods  and 
paused  to  watch  two  gophers  energetically  piling 
up  mounds  of  gravelly  soil  from  tunnels  beneath 
the  surface. 

Finally  I  sat  down  near  one  gopher  and  edged 
close  to  his  big  growing  mound.  For  a  time  he 
stopped  work,  then  resumed  at  routine  speed. 
Twice  in  a  minute,  on  an  average,  he  came  up 
pushing  a  pile  of  earth  before  him  with  face  and 
head  against  it.  He  was  not  using  cheek 
pouches.  From  time  to  time  he  buried  his  head 
in  the  top  of  the  loose,  growing  mound  and 
pushed  a  quantity  of  it  ahead  and  over  the 
slopes. 

His  speed  backward  I  tried  to  watch.  The 
instant  he  stopped  pushing  the  load  he  darted 
backward  into  the  hole.  If  interrupted  before 
reaching  the  intended  stop,  like  lightning  he 
went  into  reverse  and  simply  shot  backward. 

After  a  time  he  came  through  the  surface  a 
few  feet  farther  on  and  started  a  new  pile.  I 
do  not  know  how  long  I  could  have  enjoyed  him, 
but  when  he  stopped  work  at  this  point  I  realized 
that  I  had  been  sitting  in  one  cramped  position 
for  an  hour  or  longer. 

Before  getting  up  I  looked  all  round  to  see  if 
anything  was  in  sight  for  I  was  half  hidden  from 
two  directions  by  tall  growths  of  flowers. 
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Straight  before  me  in  the  edge  of  the  woods 
sat  two  coyotes  watching  me  with  eager,  fox¬ 
like  faces.  They  were  curious,  perhaps,  over  my 
sitting  still,  or  over  my  eager  attention  to  some¬ 
thing  which  they  could  not  see. 

Around  to  my  right,  a  few  steps  out  into  the 
opening,  stood  a  doe  and  two  fawns.  They,  too, 
were  watching  me  with  the  steadiness  of  statues. 
There  appeared  to  be  another  deer  in  the  edge  of 
the  woods  behind  them,  but  this  I  could  not 
turn  my  head  sufficiently  to  determine.  I  did 
not  want  to  move  my  body  until  I  had  seen 
everything  that  the  sweep  of  my  turning  head 
brought  within  range. 

Around  on  my  left  lay  a  woodchuck  against 
a  log.  He  was  enjoying  the  sunshine,  but  was 
also  watching  me.  I  wanted  to  take  out  my 
glasses  for  a  better  look,  but  did  not  for  fear  slight 
arm  movements  might  alarm  something  behind 
me  that  I  had  not  yet  seen. 

Noticing  a  movement  of  the  coyotes  I  focused 
my  eyes  upon  them.  They  stood  up  and  eyed 
me  by  tilting  their  heads,  then  with  a  side  tilt 
turned  one  eye  from  me. 

At  that  moment  I  saw  a  shadow  against  a  tree 
trunk  that  startled  me.  There  had  been  a  thin 
haze  over  the  sky  but  the  sun  had  just  appeared 
at  its  brightest. 

This  shadow  was  the  head  and  shoulder  of  a 
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black  bear.  In  the  edge  of  the  opening  to  the 
right  of  the  coyotes  stood  a  large  limber  pine. 
It  had  grown  apart  from  other  trees  and  carried 
an  array  of  limbs  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 
Three  or  four  long  branches  near  the  top  left 
the  trunk  at  about  the  same  level.  Standing  or 
half-squatting  on  these  high  limbs  was  the  bear. 
She  was  watching  me  out  of  one  eye.  She,  too, 
was  cautious. 

She  may  have  been  up  there  all  the  time  I  sat 
watching  the  gopher,  and  longer.  Evidently  I 
had  come  into  the  scene  and  stopped  close  to  her 
without  her  seeing  me;  had  she  seen  me  ap¬ 
proaching  I  believe  she  had  scampered  down 
and  retreated.  I  concluded  to  try  for  a  look 
with  my  glasses.  Slowly  I  slipped  them  from  the 
case,  then  more  slowly  raised  my  arms.  These 
movements  interested  but  did  not  alarm  her. 

She  was  eagerly  watching  me — full  of  curi¬ 
osity.  Squatting  on  limbs  near  her  were  two 
cubs;  these  were  watching  me  with  almost  burst¬ 
ing  interest  and  curiosity.  For  several  minutes 
I  observed  the  group  through  the  glasses.  They 
showed  no  fear. 

The  mother  could  hardly  have  had  my  scent. 
There  was  only  the  slightest  of  breezes  and  this 
was  blowing  across  our  line  of  sight.  Some  min¬ 
utes  later  a  whirlwind  swept  across  the  opening 
and  I  believe  gave  her  my  scent.  She  was  at 
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once  alarmed,  looked  this  way  and  that,  then 
with  something  grunted  to  the  cubs,  all  were 
down  out  of  the  tree  and  away  in  a  flash. 

Rising  quickly  to  watch  the  disappearing  bears 
I  forgot  to  look  at  once  behind  me.  A  doe  and 
a  fawn  fled  when  I  rose  up  and  I  heard  retreating 
footfalls  in  the  woods  that  had  been  behind  me. 
But  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  two  wild  cats.  They 
were  retreating  into  a  hole  back  in  a  ledge  that 
stood  among  the  trees  in  the  edge  of  the  opening. 
This  ledge  had  been  directly  behind  me,  as  I  was 
seated;  and  from  a  small  projection  on  it,  for  I 
know  not  how  long,  the  two  cats  had  curiously 
watched  me. 

All  these  wild  folk,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
others,  had  watched  me,  and  I  had  not  suspected 
their  presence. 

A  strange  added  interest  these  experiences 
gave  to  all  trips  that  I  took  in  the  wilds.  The 
knowledge  that  I  was  often  being  spied  upon  by 
a  near-by  hidden  fellow  caused  me  many  a  time 
to  stop,  draw  field  glass,  and  try  to  discover 
him.  And  sometimes  I  did.  Once  it  was  a 
grizzly  cub  full  of  curiosity,  and  another  time 
it  was  a  wounded  deer,  trembling  at  fear  of  being 
seen. 

Travelling  northward  up  a  shallow  canon,  I 
noticed  a  frightened  lark  fly  off  the  east  wall. 
Later  a  rabbit  scurried  down  from  the  same 
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place.  As  the  dim  trail  I  was  following  lay  at  the 
foot  of  this  wall  I  was  unable  to  see  on  top  of  it. 
But  my  curiosity  wanted  to  know  what  might 
be  moving  along  above  me  at  the  same  pace  I 
was  making. 

As  the  west  wall  was  the  higher  and  the  easier 
to  climb  I  slipped  to  the  top  of  that.  With 
glasses,  I  looked  carefully  along  the  opposite 
wall  without  detecting  anything.  But  among 
the  brush  and  open  spots  a  man  or  large  ani¬ 
mal  could  have  lain  hidden  without  being  seen 
by  me. 

Returning  to  the  bottom  of  the  canon  I  had 
gone  about  twenty  minutes  farther  and  was  ex¬ 
amining  a  rock  ledge  when  fragments  of  dande¬ 
lion  down  floated  low  over  the  rim  above  me. 

I  noticed  it  by  chance.  It  came  as  I  was  hold¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  rock  up  to  let  light  through.  Two 
or  three  other  bits  came  floating  down.  Con¬ 
cluding  that  there  must  be  something  above  me 
I  moved  a  few  steps  away  from  the  wall  and 
stood  to  listen,  glancing  up  and  around  oc¬ 
casionally. 

After  minutes  my  eyes  saw  a  shadow  thrown 
against  the  opposite  wall.  It  was  lion-like,  with 
head  raised  and  body  held  low.  I  have  never 
had  any  interest  in  seeing  animal  or  other  forms 
in  rocks  and  clouds,  but  this  figure  required  no 
effort  to  see. 
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Noting  the  position  of  the  sun,  I  realized  that 
the  animal  or  rock  casting  it  must  be  on  the  wall 
above  me.  The  shadow  moved  on  for  an  in¬ 
stant — the  entire  shadow  form  of  a  lion  stood 
large  before  me. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


NOSE  CRAFT  OF  THE  DEER  . 

HE  tracks  of  a  deer  that  I  was  trailing 


through  the  snow  were  abruptly  joined  by 


A  those  of  another  deer  that  came  into  the 
woods  from  the  left.  I  was  trailing  by  sight; 
but  this  second  deer,  a  buck,  was  trailing  by 
scent  and  probably  knew  that  he  was  following 
a  doe.  Both  trails  had  been  made  less  than  two 


hours. 


About  a  mile  beyond  where  the  two  joined 
the  tracks  of  a  wolf  were  mixed  with  those  of  the 
deer.  He  had  come  in  from  the  right  on  the 
trail  of  the  first  deer  before  the  buck  had  started 
following.  When  the  latter  came  to  the  tracks 
of  the  wolf  he  had  stopped,  then  moved  on  hesi¬ 
tatingly,  as  deer  will  sometimes  do  when  close 
to  an  enemy.  As  one  animal  knows  another  by 
sight  and  scent,  he  probably  knew  that  this  was 
a  wolf’s  scent  and  tracks. 

We  were  travelling  nearly  north.  A  breeze  was 
blowing  out  of  the  northwest.  I  afterward 
back-tracked  the  wolf  and  learned  that  he  had 
scented  the  deer  as  she  passed  at  a  distance  to 
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the  west  of  him.  At  one  point  he  had  stopped, 
and  then  changed  his  course  westward  to  follow 
her.  After  trailing  for  half  a  mile  northward, 
with  a  leap  he  left  the  trail  and  ran  off  eastward 
toward  the  woods.  Had  he  been  shot  at,  he 
could  hardly  have  changed  course  more  quickly 
and  hurried  to  cover  more  speedily. 

He  had  scented  a  hunter  off  to  the  northwest. 
At  the  same  instant  this  man  scent  appears  to 
have  reached  and  startled  the  doe,  which  was  a 
short  stretch  ahead  of  the  wolf  on  the  summit  of 
a  low  ridge.  She  had  stopped,  turned,  and  dashed 
off  to  the  southwest. 

Alarmed  by  the  wind-carried  man  scent  of 
an  unseen  hunter,  she,  as  is  common  with  deer 
when  frightened,  gave  off  a  peculiarly  tainted 
scent  which  was  as  effective  on  any  of  her  fellows 
that  might  be  near  by  as  the  ringing  of  an  alarm 
bell.  It  reached  and  frightened  a  number  of 
deer  that  had  not  scented  the  man.  They  were 
feeding  a  few  hundred  feet  to  the  northeast,  be¬ 
yond  a  grove. 

They  were  out  of  range  of  the  man  scent  and 
out  of  sight  and  out  of  hearing  of  the  alarmed 
doe.  But  their  tracks  showed  that  when  this 
alarm  scent  reached  them  they  jumped  this  way 
and  that,  uncertain  as  to  where  the  danger  was. 
In  trying  to  locate  it  they  made  high  leaps  for 
wider  outlook  before  running  away  eastward. 
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The  trailing  buck  must  have  had  the  wolf 
scent  on  his  mind  if  not  the  tracks  in  his  eyes. 
A  few  steps  beyond  the  place  where  the  wolf  had 
dashed  off  he  had  turned  and  walked  slowly 
back  to  the  departing  tracks  as  though  in  search 
of  the  changed  course  or  the  lost  scent.  Then 
he  continued  along  the  doe’s  trail. 

The  alarm  scent  given  off  by  the  doe  still 
lingered  in  the  trail,  at  the  place  where  the  man 
scent  had  reached  her.  The  buck  stopped 
abruptly  when  he  arrived  at  the  spot.  Ap¬ 
parently  after  looking,  listening,  and  sniffing  the 
air,  he  dashed  off,  following  her. 

The  hunter  had  moved,  meantime.  The  buck 
first  caught  the  man  scent  some  distance  beyond 
where  it  had  startled  the  doe.  Without  stopping 
he  swerved  and  ran  off  northward. 

Safety  first  has  caused  animals  instantly  to 
flee  at  the  scent  of  man.  Most  wild  animals 
know  man  only  through  their  noses;  numbers 
may  have  fled  from  his  scent  a  thousand  times, 
and  died  without  ever  seeing  him. 

On  my  way  back  to  camp  in  the  evening  I 
followed  the  trail  of  the  doe  and  came  close  to 
her.  She  had  fled  at  the  scent  of  man  but  stood 
in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  curious  but  not  fright¬ 
ened,  and  watched  me  walk  through  a  near-by 
opening.  I  was  to  the  leeward  and  my  scent 
did  not  reach  her. 
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During  this  entire  day  of  trailing  each  animal 
had  moved  under  the  direction  of  its  nose, 
its  eyes  and  ears  serving  only  incidentally.  I 
had  used  eyes  constantly  and  only  incidentally 
my  nose.  I  had  had  the  odour  of  a  skunk,  the 
spice  of  the  pines,  and  smelled  the  smoke  of  the 
hunter’s  camp-fire. 

Most  of  the  time  deer  have  a  life  of  leisure  and 
spend  their  years  in  a  home,  a  local  territory. 
Over  this  they  roam  for  food,  avoiding  flies,  going 
to  sheltered  places  during  storms,  fleeing  from 
enemies,  and  often  just  leisurely  wandering. 
Most  of  their  movements  are  shaped  by  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  wind.  Enemies  they  ever  have. 
Each  deer  of  a  band  is  constantly  watchful,  and 
they  often  use  a  sentinel  both  while  travelling 
and  when  at  rest.  Their  cooperative  compan¬ 
ionship  probably  increases  their  comfort  and 
their  safety;  but  their  nose  ever  is  their  chief 
scout. 

Comingupon  tracks  one  Septemberday  thatap- 
peared  to  be  those  of  a  crippled  deer,  I  concluded 
to  follow.  He  was  one  of  a  band  that  had  been 
drifting  about  in  the  woods.  Their  moving  first 
one  way  then  another  would  have  told  me,  had 
I  not  known  it,  that  there  had  been  no  wind 
the  last  few  hours.  When  the  air  is  calm,  animal 
scent  is  radiated  in  all  directions.  These  deer 
knew  from  receiving  scent  what  animals  were 
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around  them.  No  enemy  being  scented  they 
drifted  leisurely  here  and  there.  With  a  wind, 
scent  from  but  one  direction  would  have  reached 
them — the  direction  from  which  the  wind  blew. 

Soon  after  I  came  in  sight  of  these  deer  a 
breeze  began  blowing  down  the  mountain.  They 
came  out  of  the  woods  into  an  open  beaver 
meadow.  The  breeze  blowing  to  them  out  of  the 
woods  would  warn  them  if  an  enemy  approached 
under  the  cover  of  the  forest.  One  of  the  deer 
was  in  advance  of  the  others,  doing  sentinel 
duty.  Only  occasionally  did  he  take  a  bit  to  eat; 
he  stood  with  back  to  the  woods;  to  right,  left, 
and  ahead  he  looked  again  and  again.  Not  once 
while  I  watched  did  he  look  toward  the  woods. 

The  wind  changed.  In  less  than  a  minute  the 
band  had  stopped  feeding  and  were  moving 
away  from  the  woods.  For  longer  than  an  hour 
the  wind  varied  and  they  drifted  farther  from 
the  woods  and  out  into  the  open  where  they 
could  see  in  all  directions. 

A  little  later  I  saw  a  deer  with  a  stiff  hind  leg 
stand  facing  the  wind.  The  wind  had  veered 
to  the  north  and  become  strong  and  steady. 
And  presently  this  crippled  buck  led  off  and  the 
others  followed.  They  reentered  the  woods 
travelling  north,  with  their  faces  in  the  wind. 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight  I  slipped  off 
a  boulder  pile  and  followed,  planning  to  watch 
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them  the  remainder  of  the  day.  Through  the 
woods  they  travelled  slowly  with  the  crippled 
buck  pacemaker.  After  more  than  an  hour  all 
lay  down  in  the  thick  spruce  woods.  They  were 
not  feeding  and  did  not  appear  to  be  headed  for 
any  place  in  particular. 

I  crept  up  close  to  them.  On  stopping  they 
had  turned  about  and  all  were  lying  with  faces 
away  from  the  wind.  They  would  still  be 
warned  by  wind-carried  scent  if  enemy  ap¬ 
proached  from  behind,  but  now  that  they  were 
stopped  and  some  enemy  might  slip  up  along 
their  trail  it  was  of  utmost  importance  to  guard 
against  possible  attack  from  trailing  enemy. 

The  woods  around  were  warm,  quiet,  and  dry. 
Now  and  then,  as  a  squirrel  cut  off  a  cone,  big 
ears  of  the  listening  deer  swung  indifferently 
toward  the  “biff.” 

On  arising  to  move  on,  all  turned  to  face  the 
wind,  looked  about,  sniffed,  and  started  north¬ 
ward  again,  with  the  crippled  buck  leading. 
Some  distance  ahead  a  grassy  area  lay  like  a  long 
narrow  field  in  the  woods.  Hoping  to  see  them 
cross  this  I  made  a  big  semi-circle  and  hid  in  the 
edge  of  the  woods  close  to  the  east  end  of  the 
opening.  They  would  pass  near  by  if  they  con¬ 
tinued  with  their  noses  in  the  breeze.  But  more 
than  an  hour  went  by  and  they  did  not  appear. 
They  must  have  stopped  or  changed  their  course. 
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I  hurried  back  to  where  I  had  left  their  trail. 
Their  tracks  continued  northward  into  the  open¬ 
ing.  From  the  edge  of  the  woods  they  were  not 
in  sight.  Then  they  must  have  turned  west¬ 
ward  through  this  open  area.  It  would  be  safe 
in  an  opening  for  them  to  go  in  any  direction 
without  considering  the  wind,  for  they  could  see 
all  around  them — could  guard  themselves  with 
their  eyes.  I  climbed  a  tall  spruce  and  used 
my  field  glass.  A  mile  away  in  the  west  end 
of  the  grassy  field  they  stood. 

Keeping  out  of  sight  I  hurried  to  the  leeward 
of  them.  When  I  peeped  out  they  were  not  in 
sight.  As  it  was  probable  that  they  had  again 
turned  into  the  wind  I  crawled  up  and  looked 
over  a  low  ridge  in  the  open  area.  They  had 
crossed  the  opening  and  were  entering  the  woods 
on  the  north  edge.  In  the  woods  they  would 
again  need  to  depend  on  the  nose,  would  travel 
into  the  wind. 

For  ages  triumphant  wild  life  has  won  by  a 
nose!  Often  scent  was  the  saving  sense  when 
all  other  senses  failed.  In  thick  woods,  in  the 
night,  and  in  storms,  when  soft-footed  enemies 
move  as  silently  and  unseen  as  a  shadow,  the 
nose  is  vigilant,  it  detects  enemy  approach,  and 
prevents  any  ambush,  or  from  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  it  directs  the  right  course. 

While  waiting  for  the  deer  to  get  well  out  of 
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sight  in  the  woods  before  I  followed,  I  saw  them 
running  back  into  the  opening.  They  stopped 
a  stone’s  throw  from  the  trees  and  looked  back. 
They  acted  as  though  pursued,  and  stood  watch¬ 
ing  as  though  expecting  their  pursuer  to  come 
out  of  the  woods  after  them.  Darkness  came 
on  and  here  in  the  opening  they  spent  the 
night,  as  I  learned  the  following  morning.  The 
following  day  I  learned  also  that  they  had  not 
seen  anything  alarming  but  had  apparently 
scented  a  lion  at  short  range.  I  again  trailed 
them. 

Twice  during  the  day,  when  everything  seemed 
serene,  when  I  had  not  seen  or  heard  anything, 
they  suddenly  changed  course  and  fled.  I 
searched  each  time  through  my  glasses  and  lis¬ 
tened  without  discovering  the  cause  of  their 
alarm.  But  my  nose  had  lost  its  fine  primeval 
adjustment,  and  the  scent  message  vvhich  caused 
them  to  flee  had  not  registered  with  me. 

Near  noon  the  crippled  buck  led  his  band  out 
on  an  out-thrusting  treeless  ridge.  On  the 
point  of  this  they  paused  to  look  down  the  long 
slopes  into  the  valley  far  below.  Unseen  I  oc¬ 
cupied  a  similar  point  several  hundred  feet  to 
the  east. 

Everything  was  quiet  in  the  yellow  autumn 
sunshine.  The  golden  restless  aspen  leaves  were 
at  rest.  But  there  were  undetected  air  cur- 
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rents  drifting  up  the  slopes  and  flowing  up  the 
canons. 

A  thousand  or  so  feet  below  me  on  another 
projecting  point  was  another  band  of  deer. 
They  were  at  rest,  but  one  sentinel  stood  with 
his  nose  over  the  rim,  receiving  scent  messages 
from  below;  awhile  to  right  and  left  he  used  his 
eyes.  This  band  had  not  noticed  my  presence 
nor  the  coming  of  the  crippled  buck’s  band  on 
the  overlooking  point.  This  sentinel  of  the  band 
below  me  stood  immediately  over  the  upper  end 
of  a  crescent-shaped  canon  that  extended  more 
than  a  mile  and  widened  out  in  a  valley  below. 
Up  this  there  later  came  an  alarming,  invisible 
man  scent — possibly  gun  scent,  too. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  I  saw  a  hunter 
through  the  glasses.  He  crossed  over  and 
started  to  climb  for  a  projecting  point  on  my 
plateau  which  lay  about  a  half-mile  to  the  east. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  canon  the  ascending  air 
current  caught  his  scent  and  carried  it  as  a  wire¬ 
less  warning  up  to  the  sentinel  deer  with  nose 
over  the  rim.  He  could  neither  see  the  hunter 
nor  hear  him. 

Standing  still,  he  made  a  quick  forward  move¬ 
ment  of  the  ears.  But  the  scent  which  he  gave 
off  must  have  shouted  “Danger”  to  his  dozing, 
scattered  flock.  Quickly,  lightly,  they  were  on 
their  feet  and  all  advanced  for  a  look  over  the 
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edge.  Then  without  excitement,  but  all  alert, 
they  climbed  up  a  few  hundred  feet  where  they 
again  stood  to  watch  down  the  canon. 

The  crippled  deer  also  received  a  warning 
scent  which  evidently  was  the  alarm  scent  from 
the  sentinel  deer  below.  The  drift  of  the  air 
currents,  directed  by  the  topography,  would  not 
have  carried  the  man  scent  to  him.  Nor  would 
he  have  heard  the  quick  movements  of  the  flock 
below,  and  he  was  not  in  position  to  see  this 
flock.  He  became  alarmed  several  seconds  after 
the  alarm  of  the  sentinel.  So  the  alarm,  danger 
scent,  given  off  by  this  sentinel  of  the  band  down 
the  slope  evidently  had  drifted  to  him.  Thus, 
without  hearing  or  seeing  any  danger,  but  on  a 
scented  danger  signal  or  message  from  his  co¬ 
operating  kind,  this  cripple  and  his  band  sought 
safety  first.  They  ran  back  into  the  shadow  of 
the  woods. 

In  trying  again  to  see  the  band  led  by  the 
crippled  deer  I  almost  met  a  scout  sentinel  of 
another  band.  This  other  band  was  behind  and 
down  the  slope  from  the  scout  deer.  For  more 
than  an  hour  I  watched  them;  I  retreated  as  they 
advanced,  and  turned  from  time  to  time  to  have 
a  look  at  them. 

They  were  just  above  the  treeline  and  a  breeze 
came  to  them  from  the  forested  slope  below. 
After  a  time  all  but  the  sentinel  turned  to  look 
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down  into  the  woods.  The  sentinel  gave  one 
look,  then  suppressed  his  curiosity  and  watched 
up  the  slope  and  ahead. 

Something  friendly  must  be  moving  in  the 
woods.  The  deer  continued  to  look  with  in¬ 
terest  but  showed  no  alarm.  A  number  of 
mountain  sheep  was  the  scented,  invisible  in¬ 
terest.  These  sheep  came  climbing  up  in  a  line 
and  passed  the  collected,  interested  deer;  which 
after  a  look  together,  then  individually  at  each 
sheep,  again  moved  toward  their  scout  and  me. 

They  were  advancing  toward  a  broad  pass 
through  which  the  breeze  was  blowing.  I  re¬ 
treated  through  the  south,  the  farther  side  of  the 
pass,  and  hid,  hoping  to  snap  a  picture  of  them 
as  they  came  through.  They  approached  the 
north  end  of  the  pass  and  as  I  was  well  to  the 
other  end  they  did  not  scent  me. 

They  quickened  speed  as  they  approached  the 
summit  of  the  pass.  Although  they  could  not 
see  over,  their  noses  told  them  that  no  enemies 
lurked  in  the  trail  on  the  other  side.  They  were 
passing  through  the  north  end  of  the  pass  un¬ 
touched  by  my  wind-blown  scent. 

But  mountain-top  wind  currents  are  con¬ 
stantly  clashing  and  wavering.  The  deer  were 
coming  closer.  Another  moment  and  I  should 
snap  a  picture.  But  the  wind  wavered  and  my 
scent  hit  their  noses.  They  wheeled  as  though 
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attacked  with  a  club  and  fled  back  down  the 
other  slope.  I  snapped  as  they  turned  but 
caught  only  a  distant  and  indistinct  picture  of 
white  tails  against  the  skyline. 

On  the  way  home  I  unexpectedly  found  my¬ 
self  close  to  and  between  two  bands  of  deer. 
This  was  in  the  west  end  of  a  grassy  area  near 
where  I  had  followed  the  crippled  deer  and  his 
band  the  preceding  day. 

I  had  come  out  of  the  woods  into  the  open  and 
was  starting  southward  across  it.  A  breeze  was 
blowing  against  my  right  side  from  the  west. 
After  a  few  steps  I  had  a  glimpse  in  that  di¬ 
rection  of  a  deer  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  a 
stone’s  throw  away.  I  stopped,  and  it  walked 
toward  me  out  into  the  opening  looking  closely 
at  me  all  the  time.  Another  and  another  also 
walked  out,  each  full  of  interest.  Then  the 
crippled  buck  came  forth  and  walked  nearer  to 
me  than  any.  Evidently  neither  he  nor  his 
band  had  ever  before  seen  man  at  close  range. 
As  they  could  not  scent  me  they  were  only 
curious,  not  alarmed. 

Slowly  I  started  on.  They  moved  a  step  or 
two  nearer  and  with  ears  up  and  nose  forward 
watched  me  with  big  eyes. 

A  thumping  and  stamping  on  my  left  came 
from  behind  a  tongue  of  spruces  that  thrust  out 
into  the  opening.  But  I  could  not  see  what  was 
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behind  the  trees.  Then  came  a  thudding  of 
running  animals,  and  a  band  of  deer  dashed  into 
view  beyond  the  end  of  the  spruce  growth. 
They  were  running  full  speed  and  without  a  stop 
or  a  look  back  went  on  across  the  open  and  dis¬ 
appeared  into  the  woods  on  the  south. 

They  had  been  lying  down  behind  the  spruces; 
they  had  neither  heard  nor  seen  me,  but  had 
caught  my  scent  the  instant  I  had  come  into 
the  breeze  in  line  with  them.  Warned  by  the 
wireless  signal,  they  retreated  and  fled  without 
seeing  me  at  all. 

The  others,  equally  wild  and  afraid  of  man,  had 
seen  me  at  a  stone’s  throw  without  any  alarm, 
but  with  a  curiosity  that  lured  them  closer. 
But  they  had  not  scented  me.  Slowly,  with  this 
band  still  eyeing  me,  I  walked  on  across  the  open¬ 
ing.  At  the  edge  of  the  woods  I  looked  back. 
Against  the  western  afterglow  sky  there  stood, 
in  watching  attitudes,  the  black  silhouettes  of 
the  lame  deer  band. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
grizzly’s  high-power  nose 

^UTAH  grizzly  rushed  from  behind  a  cluster 
of  pines,  stampeded  a  herd  of  cattle,  and 
killed  one  of  them  in  the  presence  of  an 
astonished  cowboy.  With  a  leap  the  bear  threw 
his  right  arm  over  the  neck  of  a  stampeding  cow 
and  caught  her  nose  with  his  left-hand  claws. 
Going  at  highest  speed,  she  was  thrown,  and 
landed  violently  on  her  back. 

Away  wildly  went  the  herd.  The  rough 
country  split  it  into  several  parts,  but  the  cattle 
ran  with  record  speed  and  came  to  a  stop  nearly 
two  miles  away.  Few  had  seen  the  grizzly,  but 
many,  possibly  all,  had  scented  him. 

Within  the  next  two  weeks  a  number  of  cattle 
on  this  range  were  killed,  and  evidently  by  this 
same  big  bear.  The  measurements  of  the  tracks 
corresponded,  and  the  end  of  the  second  toe  of 
the  right  fore  foot  was  missing.  Then,  too,  the 
tracks  revealed  the  same  method  of  killing  that 
the  cowboy  had  seen. 

The  bear  usually  approached  the  herd  and  his 
intended  victim  by  stealth.  He  slipped  up, 
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with  the  wind  in  his  face,  so  that  the  cattle  could 
not  scent  him.  By  using  ravines,  advancing 
from  cover  to  cover,  he  picked  his  victim  and, 
when  close  enough,  made  a  dash  for  her. 

Sometimes  Big  Bear  varied  his  clever  and  suc¬ 
cessful  method  of  stalking.  He  introduced 
clowning,  mingled  humour  with  murder.  With 
a  somersault  he  would  burst  into  view  of  a  herd, 
and  advance  closer  with  cart-wheeling,  varied 
with  the  chasing  of  his  tail. 

This  novel  exhibition  appealed  to  the  curiosity 
of  the  cattle,  and  commonly  they  advanced  to 
meet  him,  or  waited  for  him,  filled  with  wonder 
and  astonishment.  Of  course,  this  clever  per¬ 
formance  was  pulled  off  with  the  breeze  blowing 
from  the  cattle  to  him.  The  herds  were  large, 
and  many  of  the  cattle  had  never  seen  a  grizzly, 
though  all  knew  and  feared  him  from  his  scent. 
Hence  he  worked  from  leeward,  as  the  faintest 
scent  from  him  would  have  stampeded  the  spell¬ 
bound  audience — and  the  picked  victim. 

This  picked  victim  was  almost  invariably  a 
two-year-old  heifer.  As  soon  as  she  was  thrown, 
the  bear  broke  back  her  left  foreshoulder  and  tore 
out  her  heart.  The  heart  and  the  blood  were 
eaten,  but  rarely  anything  else. 

Big  Bear  never  returned  to  his  kill.  This 
probably  was  wisdom  on  his  part.  He  may, 
of  course,  have  preferred  a  warm  drink  or  a 
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particular  cut  for  each  meal,  and  then  he  prob¬ 
ably  enjoyed  the  fun  of  the  killing.  In  any  case, 
he  easily  made  a  kill  every  other  day  for  several 
years. 

A  large  reward  was  offered  for  his  head,  but  his 
depredations  went  regularly  on.  His  kills  were 
poisoned  and  surrounded  with  concealed  traps, 
and  approaching  trails  were  covered  with  bat¬ 
teries  of  set  rifles,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  re¬ 
turn  to  his  kill.  His  next  victim  commonly  was 
caught  ten  or  twenty  miles  away. 

The  only  thing  certain  about  his  movements 
was  that  there  was  nothing  certain  about  them. 
One  time,  from  a  kill,  he  would  cross  over  a 
mountain;  the  next  time  he  would  go  upstream. 
Sometimes  he  followed  a  given  route  between 
two  places;  then  again  he  did  not.  Occasionally 
he  went  out  of  his  way  for  a  close  look  at  those 
who  were  hunting  for  him. 

Attempts  were  made  to  entrap  him  by  using 
live  heifers  for  bait.  They  were  placed  near 
trails  which  he  frequently  followed  in  going 
from  one  part  of  his  territory  to  another;  they 
were  picketed,  corralled  in  the  end  of  a  canon, 
or  hobbled,  surrounded  with  concealed  traps,  and 
all  approaches  were  guarded.  Apparently  Big 
Bear  never  came  close  to  them.  Certainly  he 
never  entered  an  ambush. 

The  reward  was  increased  to  three  thousand 
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dollars.  Hunters  were  hired  by  the  month,  and 
trappers  by  the  season.  Frequently  an  inde¬ 
pendent  hunter  and  trapper  came  in  hoping 
for  glory  and  three  thousand  dollars.  But  Big 
Bear  continued  the  evil,  even,  and  efficient  tenor 
of  his  way,  and  continued  it  in  the  same  old 
territory. 

His  nose,  his  amazingly  developed  sense  of 
smell,  appears  to  have  been  the  foremost  factor 
in  his  success.  Of  course,  he  also  had  brains. 
He  showed  strategy,  planned  two  or  more  moves 
ahead,  had  patience,  strength,  eyes,  ears,  en¬ 
durance,  daring,  caution,  and  sustained  alert¬ 
ness.  But  hi$  nose,  its  extraordinary  keenness 
and  its  long  range,  enabled  him  to  locate  nervous 
cattle  and  make  frequent  kills,  and — far  more 
important — to  outwit  triumphantly  innumerable 
skillful  hunters  through  fifteen  consecutive  years. 

Just  what  started  Big  Bear  on  this  remarkable 
career  of  killing  no  one  knows.  Not  one  grizzly 
in  a  hundred  ever  kills  a  big  animal.  Big  Bear 
while  hungry  may  have  come  upon  a  carcass,  or 
a  crippled  cow  bogged  or  dying  alone  from  some 
injury.  And,  once  having  tasted,  he  speedily 
became  addicted  to  the  habit  of  blood-drunken¬ 
ness. 

His  first  kill  was  during  the  summer  of  1898. 
He  was  then  perhaps  five  years  of  age,  possibly 
twice  that.  Through  several  years,  during  five 
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months  of  each  year,  he  made  a  kill  every  other 
day.  But  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
seasons  of  his  big-animal  slaughter  he  made  a 
kill  every  day,  or  oftener.  His  total  killings  of 
cattle  were  more  than  twelve  hundred  head — 
possibly  a  few  hundred  more. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  touched  sheep  or 
horses,  or  to  have  paid  any  attention  to  deer  or 
other  wild  life.  Nor  was  he  ferocious.  He 
never  bothered  people.  Not  a  single  report  or 
letter  which  I  received  concerning  him  mentions 
an  attack  on  a  human  being.  He  attended 
strictly  to  business;  he  was  a  cattle-killer.  He 
made  his  kill,  went  his  way — and  from  day  to 
day  killed  again. 

Rarely  did  any  one  catch  sight  of  him.  It  is 
doubtful  if,  during  his  entire  life,  he  was  seen  a 
dozen  times.  During  the  fifteen  years  of  his 
active,  deadly  hunting,  numerous  hunters  were 
constantly  seeking  him  but  saw  him  not.  When 
he  was  seen,  it  was  by  people  who  were  not  look¬ 
ing  for  him. 

A  homesteader,  taking  a  load  of  lumber  up  a 
mountain  road,  met  him  coming  down.  His  fur 
was  dark  brown,  with  a  trimming  of  cream- 
yellow;  his  weight  about  twelve  hundred  pounds 
— a  third  larger  than  the  average  grizzly.  With 
unchanged  speed,  he  came  on  down  the  road. 
As  he  showed  no  inclination  to  give  the  right  of 
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way,  the  homesteader’s  excited  team  did  so.  He 
went  by  without  a  stop,  and  with  just  a  glance 
at  the  busy,  agitated  driver  and  the  demonstra¬ 
tive  horses. 

One  night  he  called  upon  two  hunters  who 
were  trying  to  ambush  him  on  one  of  his  much- 
used  trails.  They  were  two  of  many  who  were 
in  his  territory  trying  to  get  a  shot  at  him. 
They  had  concealed  their  tent  in  a  thicket.  He 
circled  the  tent  at  midnight,  pushed  in  the  door, 
entered,  and  calmly  ate  a  number  of  trout  that 
were  to  have  been  served  for  breakfast.  Then 
he  paused,  to  look  quietly  at  the  two  men  in  bed. 
The  one  at  the  back  was  trying  to  get  under  the 
one  in  front,  and  the  one  in  front  in  order  to 
avoid  being  pushed  over  the  rail  gave  up  trying 
to  get  back.  After  observing  the  deep,  emo¬ 
tional  nature  of  the  peaceful  hunters,  the  bear 
drank  from  a  basin  and  backed  out.  He  heard 
no  comments;  there  was  no  pursuit. 

True  to  his  grizzly  nature,  he  was  eternally 
vigilant.  His  trail  showed  that  he  always  as¬ 
sumed  that  he  was  followed.  He  was  never 
surprised  in  the  rear.  His  cautious  or  bold  ad¬ 
vances  showed  that  he  knew  the  enemy  was  try¬ 
ing  to  meet  him  at  every  step.  But  there  never 
was  a  meeting,  though  numerous  times  one  was 
thrillingly  close. 

Once,  just  once,  when  young,  Big  Bear  appears 
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to  have  got  into  a  trap — and  out  again — leaving 
in  it  the  end  of  the  second  right-hand  finger. 
He  seems  to  have  been  right-handed. 

There  have  been  other  outlaw  grizzlies.  After 
skillfully  remaining  in  home  territory  for  a  few 
years  they  were  either  driven  off  or  killed. 
But  Big  Bear  stayed  on. 

In  the  struggle  for  existence  evolution  selected 
home-territory-loving  animals  to  be  the  ancestors 
of  the  ages.  Big  Bear’s  intimate  knowledge  of 
his  territory  was  valuable  beyond  thought.  He 
knew  every  gulch,  forest,  retreat,  cave,  ridge, 
and  pass,  every  vantage-point  where  he  could 
stand  to  look,  listen,  and  use  his  unfailing  nose. 
Then,  too,  he  knew  every  line  of  possible  ad¬ 
vance,  and  all  lines  of  retreat.  He  must  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  eddying  and  up¬ 
cast  wind-currents  of  the  he  ghts,  otherwise  he 
could  hardly  have  caught  the  scent  of  surround¬ 
ing,  advancing  foes,  and  have  escaped  through 
their  closing  ranks  without  their  scenting  or 
seeing  him. 

It  is  assumed,  but  is  not  certain,  that  Big  Bear 
was  born  in  this  locality.  In  home  territory  he 
lived  a  solitary  life.  Other  grizzlies  appear  to 
have  kept  out  of  his  domain.  Otherwise,  it  is 
likely,  as  has  happened  elsewhere,  that  there 
would  have  been  other  grizzlies  feasting  along 
his  trail. 
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Nor  did  any  one  ever  discover  where  he  hi¬ 
bernated,  where  for  four  or  five  months  each 
year  he  fasted  and  slept,  to  come  forth  again 
with  renewed  strength  and  untiring  energy  and 
alertness.  He  is  thought  to  have  hibernated 
in  home  territory;  this  is  common,  and  perhaps 
he  did.  But  grizzlies  have  been  known  to 
hibernate  miles  from  summer  territory.  Big 
Bear  may  have  had  a  winter  den  one  hundred 
miles  away  from  the  scenes  where  in  summer  he 
lived  tensely,  almost  intoxicated  with  blood. 

There  has  never  been  a  closed  season  on  the 
grizzly  bear.  Since  Lewis  and  Clark  opened 
fire  on  him  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago, 
he  has  been  pursued  day  and  night  through  all 
the  seasons.  Dogs,  poison,  guns,  midwinter 
raids  on  Mother  Grizzly  and  her  cubs — all  these 
have  been  survived  by  the  species. 

The  grizzly,  the  greatest  animal  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  has  been  misunderstood;  volumes  of  mis¬ 
information  have  been  published  concerning  him. 

He  is  not  ferocious.  He  enjoys  life,  and  avoids 
fighting  man  except  in  self-defense.  Then  he 
makes  a  terrific  fight,  and  shows  brains,  skill, 
endurance,  and  courage. 

The  pursuit  for  Big  Bear  never  ceased.  For 
a  time  one  hunter  tried  his  skill,  then  another. 
Then  a  combination  of  trappers,  cowboys,  and 
hunters  tried,  some  of  them  following  the  trail 
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day  and  night.  At  one  time  there  were  seven 
outfits  trying  to  intercept  Big  Bear. 

When  trappers  succeed,  it  is  largely  by  ap¬ 
pealing  to  an  animal’s  sense  of  smell  with  a 
savoury  or  alluring  scent.  Trapper  after  trapper 
tried  a  variety  of  creations.  One  tried  his  cele¬ 
brated  wolf  scent,  a  scent  that  had  lured  an  out¬ 
law  wolf  into  a  trap.  Marrow  bones  were 
burned,  honey  heated,  and  stuffs  combined  that 
smelled  to  heaven.  Many  of  these  reached  the 
far-off  nose  of  Big  Bear.  But  they  did  not  ap¬ 
peal — he  did  not  investigate. 

New  hunters  were  brought  in,  who  had  been 
successful  against  other  outlaw  grizzlies.  One  of 
these  collected  all  the  cattle  of  the  territory  into 
herds,  and  had  them  kept  out  of  the  rougher 
part  of  the  region.  The  natural  lines  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  them  were  guarded.  But  Big  Bear 
made  a  kill  every  day. 

One  hunter  picketed  with  scarecrow  men  three 
of  the  leading  passes  by  which  the  bear  crossed 
from  one  side  of  the  mountain  to  the  other. 
The  bear  appears  to  have  accepted  scarecrow 
guards,  and  for  two  days  or  longer  to  have 
hidden  close  to  a  pair  of  these  dummy  men  with 
real  rifles. 

Was  Big  Bear  a  reasoning  animal?  Fre¬ 
quently  he  upset  carefully  made  plans,  and  often 
outwitted  elaborate  strategy.  Again  and  again 
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he  was  called  upon  to  outwit  overwhelming 
numbers  of  men  and  dogs,  day  after  day. 
Could  he  reason?  Often  it  seemed  as  if  a  num¬ 
ber  of  hunters  must  be  in  league  with  him,  to 
prevent  his  destruction.  But  all  these  hunters 
and  trappers  were  sensitive  over  their  repeated 
defeats. 

To  me  the  most  astounding  thing  of  all  is 
that  no  one,  so  far  as  is  known,  during  the  fifteen 
hunted  years,  nor  during  his  entire  life,  ever  had 
a  shot  at  him. 

The  fourteenth  year  of  slaughter  he  made  one 
or  more  kills  each  day.  In  one  ten-day  period 
he  killed  thirty-four  cattle.  These  activities 
occurred  in  thirty-four  separated  places  in  his 
territory.  All  this  time,  too,  hunters  were  on 
his  trail. 

Could  any  human  outlaw,  alone  and  unaided, 
have  continued  such  depredations  in  the  very 
midst  of  active,  skillful  pursuit?  Could  any 
human  outlaw  have  endured  one  tenth  as  long  as 
Big  Bear?  Human  outlaws  prolong  their  ca¬ 
reers  by  remaining  inactive  for  long  periods,  by 
lying  low,  and  also  by  changing  to  a  new  terri¬ 
tory. 

But  Big  Bear  followed  no  such  tactics.  His 
numerous  pursuers  knew  where  he  was.  Nor 
did  he  discourage  them  by  ceasing  operations 
for  a  time.  Instead  of  slowing  down,  or  ceasing 
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to  kill,  for  a  time  he  speeded  up  and  occasionally 
multiplied  killings.  He  did  these  things  in  the 
presence  of  numbers  of  hunters,  who  were  trying 
with  the  most  effective  known  means  to  stop 
him.  But  man  has  a  poor  nose.  Big  Bear  won 
by  his  nose. 

It  is  his  highly  evolved  nose  that  tells  the 
story  of  his  prolonged  and  amazing  triumphs. 
He  detected  the  odour,  the  scents,  of  enemies — 
men  and  dogs — while  they  were  still  far  away, 
and  promptly  hurried  to  another  scene  before 
either  dogs  or  men  detected  him.  Of  course, 
this  constant  activity  in  the  midst  of  danger 
called  for  a  capable  and  ever-vigilant  brain,  a 
stomach  that  furnished  extraordinary  energy 
and  physical  endurance.  His  high-power  nose 
was  perhaps  more  useful  to  him  than  a  dozen 
human  scouts  and  as  many  wireless  operators 
would  have  been  to  a  human  outlaw. 

Driven  almost  to  desperation  by  his  prolonged 
and  increasing  slaughter,  the  cattlemen  or¬ 
ganized  and  launched  a  stupendous  drive. 
Bear  dogs  and  trailing  dogs  were  brought  in  by 
the  dozen;  numbers  of  hunters  and  trappers  as¬ 
sembled;  camp  bases  were  established  and  pack 
outfits  put  in  motion. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  large  force  of  men, 
dogs,  and  horses  was  divided  into  three  detach¬ 
ments,  each  of  which  moved  through  a  different 
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part  of  Big  Bear’s  territory.  All  worked  under 
orders  and  in  concert. 

Scouts — real  scouts — were  sent  in  advance; 
cowboys  dashed  here  and  there,  with  rush  orders. 
Trails  were  guarded  day  and  night;  dogs  trailed 
day  and  night;  every  bit  of  the  territory  was 
combed  and  stormed. 

The  first  day  of  the  drive  the  bear  made  a 
kill  within  rifle-shot  of  the  rear  of  one  of  the 
divisions.  The  following  morning  he  made  an¬ 
other  kill,  and  this  immediately  in  front  of,  but 
concealed  from,  another  division.  These  daring 
raids  stimulated  the  aggressive  interest  of  every¬ 
one  to  the  highest  point. 

Again  and  again  the  bear  broke  through  the 
lines  of  men,  horses,  and  dogs  and  flanked  them; 
then,  while  a  scouting  party  was  trying  to  locate 
and  corner  him,  he  suddenly  appeared  miles 
away,  in  front  of  one  of  the  other  divisions.  Re¬ 
peatedly  he  passed  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  sen¬ 
tinels  and  pickets. 

The  grizzly  is  a  born  adventurer.  Perhaps 
Big  Bear  enjoyed  this  extraordinary  campaign. 
In  the  midst  of  this  terrific  drive  for  his  death, 
his  business — making  a  living,  killing — went  on 
as  usual;  every  day,  as  usual,  he  surprised  a  herd 
and  made  a  kill.  For  seven  days  and  nights  the 
campaign  was  waged  with  incessant  activity, 
with  the  chief  actor  everywhere  present;  but  not 
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a  single  individual  in  the  drive  so  much  as  saw 
him. 

N.  T.  Galloway,  the  famous  beaver  trapper, 
hunter,  and  Grand  Canon  explorer,  came  on  the 
scene.  During  1912  he  studied  Big  Bear’s 
habits  and  became  familiar  with  the  territory. 
He  was  out  for  weeks  alone;  and  whether,  during 
this  time,  he  attempted  to  hunt  or  to  trap  the 
bear  is  not  known.  But  the  season  came  to  an 
end;  the  cattle  were  taken  from  the  mountains, 
and  the  bear  went  somewhere  to  hibernate  for 
the  winter. 

Early  the  following  summer,  1913,  Galloway 
took  the  field.  He  carried  with  him  a  bottle  of 
scent  of  a  secret  character.  This,  probably  of 
seasonal  odour,  he  had  concocted  himself.  Dur¬ 
ing  preceding  years  he  had  successfully  trapped 
beaver  where  others  had  said  there  were  no 
beaver,  and  he  had  succeeded  simply  by  means 
of  concocted  scents,  which  reached  the  noses  and 
appealed  to  the  curiosity  or  the  interest  of  the 
beavers. 

In  the  end  of  a  small  box  canon  he  placed  a 
quantity  of  this  scent.  Fifty  or  sixty  feet  down 
the  trail,  in  the  canon,  he  concealed  a  number  of 
bear  traps. 

The  odour  of  this  strange  scent  floated  afar. 
It  reached  the  nose  of  Big  Bear.  It  was  prom¬ 
ising — bewitching.  He  advanced  cautiously 
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toward  it.  As  he  approached,  he  became  intoxi¬ 
cated  by  it,  and  forgot  all  caution.  It  told  him 
that  She  had  just  passed  that  way,  in  maiden 
meditation,  fancy  free.  He  rushed  after — and 
into  a  masked  trap. 


THE  END 


ft. 


